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CHAP.     IV. 


The  hljiory  of  learnings  learned  men,  andfeminaries 
of  learning  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  firft  in- 
vafion  of  it  hy  the  Romans  under  Julius  Cafar^ 
A.  A.  C.  55.  to  the  arrival  of  the  S  axons  2 
A.  D,  449. 

^TxV^ONS,  as  well  as  particular  perfons,  Original 
,  have  their  infancy,  in  which  they  are  not  ©fnaSns, 
™  only  fmall  and  weak,  but  alfo  rude  and 
ignorant.  Even  thofe  nations  which  have  arrived  at 
the  higheft  pitch  of  power  and  greatnefs,  and  have 
been  mod  renowned  for  wifdom,  learning,  and 
politenefs,  when  they  are  traced  up  to  their  In- 
fant date,  are  found  to  have  been  equally  weak 
arid  ignorant.  It  would  be  eafy  to  give  a  great 
many  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation, 
but  very  difficult  to  produce  one  exception  to  it, 
Vol.  II.  B  either 
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either  from  ancient  or  modern  hidory.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  be  furpiifedto  find,  nor  alhamed 
to  own,  that  there  was  a  time,  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  ifland  were  divided  into  a  great 
many  petty  dates  or  tribes,  each  of  them  confid- 
ing of  a  fmall  number  of  rude  unlettered  fa- 
vages. 
Hiftorians         The  hiftorians  of  all  thofe  nations  which  have 

have  ne-        ■  j  •  i  1  i 

Hefted  to     become   great   and   eminent,    have   taken    much 
trace  the      pains  in  difcovering  and  defcribing  the  progrefs 

rife  and  r  .  D  r    ,      •  •         • 

progiefsof  or  their  arms,  r*z  enlargement  of  their  territories, 
and  increafe  of  their  power  and  greatnefs ;  but 
unhappily  they  have  not  taken  the  fame  pains  in 
tracing  and  delineating  the  cultivation  of  their 
intellectual  faculties,  and  their  gradual  improve- 
ments in  learning  and  ufeful  knowledge.  While 
the  exploits  of  every  victorious  prince  and  general 
who  had  contributed  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  nation,  have  been  recorded  with  the  greateit 
care,  and  extolled  with  the  higher!  praifes  ;  the 
very  names  of  thore  peaceful  fages,  who  had  en- 
larged the  empire  of  reafon,  had  improved  the 
minds,  and  polifhed  the  manners  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  have  hardly  found  a  place  in  the  annals 
of  their  country.  To  fupply  this  defect,  at  lead 
in  fome  meafure,  in  the  Hidory  of  Britain,  the 
fourth  chapter  of  each  book  of  this  work  is  allotted 
to  the  invedigation  of  the  date  of  learning,  and 
the  grateful  commemoration  of  thofe  who  have 
been  mod  diftinguifhed  for  their  genius  and  eru- 
dition in  the  period  which  is  the*  fubject  of  that 
book. 

3  The 
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The  want  of  Sufficient  and  authentic  materials   improper 
prevented  our  beginning  .the  civil  and  military   the  hiftory 
hiftory  of  this  ifland  at  a  more  ancient  period   °0fcJ^™!ng 
than  the  fir  ft  Roman  invafion.     The  fame  thing   than  the 
forbids  us   to    attempt  deducing  the.  hiftory  of  Ya°f™n"H 
learning   from   a   more   diftant  a^ra.      The   firft 
dawn  of  fcience,  like  the  dawn  of  day,   is  fo  faint 
and  languid,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  difcover 
the  precife  period  of  its  appearance  in  any  coun- 
try.    Even  in   the  favage  (late,   ingenious  and 
adlive  fpirits  may  now  and  then  arife,   who  have 
a  tafte  for  ftudy  and  fpeculation  ;   but  they  are 
little  regarded  by  their  rude  and  roaming  coun- 
trymen, and  both  their  names  and  opinions  are 
foon  forgotten.     It  is  not  until  ftates  have  arrived 
at   fome   good    degree    of  order,    (lability,    and 
ftrength,  and  a  competent  number  of  their  mem- 
bers enjoy  leifure  and  encouragement  for  ftudy, 
that  learning  becomes  an  objedt  of  importance, 
and  a  proper  fubjecl:  of  hiftory. 

There  is  Sufficient  evidence,  that  Several  of  A  great 
the  BritiSh  ftates  had  arrived  at  this  period  when  me/ap. 
thev  were  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans,     In  thefe   pLli*d  to 

n  1  Itudy  at 

dates  a  very  numerous  body  of  men  was  Supported  thatge- 
in  honour  and  affluence,  at  the  public  expence,  nodi 
for  the  ftudy  of  learning  and  religion.  Thefe 
were  the  Druids,  who  were  the  philofophers,  as 
well  as  the  priefts,  of  the  Britons,  Gauls,  and  all 
the  other  Celtic  nations.  <f  They  pay  the  higheft 
c«  honours  (Says  Diodorus  Siculus  *  of  the  Gauls) 

1  L.  5.  §31. 
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"  to  their  divines  and  philofophers,  which  are 
tc  called  Druids.  It  is  their  cuftom  never  to 
cc  perform  any  facred  rite  without  one  of  thefe 
cc  philofophers ;  for  as  they  believe  them  to  be 
€C  well  acquainted  with  the  will  of  the  Gods, 
cc  they  think  them  the  moil  proper  perfons  to 
<f  prefent  both  their  thankfgivings  and  their 
<c  prayers  \"  ct  There  are  three  claries  of  men 
<c  (fays  Strabo)  which  are  highly  and  univerfally 
cc  efteemed.  Thefe  are  the  Bards,  the  Vates," 
<c  and  the  Druids.  The  Bards  are  poets  and 
<c  muficians,  the  Vates  are  priefts  and  phyfiolo- 
<c  gifts,  and  the  Druids  add  the  ftudy  of  moral 
<c  phiiofophy  to  that  of  phyfiology  3.,,  The 
civilization  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
and  the  introduction  of  learning  amongft  them, 
is  afcribed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  to  the 
Druids.  cc  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  having  been 
<c  by  degrees  a  little  polifhed,  the  ftudy  of  fome 
"  branches  of  ufeful  learning  was  introduced 
cc  among  them  by  the  Bards,  the  Eubates,  and 
<{  the  Druids.  The  Eubates  made  refearches 
<c  into  the  order  of  things,  and  endeavoured  to 
<c  lay  open  the  moft  hidden  fecrets  of  nature. 
"  The  Druids  were  men  of  a  ftill  more  fublime 
<c  and  penetrating  fpirit,  and  acquired  fche  higheft 
"  renown  by  their  fpeculations,  which  were  at 
cc  once  fubtile  and  lofty  V  If  it  were  neceftary, 
the  teftim'onies  of  feveral  other  authors  s  of  anti- 

2   Dio.d.  Sicul.  1.  5,  §  31.  5  Strabo,  I.4..  p.  197. 

^  Ammian.  Marcell,  1. 15.  c.9.  5  Pomponius  Mela,  1.  3.  c.2. 

Diogen.  Laert,  1.  x.  §  5. 

quity 
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quity  might  be  produced,  to  prove  that  the 
Druids  applied  with  great  afliduity  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  fciences. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  great  antiquity  and  an<ihad 
prodigious  numbers  of  the  Druids,  the  many  fiderabie 
immunities  which  they  enjoyed,  the  leifure  and  beforethe 
tranquillity  in  which  they  lived,  and  on  the  op-  were  op- 
portunities and  encouragements  which  they  had 
to  ftudy ;  we  muft  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  feveral 
branches  of  learning  before  they  were  deftroyed  by 
the  Romans.  We  fhall  be  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  by  obferving  the  refpectful  terms  in 
which  the  belt  Greek  and  Roman  writers  fpeak 
of  their  learning.  Diogenes  Laertius  places  them 
in  the  fame  rank,  in  point  of  learning  and  phi- 
lofophy,  with  the  Chaldeans  of  AfFyria,  the 
Magi  of  Perfia,  and  the  Gymnofophifts  and. 
Brachmans  of  India6.  Both  Csefar  and  Mela 
obferve,  that  they  had  formed  very  large  fyftems 
of  aftronomy  and  natural  philofophy  ;  and  that 
thefe  fyftems,  together  with  their  obfervations  on 
other  parts  of  learning,  were  fo  voluminous, 
that  their  fcholars  fpent  no  lefs  than  twenty 
years  in  making  themfelves  mailers  of  them7. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity 
who  mention  the  Druids,  that  they  were  greatly 
admired  and  refpecled  by  their  countrymen,  who 
not  only  lillened  with  reverence  and  fubmirtion.to 

6  Diog.  Lacrt.  in  proem. 

7  CaefardeBel.Gal.  1,6.  c.  13,  14.  Mela  do  SituOrbis,  1.  3.  c.  2. 
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their  religious  inftructions,  but  alfo  committed 
the  two  mod  important  charges,  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juflice,  and  the  education  of  their  moil 
noble  youth,  entirely  to  their  management.  This 
is  a  demonftration  that  they  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  their  wifdom  and  learning,  as 
well  as  of  their  probity.  The  Britifh  Druids  in 
particular,  were  lb  famous,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  their  learning,  that  they  were  ge- 
nerally believed  to  have  been  the  inventors  of 
their  fyftems  of  religion  and  philofophy,  and 
univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  the  bed  teachers 
oT  them;  fo  that  {uch  of  the  noble  youth  o( 
Gaul  as  were  defirous  of  becoming  perfect  mailers 
of  thefe  fyftems,  found  it  neceflary  to  make  a 
voyage  into  this  if} and  for  that  purpofe  7. 
From  It    hath    been    difputed,    whether  the  Druids 

the^ritilh  were  tneirifelves  tn^  inventors  of  their  opinions 
Druids de-  and  fyftems  of  religion  and  philofophy,  or  re- 
learning.  ceived  them  from  others.  Some  have  imagined, 
that  the  colony  of  Phocians,  which  left  Greece 
and  built  Marfeilles  in  Gaul  about  the  57th 
Olympiad,  imported  the  firft  principles  of  learn- 
ing and  philofophy,  and  communicated  them  to 
the  Gauls  and  other  nations  in  the  weft  of  Eu- 
rope 8.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  this  famous 
colony  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improve- 
ment of  that  part  of  Gaul  where  it  fettled,  and 
to  the   civilization  of  its  inhabitants9.      u  The 

7   C*far  de  Bel.  Gal.  i.  6.  c.  13. 

9  Vide  notas  Gronov.  in  Ammian.  Marcel.  I.  15.  c.  9. 

9  Strabo, !.  4.  p.  i8x,  Ammian,  Marcel.  1.  X5.  c.  9, 
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"  Greek  colony  of  Marfeilles  (fays  Juftin)  civil- 
<c  ized  the  Gauls,   and  taught  them  to  live  under 
<c  laws,   to   build  cities  and  inclofe   them  with 
«  walls,   to  raife  corn,   to  cultivate  the  vine  and 
<c  olive,  and,  in  a  word,  made  fo  great  a  change, 
"  both  in  the  face  of  the  country  and  the  man- 
<c  ners  of  its  inhabitants,  that  Gaul  feemed  to 
cc  be    tranflated    into    Greece,    rather    than    a 
<c  few  Greeks   transplanted  into  Gaul  l0."     But 
though  we  may  allow  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul 
and  Britain  borrowed  fome  hints  and  embellifh- 
ments  of  their  philofophy  from  this  Greek  colony, 
and  perhaps  from  other  quarters,  we  have  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  fubftance  of  it  was  their  own. 
Others  have  fuggefted  that  the  Druids  derived 
their   philofophy    from   Pythagoras,    who    pub- 
lifhed  his  doctrines  at  Crotona  in  Italy,  where  he 
lived  in    the  higheft  reputation   for   his  virtue, 
wifdom,    and    learning,    above    twenty    years11. 
This  conjecture  is  very  much  confirmed  by  this 
remarkable  expreflion  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
"  That  the  Druids  were  formed  into  fraternities, 
<f  as  the  authority  of  Pythagoras  decreed  '  V     It 
hath  been  alfo  obferved,    that  the  philofophy  of 
the  Druids  bore  a  much  greater  refemblance  to 
that  of  Pythagoras,   than    to  that  of  any  of  the 
other  fages  of  antiquity.     But  it  feems  probable, 
that  Ammianus  meant  no  more  by  the  above  ex- 
predion,  than  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of  the  Drui- 

xo  Juftin.  1.  43.  c.  4. 

Ix  Sclcieni  Metamorjihofis  Anglorum,  c.  4. 

x*  Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  15.  c.  9. 
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dical  fraternities,  by  comparing  them  to  thofe  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  which  were  well  known  to 
the  Romans  j  and  the  refemblance  between  the 
Pythagorean  and  Druidical  philofophy  may  per^ 
haps  be  beft  accounted  for  by  fuppofing,  that 
Pythagoras  learned  and  adopted  fome  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Druids,  as  well  as  he  imparted 
to  them  fome  of  his  difcoveries  s3.  It  is  well 
known,  that  this  philofopher,  animated  by  the 
moil  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  travelled  into 
many  countries  in  purfuit  of  it,  and  got  himfelf 
admitted  into  every  fociety  that  was  famous  for 
its  learning x*.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  in 
itfelf,  as  well  as  directly  aiTerted  by  feveral  au- 
thors, that  Pythagoras  heard  the  Druids  of  Gaul^ 
and  was  initiated  into  their  philofophy. 

But  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove,  by 
probable  arguments  and  good  authorities,  that 
account  of  fa  Druids  were  philofophers,  yet  it  is  certainly 
ingofthe  very  difficult,  or  rather  impoffible,  to  difcover 
many  of  the  tenets  of  their  philofophy.  The 
fame  of  their  learning  hath  indeed  furvived  them; 
but  the  particulars  of  it  have,  for  the  moft  part, 
perifhed  with  them.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  two  following  caufes  :  Firft,  to  that  impene- 
trable fecrecy  with  which  they  concealed  their 
principles  and  opinions  from  ajl  the  world  but 
the  members  of  their  own  fociety.  This  pre- 
vented the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  obtaining  a 


Difficult  to 
give  a  par- 
ticular 


PruidSo 


*3  Borlafe's  Antiquities  of  Cornwal,  p.  74. 

?4  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  x.  p.  304..     Burnet  Archeologiae  philofo- 
p}uc2e,  p.  ix, 
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perfect  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  Druidical 
fyftems  of  religion  and  philofophy  ;  which  is  the 
reafon  that  we  meet  with  fo  few  particulars  of 
thefe  fyftems  in  their  writings,  and  that  fome  of 
thefe  few  have  rather  the  air  of  conjectures  and 
vague  reports,  than  of  certainties  IS.  Secondly, 
to  their  ftrict  obfervation  of  that  law  which 
forbid  them  to  commit  any  of  their  doctrines  to 
writing  x6.  By  this  means,  when  the  living  re- 
pofitories  of  thefe  doctrines  were  deftroyed,  they 
were  irrecoverably  loft,  not  being  preferved  in 
any  written  monuments.  The  candid  reader, 
therefore,  will  not  expect  a  full  and  particular 
detail  of  the  learning  and  philofophy  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Druids.  Though  that  was  once  perhaps  a 
regular  and  magnificent  fabric,  yet  it  hath  been 
fo  entirely  and  fo  long  ago  demolifhed,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  a  few  fcattered  fragments  of  it  can 
be  collected.  The  fmall  remains  of  their  theo- 
logy, moral  philofophy,  and  jurifprudence,  have 
been  already  thrown  together  in  their  proper 
places17 ;  and  we  fhall  here  endeavour  to  colled 
fome  other  fciences. 

It  feems  to  be  natural  for  mankind,  when  they   PhyfioJogy 
begin  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  ftudy  and  fpecu-    Dnuds. 
latipn,   to  enquire  into  the  origin,  nature,   laws, 
and  properties   of  thofe    material   objects   with 
which  they  are  furrounded.     Agreeable  to  this 
obfervation,  we  find,  from  the  concurring  tefti- 

J5  Bruckeii  Hift.  Crit.  Philofophi?e,  torn.  1.  p.  314,  315. 

16  CafardeBcl.  Gal.  ].  6.  c.  13. 

17  See  Chap.  II.  Chap.  Ill, 
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monies  of  feveral  authors,  that  phyfiology,  or 
natural  philofophy,  was  the  favourite  iludy  of 
the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain  ,8.  According 
to  thefe  authors,  they  entered  into  many  difqui- 
fitions  and  difputations  in  their  fchools,  concern- 
ing the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  univerfe  in 
general,  and  of  this  earth  in  particular,  and  even 
concerning  the  mod  fublime  and  hidden  fecrets  of 
nature.  On  thefe  and  the  like  fubjecls  they 
formed  a  variety  of  fyftems  and  hypothefes, 
which  they  delivered  to  their  difciples  in  verfe, 
that  they  might  the  more  eafily  retain  them  in 
their  memories,  fince  they  were  not  allowed  to 
commit  them  to  writing.  Strabo  hath  preferved 
one  of  the  phyfiological  opinions  of  the  Druids 
concerning  the  univerfe,  viz.  that  it  was  never 
to  be  entirely  deftroyed  or  annihilated,  but  was 
to  undergo  a  fucceffion  of  great  changes  and  re- 
volutions, which  were  to  be  produced  fometimes 
by  the  power  and  predominancy  of  water,  and 
fometimes  by  that  of  fire  x°.  This  opinion,  he 
intimates,  was  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  was  en- 
tertained alfo  by  the  philofophers  of  other  nations; 
and  Cicero  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  truth  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged and  undeniable.     i(  It  is  impoflible 

**  Cicero  tells  us  (de  Divinatione,  I.  i.),  that  he  was  per- 
fonally  acquainted  with  one  of  the  Gaulifh  Druids,  Divitiacus  the 
JEduan,  a  man  of  quality  in  his  country,  who  profelTed  to  have  a 
'borough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  that  fcience  which  the 
Greeks  call  phyfiology. — Diod.Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  31.  Strabo,  1.  4..  p.  197. 
Csefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13.  Mela,  1.  3,  c,  31,  Ammian.  Marcei. 
I.  15.  c.  9. 

J9  Strabo,   1,  4.  p,  19,7, 

«  for 
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"  for  us  (fays  he)  to  attain  a  glory  that  is  eternal, 
"  or  even  of  very  long  duration,  on  account  of 
cc  thofe  deluges  and  conflagrations  of  the  earth, 
<c  which  mud  neceflarily  happen  at  certain  pe- 
"  riods  20."  This  opinion,  which  was  entertained 
by  the  mod  ancient  philofophers  of  many  different 
and  very  diftant  nations  2X,  was  probably  neither 
the  refult  of  rational  enquiry  in  all  thefe  na- 
tions, nor  communicated  from  one  of  them  to 
others,  but  defcended  to  them  ail  from  their 
common  anceftors  of  the  family  of  Noah,  by  tra- 
dition, but  corrupted  and  mifunder flood  through 
length  of  time.  The  agreement  of  the  Druids 
with  the  philofophers  of  fo  many  other  nations  in 
this  opinion,  about  the  alternate  diffolution  and 
renovation  of  the  world,  gives  us  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  agreed  with  them  alfo  in  their 
opinion  of  its  origin  from  two  diflindl  principles, 
the  one  intelligent  and  omnipotent,  which  was 
God,  the  other  inanimate  and  unaclive,  which 
was  matter.  We  are  told  by  Casfar,  that  they 
had  many  difquiiitions  about  the  power  of  God, 
and,  no  doubt,  amongft  other  particulars,  about 
his  creating  power  ".  But  whether  they  believed 
with  fome,  that  matter  was  eternal,  or  with 
others,  that  it  was  created  j  and  in  what  manner 
they  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  difpofition 
of  it  into  the  prefent  form  of  the  univerfe,  we 
are  entirely  ignorant,   though  they  certainly  had 

^  Cicero  in  Somn.  Scipion. 

**  Ancient  Univerftl  Hift.  v.  1.  p.  51.  64.  67.   Svo. 

**  Caefcr  dejfcl.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14. 

their 
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their  fpeculations  on  thefe  fubjects.  We  are  only 
informed,  that  they  did  not  exprefs  their  fenti- 
ments  on  thefe  and  the  like  heads  in  a  plain  and 
natural,  but  in  a  dark,  figurative,  and  enigma- 
tical manner  as.  This  might  incline  us  to  fuf- 
pect,  that  Pythagoras  had  borrowed  from  them 
his  doctrine  about  numbers,  to  whofe  myftical 
energy  he  afcribes  the  formation  of  all  things ; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  dark  and  enigmatical 
than  that  doctrine  2\  The  Druids  difputed  like- 
wife  about  the  magnitude  and  form  of  the  world 
in  general,  and  of  the  earth  in  particular,  of  which 
things  they  pretended  to  have  a  perfect:  know- 
ledge 25.  We  know  not  what  their  opinions  were 
about  the  dimenfions  of  the  univerfe  or  of  the 
earth,  but  we  have  feveral  reafons  to  make  us 
imagine  that  they  believed  both  to  be  of  a  fphe- 
rical  form.  This  is  vifibly  the  fhape  and  form 
of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  the  mod  confpicu- 
ous  parts  of  the  univerfe  -,  from  whence  it  was 
natural  and  eafy  to  infer  that  this  was  the  form 
of  the  world  and  of  the  earth.  Accordingly 
this  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  phi- 
ioibphers  of  all  nations  -,  and  the  circle  was  the 
favourite  figure  of  the  Druids,  as  appears  from 
the  form  both  of  their  houfes  and  places  of  wor- 
fhip  a6.  Befides  thefe  general  fpeculations  about 
ihe  origin,   diffolution,  magnitude,   and  form  of 

*3  Diogen.  Lnert.  1.  i.  $  6. 

24  Burnet  Archeologlae  Philofoph.  c.  xi.  p.  210,  &c. 
z5  Caef.  iic  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14..  Mdaji  1.  3.  c.  a.J 
~(j  Diogen.  Laeit.  in  proem.    De  iEgyptis,    Strabo,  1.  15.    Plin. 
Hill.  Nat.  1,  2..  c.  2, 
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the  world  and  of  the  earth,  the  Druids  engaged 
in  particular  enquiries  into  the  natures  and  pro- 
perties of  the  different  kinds  of  fubftances  17. 
But  all  their  difcoveries  in  this  mod  ufeful  and 
extenfive  branch  of  natural  philofophy,  whatever 
they  were,   are  entirely  loft. 

The  appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  fo  Aftrono- 
ftriking  and  illuftrious,  and  their  influences  are  Druids.* 
fo  agreeable  and  beneficial  to  mankind,  that 
they  were  certainly  among  the  firft  and  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  philofophic  enquiries  and  attention 
of  all  nations.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  is 
confirmed  by  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Egypt, 
AfTyria,  Greece,  and  every  other  country  where 
the  fciences  have  been  cultivated.  In  all  thefe 
countries,  the  moft  ancient  and  eminent  philo- 
fophers  were  aftronomers ;  and  applied  them- 
felves  with  unwearied  diligence  to  difcover  the 
afpecls,  magnitudes,  diftances,  motions,  and 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  2S.  This  was 
alfo  one  of  the  chief  ftudies  of  the  Druids  of 
Gaul  and  Britain.  cc  The  Druids  (fays  Caefar) 
<c  have  many  difquifitions  concerning  the  hea- 
cc  venly  bodies  and  their  motions,  in  which  they 
<c  inftru£t  their  difciples  **'/*  Mela,  fpeaking  of 
the  fame  philofophers,  obferves,  "  That  they 
cc  profefs  to  have  great  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
"  tions  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  liars  3<\"     The 

vj  Cacfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  L  6.  c.  14.  Aramian.  Marcel.  I.  15.  c.  9, 
x8  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v,  1.  p.  225.  to  251.  v.  2. 
p.  249.  to  257.  v.  3.  p.  95.  to  126. 

»9  CaefardeBeJ.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14.  3°  Mela,].  J.  «*. 
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lad  author  feems  to  intimate  that  the  Druids 
were  likewife  pretenders  to  the  knowledge  .of 
aftrology,  or  the  art  of  difcovering  future  events, 
and  the  fecrets  of  providence,  from  the  motions 
and  afpedts  of  the  heavenly  bodies  -,  for  he  im- 
mediately fubjoins,  <c  That  they  pretended  to 
i%  difcover  ther  counfels  and  defigns  of  the 
"  Gods  3V  The  truth  is,  that  the  vain  hope  of 
reading  the  fates  of  men,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their 
defigns,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  firft  and  ftrongeft  motives  in  all 
countries,  to  the  attentive  obfervation  of  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  aftrology* 
though  ridiculous  and  delufive  in  itfelf,  hath 
been  the  beft  friend  of  the  excellent  and  ufefuJ 
fcience  of  aftronomy  3\  But  befides  this,  the 
Druids  had  fome  other  powerful  motives  to  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy,  and  their  circumftances  were 
not  unfavourable  for  that  ftudy  ;  which  may  in- 
cline us  to  give  credit  to  the  above  teftimonies. 
Some  knowledge  of  this  fcience  was  not  only 
necelTary  for  meafuring  time  in  general,  marking 
the  duration  of  the  different  feafons,  regulating 
the  operations  of  the  hufbandman,  directing  the 
courfe  of  the  mariner,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
pofes  in  civil  life  j  but  it  was  efpecially  neceffary 
for  fixing  the  times  and  regular  returns  of  their 
religious  folemnities,  of  which  the  Druids  had 
the   fole  direction.     Some  of  thefe  folemnities 

I1  Mela,  1.  3.  c.  2. 

3*  Kepler.  Pracfat.  ad  Tabu!,  Rodolphin.  p.  4. 

were 
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were  monthly,  and  others  annual 33.  It  was 
therefore  necelfary  for  them  to  know,  with  fome 
tolerable  degree  of  exa&nefs,  the  number  of  days 
in  which  the  fun  and  moon  performed  their  revo- 
lutions, that  thefe  folemnities  might  be  obferved 
at  their  proper  feafons.  This  was  the  more  ne- 
ceffary, as  fome  of  thefe  folemnities  were  at- 
tended by  perfons  from  different  and  very 
diftant  countries,  who  were  all  to  meet  at  one 
place,  on  one  day  ;  who  mud  have  had  fome  rule 
to  difcover  the  annual  return  of  that  day  3K 
Among  the  circumftances  of  the  Druids  that 
were  favourable  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  we 
may  juftly  reckon  three ;— -that  the  fun  and  moon, 
and  perhaps  the  planets,  were  the  great  objects 
of  their  adoration  ;  and  on  that  account  they 
mud:  have  had  their  eyes  frequently  and  earneftly 
fixed  upon  them — that  their  places  of  woririip, 
in  which  they  fpent  much  of  their  time,  both  by 
day  and  night,  were  all  uncovered,  and  fituated 
on  eminences,  from  whence  they  had  a  full  and 
inviting  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  To  thefe 
probable  arguments  and  teftimonies  of  ancient 
writers,  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made 
by  fome  moderns  may  be  added,  to  prove  that 
the  Britiflh  Druids  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  aftro- 
nomy 3\  In  the  account  which  Mr.  Rowland  gives 
of  the  veftiges  of  the  Druids,  which  dill  remain 
in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  he  takes  notice  ;   "  As 

n  See  Chap.  II.  §  1.  J4  Ca^ar  de  Bel.  Gal.  i.  6,  c.  14. 

**  Theophil,  Galium,  de  gencrali  PhilofopK  p.  12. 
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C{  the  ancients  deciphered  aftronomy  by  the  name 
"  ofEdris;  a  name  attributed  to  Enoch,  whom 
"  they  took  to  be  the  founder  of  aftronomy,  fo 
"  there  is  juft  by  a  fummit  of  a  hill  called  Caer 
<c  Edris,  or  Idris  >  and  not  far  off,  another 
"  place  called  Cerrig-Brudyn,  i.  e.  the  aftrono - 
"  mers  (tones  or  circle 3V  The  former  of  thefe 
places  may  perhaps  have  been  the  refidence,  and 
the  latter  the  obfervatory  of  thofe  Druids  in  the 
ille  of  Anglefey,  who  applied  particularly  to  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy. 

But  though  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  that 
the  Druids  of  Britain  were  aftronomers,  yet  it 
muft  be  conferTed  that,  for  the  reafons  already 
mentioned,  we  know  very  little  of  their  dif- 
coveries,  opinions,  and  proficiency  in  that  fcience. 
The  few  following  particulars  are  all  that  we  can 
collect,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty, 
on  thefe  heads.  Others  may  have  been  more 
fortunate  and  fuccefsful  in  their  refearches. 

The  fun  and  moon,  according  to  the  moft 
ancient  and  venerable  of  all  hiftorians,  were  de- 
figned  by  their  Creator  £C  for  figns,  and  for  fea- 
"  Ions,  and  for  days,  and  years  37,"  i.  e.  to  mea- 
fure  the  different  portions  and  divifions  of  time, 
and  to  mark  the  returns  and  duration  of  the  va- 
rious feafons.  To  difcover  the  meafures,  pro- 
portions, and  revolutions  of  thefe,  was  certainly 
one  of  the  firft  and  moft  important  purpofes,  for 


3A  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua,  p*  S^ 
37  Genefis,  c,  i.   y,  16, 
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which  the  Druids  and  the  philofophers  of  all 
countries  fixed  their  attention  on  thefe  two  great 
luminaries.  The  moft  perceptible  divifion  of 
time  by  thefe  luminaries  is  into  day  and  night  * 
the  former  occafioned  by  the  prefence  of  the  fun 
above  the  horizon,  the  latter  by  his  abfence, 
which  is  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  by  the  moon 
and  (tars  ;  according  to  the  original  appointment 
of  the  Creator.  The  Druids  computed  their  time 
by  nights  and  not  by  days ;  a  cuftom  which  they 
had  received  from  their  moft  remote  anceftors  by 
tradition,  and  in  which  they  were  confirmed  by 
their  meafuring  their  time  very  much  by  the 
moon,  the  miftrefs  and  queen  of  night 3S.  As 
the  changes  in  the  afpecl  of  that  luminary  are 
moft  confpicuous,  they  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  moft  ancient  aftronomers  of  all  countries, 
and  particularly  of  the  Druids,  who  regulated 
all  their  great  folemnities,  both  facred  and  civil, 
by  the  age  and  afpedl  of  the  moon  -9.  "  When 
<c  no  unexpected  accident  prevents  it,  they 
<c  aftemble  upon  ftated  days,  either  at  the  time 
"  of  the  new  or  full  moon  ;  for  they  believe 
cc  thefe  to  be  the  moft  aufpicious  times  for 
<£  tranfadting  all  affairs  of  importance40."  Their 
moft  auguft  ceremony  of  cutting  the  mifTeltoe 
from  the  oak  by  the  Archdruid,  was  always  per- 
formed on  the  fixth  day  of  the  moon  4I.     Nay, 

38  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  10.  C^far  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  6. 

39  Origin  of  Laws,    Arts,  and  Sciences,   v.  1.  p.  231.   and  the 
authors  there  quoted.  4°  Tacit  de  mor.  German,  c.  10. 

41  Plin.  1.  16.  c.  44.. 
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they  even  regulated  their  military  operations 
very  much  by  this  luminary,  and  avoided,  as 
much  as  poflible,  to  engage  in  battle  while  the 
moon  was  on  the  wane  4\  As  the  attention  of 
the  Druids  was  fo  much  fixed  on  this  planet,  it 
could  not  be  very  long  before  they  difcovered 
that  (lie  parTed  through  all  her  yarious  afpedts  in 
about  thirty  days;  and  by  degrees,  and  more 
accurate  obfervations,  they  would  find,  that  the 
real  time  of  her  performing  an  entire  revolution 
was  very  nearly  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half. 
This  furniflied  them  with  the  divifion  of  their 
time  into  months,  or  revolutions  of  the  moon  5 
of  which  we  know  with  certainty  they  were  pof- 
fentd.  But  this  period,  though  of  great  ufe, 
was  evidently  too  Ihort  for  many  purpofes,  and 
particularly  for  meafuring  the  feafons ;  which 
they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  depended  on  the 
influences  of  the  fun.  By  continued  obfervation 
they  difcovered,  that  about  twelve  revolutions  of 
the  moon  included  all  the  variety  of  feafons, 
which  begun  again,  and  revolved  every  twelve 
months.  This  fuggefted  to  them  that  larger 
divifion  of  time  called  a  year,,  confiding  of  twelve 
lunations,  or  354  days,  which  was  the  moil 
ancient  meafure  of  the  year  in  almoft  all  na- 
tions 43.  That  this  was  for  fome  time  at  leaft 
the  form  of  the  Druidical  year,  is  both  probable 
in  itfelf,  and  from  the  following  expreilion  of 
Pliny  :    cc  That   they  begun   both  their  months 

4i  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  l.i.c,  50. 

43  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Scien^j,  v,  1.  p.  23a. 
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<c  and  years,  not  from  the  change,  but  from  the 
"  fixth  day  of  the  moon44."  This  is  even  a  de- 
monstration that  their  years  confided  of  a  certain 
number  of  lunar  revolutions,  as  they  always  com- 
menced on  the  fame  day  of  the  moon.  But  as 
this  year  of  twelve  lunar  months  falls  eleven  days 
and  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  day  fhort  of  a  real 
revolution  of  the  fun,  this  error  would  foon  be 
perceived,  and  call  for  reformation;  though  we 
are  not  informed  of  the  particular  manner  in 
which  it  was  rectified.  Various  arguments  might 
be  collected  to  make  it  very  probable  that  the 
Britons  were  acquainted  with  a  year  exact  enough 
for  every  purpofe  of  life,  when  they  were  firft  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans ;  but  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  mention  one,  which  is  taken  from  the  time 
and  circumftances  of  that  invafion.  The  learned 
Dr.  Halley  hath  demonstrated  that  Csefar  arrived 
in  Britain,  in  his  firft  year's  expedition,  on  the 
26th  day  of  Auguft  :  and  Csefar  himfelf  informs 
us,  that  at  his  arrival  the  harveft  was  rimmed, 
except  in  one  field,  which  by  fame  means  or 
other  was  more  backward  than  the  red  of  the 
country 45.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  Britifh 
hufbandmen  knew  and  ufed  the  molt  proper 
feafons  for  ploughing,  fowing,  and  reaping. 
The  Druids,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  had  alfo  a 
cycle  or  period  of  thirty  years,  which  they  called 
an  age,  and  which  commenced  likewife  on  the 
fixth  day  of  the  moon  •,   but  that  author  hath  not 

44-  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  16.  c.  44. 

4>  Philofoph.  Tranfaft.  No.  193.     Csfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4. 
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acquainted  us  on  what  principles  this  cycle  was 
formedj  nor  to  what  purpofes  it  was  applied46. 
We  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  this  was  the  cycle 
of  the  fun,  which  confifts  of  twenty-eight  years, 
and  regulates  the  dominical  letters.  It  is  more 
probable,  that  while  the  Druids  made  ufe  of  the 
year  of  twelve  lunar  months,  and  had  not  invented 
a  method  of  adjufting  it  to  the  real  revolution  of 
the  fun,  they  obferved  that  the  beginning  of  this 
year  had  pafTed  through  all  the  feafons,  and  re- 
turned to  the  point  from  whence  it  fet  out,  in  a 
courfe  of  about  thirty-three  years ;  which  they 
might  therefore  call  an  age  47.  Others  may  per- 
haps be  of  opinion,  that  this  thirty  years  cycle 
of  the  Druids  is  the  fame  with  the  great  year  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  or  a  revolution  of  Saturn. 
Sorrfe  have  imagined  that  the  Druids  were  alfo 
acquainted  with  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  cycle  of  the  moon. 
But  the  evidence  of  this  depends  entirely  on  the 
truth  of  that  fuppofition,  that  the  Hyperborean 
ifiand,  which  is  defcribed  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
was  Britain,  or  fome  of  the  Britiih.  ifles 48.  Among 
many  other  furprifing  things,  that  author  fays, 
concerning  this  Hyperborean  ifiand,  cc  That  its 
<c  inhabitants  believed  that  Apollo  defcended 
cc  into  their  ifiand  at  the  end  of  every  nineteen 
€C  years  ;  in  which  period  of  time  the  fun  and 
"  moon,  having  performed  their  various  revolu- 

46  Pirn.  Hift.Nat.  I.  16.  c.  44. 

47  Stanley's  Hilt.  Philofoph.  p.  537. 
4-8  Carte's  Hift.  Eng.  v.  1.  p.  54,  53. 
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<c  tions,  return  to  the  fame  point,  and  begin  to 
cc  repeat  the  fame  revolutions.  This  is  called 
<c  by  the  Greeks  the  great  year,  or  the  cycle  of 
"  Meton49." 

When  the  Druids  and  other  ancient  philofo-  9therPar- 
phers  had  fixed  their  eyes  with  long  and  eager  the  Drui- 
attention  upon  the  fun  and  moon,  they  could  not 
fail  to  make  fome  other  obfervations  on  thefe 
great  luminaries,  befides  thofe  which  immediately 
related  to  the  menfuration  of  time.  With  regard 
to  the  moon  in  particular,  they  could  not  but 
obferve,  that  the  rays  of  light  which  fhe  emitted 
were  in  many  refpecls  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  fun.  This  would  foon  lead  them  to  di£* 
cover,  that  the  moon  was  not  the  original  foun- 
tain of  her  own  light,  but  that  fhe  fhone  with 
rays  borrowed  from  the  fun.  Accordingly  we 
find  this  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  mofl 
ancient  philofophers  of  every  country  5°.  The 
dark  places  in  the  orb  of  the  moon,  even  when 
fhe  appears  in  her  greateft  fplendour,  are  fo  re- 
markable, that  they  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
very  firft  aflronomers,  and  made  them  conjecture 
that  her  furface  was  like  that  of  our  earth,  un- 
equal, confiding  of  feas,  vallies,  and  mountains, 
From  thence  they  came  to  be  generally  of  opi- 
nion that  fhe  was   aifo   inhabited51.     As    thefe 

4-9  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  2.  0  47.  p.  159.  1.  12.  c.  36.  p.  501. 
5o  Plutarchus  de  Placit.  Philofoph.  1.  2.  c.  28.    Burnet's  Ar- 
cheolog.  Philof.  p.  207.    Dutens  Recherches,  &c.  c.  12.  p.  219. 
S*  Burnet,  p.  180.  198.  226.  Dutens,  p.  223,  &c. 
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were  in  particular  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras, 
we  have  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  doubt  but  they 
were  entertained  by  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and 
Britain.  But  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
as  they  excited  the  greateft  aftonimment  in  the 
common  people,  fo  they  awakened  the  moll 
earneft  attention  in  the  ancient  philofophers  of 
all  countries.  It  was  not  very  difficult  to  dif- 
cover  the  immediate  caufes  of  thefe  furprifing 
appearances  -,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
the  aftronomers  of  all  countries,  after  fome  time, 
found  out  that  thefe  extraordinary  obfcurations 
of  the  fun  were  occafioned  by  the  interpofition 
of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  that  great 
fountain  of  light;  and  thofe  of  the  moon,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  earth  between  her  and  the 
fun.  However  this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that 
they  obferved  them  with  the  mod  anxious  care, 
and  recorded  them  with  the  greateft  diligence 
and  fidelity,  as  the  moil  remarkable  events  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  heavens  5\  Thefe  mutual  ob- 
fcurations of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  generally 
believed,  for  many  ages,  to  proceed  from  the 
extraordinary  interpofition  of  .the  Deity,  and  to 
be  portentous  of  fome  great  calamity  or  revolu- 
tion 53.  It  was  even  long  before  the  philofo- 
phers themfelv.es  were  fully  convinced  that 
eclipfes  proceeded  from  the  eftabiifhed  laws  and 
regular  courfe  of  nature;  and  ilill  longer,  be- 

5a  Porphy.  apud  Simplic.  v.  2. 

53  Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  I.  2,  &  12.  Valer.  Maxim.  1.  8.  c.  11. 

fore 
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fore  they  imagined  that  it  was  podible  to  foretell 
them  a  confiderable  time  before  they  happened. 
Thales  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  firft  of  the  Grecian  philofophers  who  at- 
tempted to  foretell  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun;  and, 
from  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  that 
matter,  he  feems  rather  to  have  guefTed  at  the 
year  in  which  it  was  to  happen,  than  to  have 
difcovered  the  precife  time  of  it  by  calcula- 
tion s*.  Thales  is  fuppofed  by  fome  writers  to 
have  formed  this  conjecture  by  the  help  of  the 
Chaldean  cycle,  called  Saros  55.  This  cycle  con- 
fided of  6^ St  days,  or  223  lunations,  or  iS 
years  15  days  eight  hours;  after  which  they 
imagined,  from  a  long  feries  of  obfervations, 
that  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  returned 
again  in  the  fame  order  and  quantity  as  before **. 
It  is  pofTible  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  BrU 
tain  may  have  been  acquainted  with  this  or  fome 
fu'ch  cycle,  collected  from  their  own  obferva- 
tions, or  communicated  to  them  by  Pythagoras 
or  fome  of  his  difciples;  and  by  this  means  they 
may  have  predicted  eclipfes,  in  a  vague  and  un- 
certain manner,  as  modern  aftronomers  predict 
the  return  of  comets. 

Though  the  fun  and  moon,  the  illuftrious  Their  af- 
rulers  of  the  day  and  night,  were  certainly  the  the'ftarJ.0 
chief  objects  both  of  the  religious  worfhip  and 

?*  Herodot.  1.  1.  p.  29. 

ss  Flamfted  Hift.  Caeleft.  Brit.  1.  3.  p.  7.     Letters  to  Martin 
Folkes,  Efq;  on  the  Aftronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  93, 
56  Id.  Letter  2.  p.  33. 
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philofophic  enquiries  of  the  Britifh  Druids,  yet 
we  have  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  they  wholly 
neglected  and  difregarded  thofe  letter  lights 
which  make  fo  glorious  an  appearance  in  the 
canopy  of  Heaven.  We  are  told  both  by  Cas- 
far  and  Mela,  that  they  fludied  the  ftars  as  well 
as  the  fun  and  moon  -,  and  that  they  profeffed  to 
know,  and  taught  their  difciples  many  things 
concerning  the  motions  of  thefe  heavenly  bodies 57. 
From  thefe  teftimonies  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  planets, 
diftinguifhed  them  from  the  fixed  ftars,  and 
carefully  obferved  their  motions  and  revolu- 
tions. If  this  difcovery  was  the  refult  of  their 
own  obfervations,  it  would  be  gradual,  and  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  they  found  out  all 
the  planets s8.  They  might  perhaps  have  re- 
ceived fome  aftiftance  and  information  from  Py- 
thagoras, or  from  fome  other  quarter.  But 
whether  this  difcovery  of  the  planets  was  their 
own,  or  communicated  to  them  by  others,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  precife  number  of  thefe  wandering  ftars. 
Dio  Caflius  fays,  that  the  cuftom  of  giving  the 
name  of  one  of  the  planets  to  each  of  the  {even 
days  of  the  week,  was  an  invention  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  from  them  was  gradually  communi- 
cated to  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world ;  and 
that  in  his  time  this  cuftom  was  fo  firmly  efta- 

57  Csefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14..    Mela,  1.  3.  c.  2. 
5*  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  v.  1.  p.  24.9, 

blifhed, 
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blifhed,  not  only  among  the  Romans,  but  among 
all  the  reft  of  mankind,  that  in  every  country  it 
appeared  to  be  a  native  inftitution59.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  planets,  and  perhaps  the  cuftom  of 
giving  their  names  to  the  days  of  the  week,  was 
brought  out  of  Egypt  into  Italy  by  Pythagoras, 
more  than  five  hundred  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Chriftian  CEra;  and  from  thence  it 
could  not  be  very  long  before  it  reached  Gaul 
and  Britain.  But  though  we  have  little  or  no 
reafon  to  doubt  that  the  Druids  knew  the  num- 
ber, and  obferved  the  motion  of  the  planets, 
yet  it  may  be  quefcioned  whether  they  had  dif- 
covered  the  times  in  which  they  performed  their 
feveral  revolutions.  Some  of  thefe  ftars,  as  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn,  take  fo  great  a  number  of  years 
in  revolving,  that  it  required  a  very  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  patience  and  attention  to  dis- 
cover the  precife  periods  of  their  revolutions. 
If  we  could  be  certain  that  the  ifland  in.  which 
the  ancients  imagined  Saturn  lay  afleep,  was  one 
of  the  Britifh  ifles,  as  Plutarch  intimates  it  was, 
we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  Britifh 
Druids  were  not  ignorant  of  the  length  of  the 
period  in  which  the  planet  Saturn  performs  a  re- 
volution. For  that  fame  author,  in  another  trea- 
tife,  tells  us,  cc  That  the  inhabitants  of  that 
cc  ifland  kept  every  thirtieth  year  a  folemn  fe[^ 
cc  tival  in  honour  of  Saturn,   when  his  ftar  en- 

59  Dio  Caff.  1.  37. 
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Conftella- 
tions,  and 
the  zodiac. 


(t  tered  into  the  fign  of  Taurus fio."  Every 
reader  is  at  full  liberty  to  judge  for  himfelf, 
what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  fuch  teftimonies, 
which  in  fome  of  their  circumftances  are  evi- 
dently fabulous,  though  in  others  they  may  per- 
haps be  true. 

If  we  could  depend  upon  the  above  teflimony 
of  Plutarch,  we  fliould  have  one  pofitive  proof 
that  the  Druids  of  the  Britifh  ifles  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  conftellations,  and  even  with 
the  figns  of  the  zodiac;  and  that  they  meafured 
the  revolutions  of  the  fun  and  planets,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  length  of  time  between  their  de- 
parture from  and  return  to  one  of  thefe  figns. 
But  though  we  had  no  direct  evidence  of  this 
remaining  in  hiftory,  yet  it  is  certainly  very  pro- 
bable, on  feveral  accounts.  At  firft  fight,  the 
fixed  {tars  appear  to  be  fcattered  over  the  vault 
of  Heaven  in  the  greateft  confufion  and  diforder. 
But  upon  a  more  attentive  view,  we  are  apt  to 
be  ftruck  with  the  remarkable  figures  of  fome 
clufters  of  them,  and  to  fancy  that  they  refemble 
certain  animals,  and  other  things  with  which  we 
are  well  acquainted.  As  thefe  ftars  always  pre- 
fent  the  fame  figures  to  our  view,  by  degrees 
they  make  a  deep  impretfion  on  our  imagina- 
tions, and  the  idea  of  them  recurs  every  time  we 
fee  them.  Agreeable  to  this,  we  find  that  the 
pra&ice  of  dividing  the  fixed  ftars  into  clufters 


60  Plutarch,  de  Defe&u  Oraculorum.  Id.  de  Facie  yj  Orbe  Lunse. 
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or  constellations,  and  giving  each  of  thefe  a  par- 
ticular name,  was  very  ancient,  in  every  coun- 
try where  they  applied  to  the  ftudy  and  contem- 
plation   of  rhe    heavenly  bodies.     A   writer   of 
great  erudition  hath  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
feveral  of  the  confteliations,  and  even  the  fjgns 
of  the  zodiac,  were  known  both  in  Egypt  and 
Chaldea,     above    fixteen    hundred   years   before 
J.  C.61.      It  appears,  from  the  writings  of  Ke- 
fiod  and  Homer,  that  fome  of  the  confteliations, 
at  lead,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  in  very  an- 
cient  times  6\     Pythagoras,    who   flourifhed   in 
Italy   more  than  five  hundred  years  before  the 
birth   of  Chrift,   was  well  acquainted  with   the 
confteliations  and  the  zodiac63.     It  feems  to  be 
almoft   certain,    therefore,    that    the  Druids    of 
Gaul  and  Britain  had  obtained  fome  knowledge 
of  thefe  inventions,   either  bv  their  own  obferva- 
tions,  or    from   the   communications   of  others^ 
But  it  muft  be  confciTed,  that  hiftory  hath  not  pre- 
ferved  any  account  ofthe  particulars,  and  extent 
of  their  knowledge,    in  this  part  of  aftronomy. 
The  Druids   of  Gaul  and  Britain,  as  well  as  The 


semun- 


the  ancient  philofophers  of  other  countries,   had  danei~yf- 

r  r  tern  of  the 

a  general  plan  or  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,    and  of  Druids. 
the   difpofition    and   arrangement  of  its   various 
parts,   in    which  they  inftrudted    their  difciples. 
This  is   both  probable  in  itfelf,    and   is  plainly 
intimated  by  feveral  authors  of  the  greateft  au- 

61  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  244,  245. 
**  Letter  to  Martin  Folk.es,  Efqj  on  Aftronomy,  p.  ao,  &c. 
6i  Ibid.  p.  119, 

thority. 
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thority 6*.  But  we  cannot  be  certain  whether 
this  Druidical  fyftem  of  the  world  was  of  their 
own  invention,  or  was  borrowed  from  others. 
If  it  was  borrowed,  it  was  mod  probably  from 
the  Pythagoreans,  to  whom  they  were  the  nearer! 
neighbours,  and  with  whom  they  had  the  greater! 
intercourfe.  The  mundane  fyftem  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans is  thus  delineated,  by  the  learned 
Mr.  Stanley,  from  the  writings  of  thefe  philo- 
fophers :  "  The  fun  is  fettled  in  the  midft  of 
"  the  world,  immovable ;  the  fphere  of  the 
"  fixed  ftars  in  the  extremity  or  outfide  of  the 
"  world,  immovable  alfo ;  betwixt  thefe  are 
"  difpofed  the  planets,  and  amongft  them  the 
"  earth  as  one  of  them;  the  earth  moves  both 
"  about  the  fun  and  about  his  proper  axis.  Its 
"  diurnal  motion  by  one  revolution  makes  a 
"  night  and  day,  its  annual  motion  about  the 
"  fun  by  one  revolution  makes  a  year  5  fo  as  by 
"  reafon  of  his  diurnal  motion  to  the  eaft,  the 
ff  fun  and  other  {tars  feem  to  move  to  the  weft ; 
cc  and  by  reafon  of  its  annual  motion  through 
H  the  zodiac,  the  earth  itlelf  is  in  one  fign,  and 
"  the  fun  feems  to  be  in  the  fign  oppofite  to  it. 
<c  Betwixt  the  fun  and  the  earth  they  place  Mer- 
"  cury  and  Venus g  betwixt  the  earth  and  the 
"  fixed  ftars,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The 
cc  moon  being  next  the  earth,  is  continually 
.".moved   within  the  great   orb   betwixt  Venus 

fi4  Csef.  de  Bel.  Gal-.  1.  6.  c.  14-  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  1.  3.  c.  2. 
Amruian.  Marcellin.  .1.  15*  c.  9.    Cluverius,  \.  1.  c.  38. 
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cc  and  Mars,  round  about  the  earth  as  its 
"  centre  -,  its  revolution  about  the  earth  is  com- 
<c  pleted  in  a  month,  about  the  fun  (together 
<(  with  the  earth)  in  a  year65."  A  late  learned 
writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  above  account  of 
the  Pythagorean  fyftem  cannot  be  fairly  col- 
lected from  the  writings  of  thefe  philofophers  66. 
It  would  be  very  improper  to  enter  into  any  dii- 
cuffion  of  this  quefiion  in  this  place;  efpecially 
as  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  Druidical  fyf- 
tem  of  the  world  was  the  fame  with  the  Py- 
thagorean. 

It  hath  been  imagined,  that  the  Druids  had  Aftronc- 
inftruments  of  fome  kind  or  other,  which  an-  ih-uments. 
fwered  the  fame  purpofes  with  our  telefcopes,  in 
making  obfervations  on  the  heavenly  bodies67. 
The  only  foundation  of  this  very  improbable 
conjecture  is  an  exprefiion  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
in  his  defcription  of  the  famous  Hyperborean 
ifland.  They  fay  further,  that  the  moon  is  {een 
from  that  ifland,  as  if  ihe  was  but  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  earth,  and  having  hills  or 
mountains  like  ours  on  her  furface63.  But  no 
fuch  inference  can  be  reafonably  drawn  from  this 
exprefiion,  which  in  reality  merits  little  more 
regard  than  what  Strabo  reports  was  faid  of 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain:  "That  they 

65  Stanley's  Hift.,of  Philofophy,  p.  573, 

66  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  114. 

67  Carte's  Hift.  Eng.  v.  1.  p,  53, 

68  Diod.  Sic.  1.  z.  §  47. 

fC  heard 
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c*  beard  the  hiding  noife  of  the  Sun  every  even- 
"  ing  when  he  fell  into  the  Weftern  Ocean69." 

The  application  of  the  Druids  to  the  fludy  of 
philofophy  and  aflronomy  amounts  almoft  to  a 
dernonftration  that  they  applied  alfo  to  the  fludy 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  For  fome  know- 
ledge of  both  thefe  fciences  is  indifpenfibly  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  phyfiologift  and  aflronomer,  as  well 
as  of  great  and  daily  ufe  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life. 
Anthme.         j±s  foon  as  tne  inhabitants  of  any  country  are 

tic  of  the        r  J  J 

Druids.  formed  into  civil  fociety,  and  are  poffeffed  of 
property,  they  begin  to  need  and  to  acquire  fome 
fkill  in  the  ufe  of  numbers  for  the  management 
of  their  affairs.  Even  while  they  are  ftill  a  na- 
tion of  fhepherds,  and  have  no  other  wealth  but 
their  flocks  and  herds,  they  learn  to  count  the 
number  of  their  cattle  of  different  kinds,  to  dif- 
cover  in  what  proportion  they  increafe  or  de- 
creafe,  to  judge  how  great  a  number  of  one 
kind  of  animals  is  equivalent  to  a  given  number 
of  another  kind,  and  the  like.  When  fome  of 
the  people  of  this  nation  begin  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  and  others  to  engage  in  commerce,  their 
affairs  become  more  complicated  -,  they  ftand  in 
need  of,  and  by  degrees  obtain,  a  more  extenfive 
knowledge  in  arithmetical  operations.  But  when 
a  confiderable  number  of  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion, like  the  Druids  of  Britain,  have  been  long 

69  Strabo,  I.  2.  p.  138. 
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employed  in  phyfiological  and  agronomical  re- 
fearches,  in  difcovering  the  natures  and  pro<- 
perties  of  bodies;  the  form  and  magnitude  of 
the  world ;  the  order,  motions,  and  revolutions 
of  the  heavenly  orbs;  we  may  conclude,  that 
they  have  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the 
fcience  of  numbers,  and  the  arts  of  calculation. 
The  truth  of  theie  obfervations  is  confirmed  by 
the  hiflory  of  all  nations  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern; in  which  we  conflantly  find  that  the  (kill 
of  every  people  in  arithmetic  was  proportioned 
to  their  way  of  life,  and  to  their  progrefs  in  the 
other  fciences,  and  efpecially  in  aflronomy  7°. 
On  this  foundation  we  may  reafonably  prefume, 
that  the  Britifh  Druids  were  no  contemptible 
arithmeticians.  If  we  were  certain  that  Abaris, 
the  famous  Hyperborean  philofopher,  the  friend 
and  fcholar  of  Pythagoras,  was  really  a  Britifh. 
Druid,  as  fome  have  imagined,  we  fhould  be 
able  to  produce  direct  hiftorical  evidence  of  what 
is  here  prefumed  7\  For  Iamblicus,  in  the  life 
of  Pythagoras,  fays,  cc  That  he  taught  Abaris  to 
<c  find  out  all  truth  by  the  fcience  of  arith- 
,€  metic  7\"  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  im- 
probable that  the  Druids  had  made  any  confi- 
derable progrefs  in  arithmetic,  as  this  may  feem 
to  be  impofiible  by  the  mere  flrength  of  memory 
without  the  affiftanee  of  figures  and  of  written 
rules.     But  it  is  very  difficult  to  afcertain  what 

7°  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  y.  1,  p.  211,  212,  213, 
7*  Carte's  Hid.  Eog.  p.  52.  62. 
7*  Iamblic*  vita  Pythag.  c.  19. 
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may  be  done  by  memory  alone,  when  it  hath 
been  long  exercifed  in  this"  way.  We  have  had 
an  example  in  our  own  age,  of  a  perfon  who 
could  perform  fome  of  the  mofr  tedious  and  dif- 
ficult operations  in  arithmetic,  by  the  mere 
itrength  of  his  memory  7\  The  want  of  writ- 
ten rules  could  be  no  great  difad vantage  to  the 
Druids,  as  the  precepts  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  fciences,  were  couched  in  verfe,  which 
would  be  eafily  got  by  heart  and  long  remem- 
bered. Though  the  Druids  were  unacquainted 
with  the  Arabic  characters  which  are  now  in  ufe, 
we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  de- 
ftitute  of  marks  or  characters  of  fome  other  kind, 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  anfwered  the  fame  pur- 
poses, both  in  making  and  recording  their  cal- 
culations. In  particular,  we  have  reafon  to  think 
that  they  made  ufe  of  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  for  both  thefe  purpofes.  This  feems 
to  be  plainly  intimated  by  Caefar  in  the  following 
expreOTion  concerning  the  Druids  of  Gaul :  "  In 
cc  almoft  all  other  public  tranfactions,  and  pri- 
K  vate  accounts  or  computations,  they  make  ufe 
<c  of  the  Greek  letters74."  This  is  further  con- 
firmed by  what  the  fame  author  fays  of  the  Hel- 
vetii ;  a  people  of  the  fame  origin,  language,  and 
manners  with  the  Gauls  and  Britons.  "  Tables 
«c  were  found  in  the  camp  of  the  Helvetii  writ- 
tc  ten  in  Greek  letters,  containing  an  account  of 
i(  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  had 

:t  Jedediab  Euxten.  74  Cxfar  de  Bel,  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14, 
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<c  left  their  native  country,  and  alfo  feparate  ac- 
cc  counts' of  the  boys,  old  men,  andwomen75." 

When  the  people  of  any  country  come  to  be  Geometry 
engaged  in  agriculture,  architecture,  commerce,  j>rJi^ 
and  the  ftudy  of  the  Sciences,  they  have  daily 
occafion  to  meafure  fome  things,  as  well  as  to 
number  others.  This  obliges-  them  to  ftudy  the 
fcience  of  menfuration,  in  which  they  will  by 
degrees  obtain,  partly  from  the  information  of 
others,  and  partly  from  their  own  invention,  that 
knowledge  which  is  neceiTary  to  their  exigencies. 
From  hence  we  may  very  reafonably  conclude* 
that  fome  of  the  Britons,  and  particularly  the 
Druids,  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  geo- 
metry, or  the  fcience  of  menfuration,  as  well  as 
in  arithmetic,  before  they  were  fubdued  by  the 
Romans.  This  conclulion  isv  confirmed  by  the 
beft  hiflorical  evidence  3  that  the  Druids  were 
all  acquainted  with  that  part  of  this  fcience 
which  is  properly  called  geometry,  or  the  mea- 
furing  of  land.  cc  When  any  difputes  arife 
<c  (fays  C^efar)  about  their  inheritances,  or  any 
cc  controverfies  about  the  limits  of  their  fields, 
c<  they  are  entirely  referred  to  the  decifion  of 
cc  their  Druids 7V  Now,  we  mud  be  con- 
vinced that  it  was  impoflible  for  the  Druids  to 
determine  thefe  difputes  about  inheritances  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  geometry,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  it  was  the  law  and  cuftom  of  the 
ancient   Britons    to   divide   the   eftate  of  every 

75  Oefarde  Bel.  Gal.  1..-I-.  7*  Ibid.  1.  6.  c.  13. 
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father  equally  among  all  his  fons.  In  order  to 
do  this,  it  was  neceffary  for  thefe  judges  to  be 
able  to  divide  an  eftate  into  four,  five,  fix,  or 
more  equal  parts,  according  to  the  number  of 
fons  in  a  family.  Nay,  both  Caefar  and  Mela 
plainly  intimate  that  the  Druids  were  converfant 
in  the  mod:  fublime  fpeculations  of  geometry; 
"  in  meafuring  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and 
"  even  of  the  world77.". 
Geography  ^ye  }Tave  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Britons, 
Druids.  efpecially  the  Britifh  Druids,  were  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography  at  lead  of  their 
own  ifland.  Mankind,  even  in  the  moft  rude 
and- imperfect  ftate  of  fociety,  gradually  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell, 
of  the  diftance  and  relative  fituations  of  its 
mountains,  woods,  rivers,  and  other  remarkable 
places,  by  purfuing  their  game  and  tending 
their  flocks.  But  when  they  are  formed  into 
regular  ftates  and  kingdoms,  their  knowledge 
of  their  country  becomes  more  exact  and  par- 
ticular, by  the  difpofitions  which  are  neceffary 
in  fettling  the  boundaries  of  thefe  feveral  ftates. 
Sovereigns  are  at  great  pains  to  gain  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  fituation  and  extent  of  their 
own  dominions,  and  of  thofe  of  their  neighbours. 
When  wars  arife,  and  armies  are  marched,  by 
the  allies  of  both  contending  parties,  from  all 
the  different  and  moft  diftant  corners  of  a  coun- 
try,  the  geography  of  the  whole,  and  of  every 

'  77  Casfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  I  3.     Mela,  1.  3.  c.  z. 
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part  of  it,  becomes  more  and  more  known. 
When  merchants  carry  the  fuperfluities  of  one 
part  to  fupply  the  wants  of  another,  they  acquire 
a  dill  more  exact  acquaintance  with  the  fixa- 
tions and  diftances  of  places.  But  befides  all 
thefe,  the  Britifh  Druids  had  peculiar  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  their  country.  They  were  a  very 
numerous  body  of  men,  who  had  focieties  fettled 
in  all  parts  of  Britain  and  the  furrounding  ifles, 
maintaining  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  each 
other,  and  with  their  common  head,  the  Arch- 
druid.  By  collecting  and  comparing  the  ac- 
counts of  thefe  different  focieties,  a  complete 
fyftem  of  Britifh  geography  would  eafily  be 
formed.  For  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  imagined, 
that  an  order  of  men  who  were  engaged  in  deep 
refearches  into  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the 
univerfe,  would  neglect  to  enquire  into  the  form 
and  dimenfions  of  their  own  ifland.  We  have 
indeed  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  the  Britifh  Druids  was  con- 
fined to  this  ifland.  It  is  more  probable,  that 
it  extended  much  farther,  though  we  cannot  now 
difcover  how  far  it  did  extend. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  countries,  when  they  are  Mecha- 
once  formed  into  regular  focieties,  foon  begin  to  j£^f  the 
employ  their  reafon  in  contriving  means  to  affift 
their  natural  weaknefs,  and  enable  them  to  exe- 
cute defigns  which  they  could  not  accomplifh  by 
mere  bodily  ftrength.  This  is  evidently  one  of 
the  valuable  purpofes  for  which  reafon  was  be- 
D  2  flowed 
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flowed  on  men,   and  in  this  they  have  been  more 
or  lefs  fuccefsful  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  various  ways  of  life,  the  degrees  of  their 
natural  ingenuity,  and  of  their  acquired  know- 
ledge.    As    long   indeed  as    the  people  of  any 
country  live  wholly  by  hunting  and  pafturage> 
their  natural  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs  may  be  nearly 
fufMcient  to  anfwer  all  their  purpofes;   but  when 
they  engage  in  agriculture,  architecture,  naviga- 
tion, and  other  arts,    they  foon  find  that  the  ut- 
moft  exertion  of  their   bodily  ftrength   is  often 
inefficient  to  accomplifh    their   defigns.     This 
obliges  them  to  exercife  their  reafon  in  finding 
out  the  means  of  furmounting  thefe  difficulties, 
and  executing  the  works  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged.    In  this  mankind  have  been  remarkably 
fuccefsful ;    and,    by   the  difcovery   and  appli- 
cation  of  the   mechanical  powers,   as   they  are 
called,  they  have  been  enabled  to  execute  many 
great  and   ufeful   works,    which   were  naturally 
impolTible  to  fuch  feeble  creatures,  without  the 
affiftance  of  thefe    powers.      As   feveral  of  the 
Britifh  nations  were  not  unacquainted  with  agriT 
culture,  architecture,   navigation,  and  other  arts, 
when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans,  we  may 
conclude,  that  thefe  nations  were  not  altogether 
ftrangers  to  the  nature  and  application  of  at  lead 
fome  of  the  mechanical  powers.     Nay,  there  are 
flill  many  monuments  remaining  in  Britain  and 
the  adjacent  ifles,  which  cannot  fo  reafonably  be 
afcribed  to  any  as  to   the  ancient   Britons,    and 
which  give    us   caufe  to  think3    that  they  had 

made 
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made  great  progrefs  in  this  ufeful  part  of  learn- 
ing, and  could  apply  the  mechanicalpowers,  fo 
as  to  produce  very  afton  idling  effects.  'As  thefc 
monuments  appear  to  have  been  defigned  for 
religious  purpofes,  we  may  be  certain  that  they 
were  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Druids. 
How  many  obelifks  or  pillars,  of  one  rough, 
unpolifhed  ftone  each,  are  dill  to  be  ^een  in  Bri- 
tain and  its  ifles  ?  Some  of  thefe  pillars  are  both 
very  thick  and  lofty,  erected  on  the  fummits  of 
barrows  and  of  mountains;  and  fome  of  them 
(as  at  Stonehenge)  have  ponderous  blocks  of 
{lone  raifed  aloft,  and  reding  on  the  tops  of  the 
upright  pillars  73.  We-  can  hardly  fuppofe  that 
it  was  pofiible  to -cut  thefe  prodigious  mafies  of 
ftone  (fome  of  them  above  forty  tons  in  weight) 
without  wedges,  or  to  raife  them  out  of  the 
quarry  without  levers.  But  it  certainly  required 
(till  greater  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
and  of  the  methods  of  applying  them,  to  tranf- 
port  thofe  huge  (tones  from  the  quarry  to  the 
places  of  their  de'rti-nation  ;  to  erect  the  perpen- 
dicular pillars,  and  to  elevate  the  imports  to  the 
tops  of  thefe  pillars.  If  that  prodigious  ftone  in 
the  parifh  of  Conftantine,  Cornwal,  was  really 
removed  by  art  from  its  original  place,  and 
fixed  where  it  now  (lands  (as  one  of  our  mod 
learned  and  diligent  antiquaries  thinks  it  was), 
it  is  a  demondration,  that  the  Druids  could  per- 
form the  mod  altonifhing  feats  by  their  (kill   in 

T?  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwal,  1.  3.  c.  2. 
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mechanics.  It  is  thus  defcribed  by  that  au- 
thor :  (:  It  is  one  vaft  egg-like  ftone,  placed  on 
"  the  points  of  two  natural  rocks,  fo  that  one 
*c  may  creep  under  the  great  one,  and  between 
"  its  fupporters,  through  a  paffage  about  three 
sf  feet  wide,  and  as  much  high.  The  longed 
c5  diameter  of  this  ftone  is  33  feet,  pointing 
iC  due  north  and  fouth;  it  is  14  feet  6  inches 
ff  deep  3  and  the  breadth  in  the  middle  of  the 
cf  furface,  where  wideft,  was  18  feet  6  inches 
<c  wide  from  eaft  to  weft.  I  meafured  one  half 
cc  of  the  circumference,  and  found  it,  according 
Ci  to  my  computation,  48  feet  and  a  half;  fo 
"  that  this  ftone  is  97  feet  in  circumference, 
cc  about  60  feet  crofs  the  middle,  and,  by  the 
c?  beft  informations  I  can  get,  contains  at  leaft 
<i  750  ton  of  ftone.  This  ftone  is  no  lefs  won- 
<€  derful  for  its  pofition  than  for  its  fize;  for 
<c  although  the  under  part  is  nearly  femicircular, 
cc  yet  it  refts  on  two  large  rocks,  and  fo  light 
"  and  detached  does  it  ftand,  that  it  touches  the 
cc  two  under  ftones  but  as  it  were  on  their  points, 
"  and  all  the  fky  appears.  The  two  Tolmens 
<c  (fo  thefe  ftones  are  called)  at  Scilly,  are  mo- 
cc  numents  evidently  of  the  fame  fame  kind  with 
<£  this,  and  of  the  fame  name;  and  thefe,  with 
<c  all  of  like  ftructure,  may,  with  great  proba- 
ct  bility,  I  think,  though  of  fuch  ftupendous 
C{  weight,  be  aliened  to  be  works  of  art;  the 
<f  under  ftones,  in  fome  inftances,  appearing  to 
cc  have  been  fitted  to  receive  and  fupport  the 
cc  upper  one.     It  is  alfo  plain,  from  their  works 

"  at 
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tc  at  Stonehenge,  and  fome  of  their  other  mo- 
cc  numents,  that  the  Druids  had  fkill  enough  in 
<f  the  mechanical  powers  to  lift  vaft  weights,'* 
&c. 7D.  That  the  Britim  Druids  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  and  ufe  of  the  ba- 
lance we  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  not  only 
from  the  great  antiquity  of  that  difcovery  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  alfo  from  fome 
Druidical  monuments  which  are  frill  remaining 
in  this  ifland.  Thefe  monuments  are  called 
Lagan  Stones,  or  rocking  Hones ;  and  each  of 
them  confiils  of  one  prodigious  block  of  {lone, 
refting  upon  an  upright  ftone  or  rock,  and  fo 
equally  balanced,  that  a  very  fmall  force,  fome- 
times  even  a  child,  can  move  it  up  and  down, 
though  hardly  any  force  is  fufficient  to  remove 
it  from  its.  ftation.  Some  of  thefe  ftones  may 
have  fallen  into  this  pofition  by  accident,  but 
others  of  them  evidently  appear  to  have  been 
placed  in  it  by  art80.  That  the  ancient  Britons 
underftood  the  conftitution  and  ufe  of  wheels, 
the  great  number  of  their  war-chariots  and  other 
wheel-carriages  is  a  fufficient  proof;  and  that 
they  knew  how  to  combine  them  together  and 
with  the  other  mechanical  powers,  fo  as  to  form 
machines  capable  of  raifing  and  tranfporting 
very  heavy  weights,  we  have  good  reafon  to 
believe.  In  a  word,  if  the  Britifh  Druids  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  ufe  of  any 

79  Dr.  Eorhfe's  Antiq.  Cornwai,  p.  174.,  175. 
*°  Id.  ibid.  p.  180,  Sec. 
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of  the  mechanical  powers,  it  was  moil  probably 
of  the  fcrew,   though  even  of  this  we  cannot  be 
certain. 
Theme-  ^s  ^  ]ove   Qf  ]jfe  ;s  a  very  ftrong  and  uni- 

dicine  of  i  ■•*•.{■  «• 

the  Dm-  verfal  paMlon,  mankind  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries  have  endeavoured  to  difcover  the  mod 
effectual  means  of  preferving  it,  and  of  curing 
thofe  difeafes  which  threatened  its  deftruction. 
It  is  neediefs  therefore  to  enquire  when  medi- 
cine or  the  healing  art  firft  began  to  be  ftudied 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  As  foon  as  there 
were  men  in  this  ifland  who  defired  to  prolong 
life  and  enjoy  health  this  art  was  ftudied.  But 
it  was  long,  probably  many  ages,  after  this  be- 
fore the  ftudy  and  practice  of  phyfic  became  the 
peculiar  province  of  one  particular  clafs  or  order 
of  men.  In  the  favage,  roaming  ftate  every 
man  was  his  own  phyfician,  and  was  at  the  fame 
time  ready  to  impart  to  all  others  who  needed 
his  aftiftance,  all  his  fkill,  without  the  mod 
diftant  profpe£t  of  reward SI.  But  when  a  re- 
gular form  of  government,  and  a  proper  fubor- 
dination  and  diftinction  of  ranks  came  to  be 
cftablifhed  in  any  country,  then  the  care  of 
health,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  art  of  healing 
wounds  and  difeafes,  began  to  be  devolved  on 
fuch  members  of  the  fociety  as  were  believed  to 
have  the  greateft  genius  and  the  belt  opportu- 
nities for  that  fludy.     In  Germany,  and  in  the 

s*  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  i.  p.  194.  Plin.  Hid. 
Nat.  1.  29.  c.  5. 
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northern  nations  of  Europe,  this  important 
charge  was  chiefly  committed  to  the  old  wo- 
men of  every  flate82;  but  in  Gaul  and  Britain  ic 
was  intruded  to  the  Druids,  who  were  the  phy- 
ficians,  as  well  as  the  priefts,  of  thefe  countries. 
Pliny  fays  exprefsly,  cf  That  Tiberius  Csefar 
<c  dertroyed  the  Druids  of  the  Gauls,  who  were 
cc  the  poets  and  phyficians  of  that  nation23  " 
and  he  might  have  added  of  the  Britons.  The 
people  of  Gaul  and  Britain  were  probably  in- 
duced to  devolve  the  care  of  their  health  on  the 
Druids,  and  to  apply  to  thefe  priefts  for  the  cure 
of  their  difeafes,  not  only  by  the  high  efteern 
they  had  of  their  wifdom  and  learning,  but  alfo 
by  the  opinion  which  they  entertained,  that  a 
very  intimate  connection  fubfifted  between  the 
arts  of  healing  and  the  rites  of  religion,  and  that 
the  former  were  mou:  effectual  when  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  latter.  It  appears  indeed  to 
have  been  the  prevailing  opinion  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  that  all  internal  difeafes  pro- 
ceeded immediately  from  the  anger  of  the  Gods; 
and  that  the  only  way  of  obtaining  relief  from 
thefe  difeafes  was  by  applying  to  their  priefls  to 
appeafe  their  anger,  by  religious  rites  and  fi- 
eri fices  ^  This  was  evidently  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  who,  in  forne 
dangerous  cafes,  facrificed  one  man,  as  the  molt 
effectual  means  of  curing  another.     "  They  are 

8*  Keyfler  Antiq.  Septcnt.  p.  374,  &c. 
s?  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  I.  30.  c.  1. 
*4  Celfus,  1.  1.  in  praefat* 
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cc  much  addicted  (fays  Caefar)  to  fuperftition  ; 
-  <c  and  for  this  caufe,  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with 
cc  a  dangerous  difeafe  facrince  a  man,  or  pro- 
<c  mife  that  they  will  facrifice  one,  for  their  re- 
ci  covery.  For  this  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of 
cc  the  miniflry  of  the  Druids  $  becaufe  they  have 
<c  declared,  that  the  anger  of  the  immortal  Gods 
e<  cannot  be  appeafed,  fo  as  to  fpare  the  life  of 
cc  one  man,  but  by  the  life  of  another  8V>  This 
way  of  thinking  gave  rife  alio  to  that  great 
number  of  magical  rites  and  incantations  with 
which  (as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by)  the  medical 
practices  of  the  Druids,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
phyficians  of  antiquity,  were  attended56.  <c  No 
"  body  doubts  (fays  Pliny)  that  magic  derived 
<f  its  origin  from  medicine,  and  that  by  its  flat- 
"  tering  but  deiunve  promifes,  it  came  to  be 
"  efteemed  the  mod  fublime  and  facred  part  of 
"  the  art  of  healing87." 

Anatomy  As  fome  knowledge  of  the  ftructure  of  the 
Druids.  human  body,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  its  fe- 
veral  parts,  both  external  and  internal,  is  fo 
evidently  neceffary  to  the  fuccefsful  practice  of 
every  part  of  medicine,  we  may  reafonably  pre- 
sume that  the  Druids  applied  to  the  fludy  of 
anatomy ;  though  we  cannot  difcover,  with  cer- 
tainty, what  progrefs  they  had  made  in  that  fci- 
ence.     Their  way  of  life,  particularly  their  fre- 

**  Cxf.  de  Eel.  Gal.  1.  6. 

*s  Le  Clerc's  Biftttry  of  Phyfic,  1.  i.  c.  13, 

*7  Plin.  iliil.  Nat.  1.  30.  c.  1. 
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quent  and  earned  infpection  of  the  entrails  both 
of  beads  and  human  victims,  made  the  acquisi- 
tion of  fome  degree  of  anatomical  knowledge 
eafy  to  them,  and  almod  unavoidable.  What  a 
very  learned  writer  of  the  hidory  of  phyfic  fays 
of  the  Afclepiads,  the  defcendants  and  fuccef- 
fors  of  Efculapius,  may  not  improperly  be  ap- 
plied to  our  Druids  :  fC  I  would  not  be  fuppofed 
"  to  affirm,  that  the  Afclepiadse  had  no  man- 
cc  ner  of  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  bodies.  It 
cc  would  be  a  great  abfurdity  to  maintain  it;  for 
£C  without  this  knowledge,  they  could  neither 
(<  practife  phyfic  in  general  nor  chirurgery  in 
cc  particular.  Without  doubt  they  knew  very 
"  well ;  as  for  indance,  the  bones,  their  fkoa- 
<c  tion,  figure,  articulation,  and  all  that  de- 
cc  pends  upon  them  -,  for  otherwife  they  could 
cc  not  have  fet  them  when  they  were  broken  or 
cc  didocated.  Neither  could  they  be  ignorant 
iC  of  the  fituation  of  the  mod  confiderable  vef- 
cc  fels.  It  is  likewife  necefTary  that  they  fhould 
ec  underdand  where  the  veins  and  arteries  lie — 
cc  befides,  it  was  highly  "requifite  that  they 
cc  fhouid  very  well  know  the  places  where  the. 
cc  profounded  veiTels  meet,  to  avoid  the  lofs  of 
c<  blood  when  they  made  any  incifions,  or  when 
"  they  cut  off  any  of  the  members.  In  fhort, 
<c  they  were  obliged  to  know  feveral  places 
<c  where  there  were  tendons  and  ligaments,  and 
cc  fome  condderable  nerves. — Befides  this,  they 
<c  knew  fomething  in  general  of  the  chief  in- 
c<  tediness  as  the  domach,  the  guts,  the  liver, 

"  the 
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Cf  the-fpleen,  the  kidneys,  the  bladder,  the  ma- 
<f  trix,  the  diaphragm,  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
cc  and  the  brain88."  All  this  knowledge,  that 
writer  fuppofes,  thefe  ancient  practitioners  might 
have  obtained  by  their  obfervations  on  animals 
Cain  for  food  and  for  facrifice,  and  by  various 
other  ways;  without  difTecling  human  bodies, 
with  a  direct  view  to  learn  the  ftructure  and 
fkuation  of  their  different  parts 89.  If  we  could 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  what  we  find  in  fome 
authors,  concerning  the  prodigious  number  of 
i  human  iubje&s  difTected  by  the  Druids,  we 
ihould  be  led  to  think  that  they  rnuft  have  at- 
tained to  fomething  more  than  the  general  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  above  defcribed.  "  They 
"encouraged  the  icience  of  anatomy  to  fuch 
cc  an  excefs,  and  fo  much  beyond  all  reafon 
"and  humanity,  that  one  of  their  doctors, 
cc  called  Herophilus,  is  laid  to  have  read  Jec-' 
cc  tures  on  the  bodies  of- more  than  700  living 
<€  men,  to  fhew  therein  the  fecrets  and  wonders 
"  of  the  human  fabric90." 
Surgery  of        Surgery  was  certainly  tlie.  mod  ancient  part  of 

thcDru-  ?     J .  £ 

?ds,  medicine  in  every   country  ;  and  the  nrft  prac- 

titioners in  the  art  of  healing  were  more  pro- 
perly furgeons  than  phyficians  **;      The  violent: 

*2  Le  Gere's  Kiilory  of  Phytic,  tranflated  by  Dr.  Drake,  b.  t» 
c.  5.  p.  115.  *9  Id.  ibid.  p.  116. 

90  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwal,  p.  96.   from  Galtruch.  Poet. 
Hift.  1.  3.  c  4. 

91  Cclfus  in  Pjaefat,  Le  Clerc  Kill.  Pbyfic,  b.  i.e.  16.  p.  48. 
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pain  which  was  felt  by  thofe  who  had  received 
wounds,  bruifes,  fractures,  and  diflocations, 
made  them  cry  earncftly  for  immediate  afMance. 
The  caufes  of  theie  injuries  being  well  known, 
and  the. feats  of  them  being  vifible  to  the  eyes, 
and  acceflible  to  the  hands,  and  to  external  ap- 
plications, various  means  were  no  doubt  ufed  to 
give  them  relief.  Some  of  thefe  means  were 
found  to  be  effectual  in  certain  cafes,  which  were 
therefore  carefully  preferved  in  memory,  com- 
municated from  one  to  another,  and  at  length 
became  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  practice  in  all  fimi- 
lar  cafes.  The  Britifn  Druids  enjoyed  great  ad- 
vantages for  making  and  preferving  difcoveries 
of  this  kind.  They  had  extenfive  practice,  were 
a  numerous  body  of  men,  ever  ready  to  com- 
municate their  difcoveries  to  each  other,  and  to 
their  difciples.  By  this  means  they  muft  have 
collected,  in  a  long  tract  of  time,  a  great  num- 
ber of  fuccefsful  experiments  in  the  art  of  heal- 
ing wounds,  fetting  bones,  reducing  diflocations, 
curing  ulcers,  &c.  Finding  that  the  cures  which 
they  performed  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
advancement  both  of  their  fame  and  wealth,  they 
were  at  great  pains  to  conceal  the  real  means  by 
which  they  performed  them,  from  all  but  the 
initiated :  and  in  order  to  this,  they  difguifed 
and  blended  all  their  applications  with  a  multi- 
tude of  infignificant  charms.  This  is  the  reafon 
that  fo  few  particulars  of  the  chirurgical  opera- 
tions   and   medical   applications    of  the   Britifli 

Druids 
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Druids  have  been  preferved,  though  we  have  fe- 
veral  long  details  of  their  charms  and  magical 
practices.  For  their  ufeful  knowledge  being 
kept  fecret,  perifhed  with  them ;  while  their 
charms  and  incantations,  being  vifible  to  all, 
have  been  preferved. 

Botany  of  The  materia  medica  of  the  mod  ancient  phy- 
ficians  of  all  countries  was  very  fcanty,  and 
confided  only  of  a  few  herbs,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  have  certain  falutary  and  healing 
virtues  9\  For  .this  reafon  the  ftudy  of  botany, 
or  of  the  nature  and  virtues  of  herbs  and  plants, 
was  very  ancient  and  univerfal.  That  the  Druids 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  applied  to  this  ftudy,  and 
made  great  ufe  of  herbs  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
we  •  have  fufficient  evidence  93.  They  not  only 
had  a  moil  fuperititious  veneration  for  the  mifle- 
toe  of  the  oak,  on  a  religious  account,  but  they 
alfo  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  its  me- 
dical virtues,  and  efteemed  it  a  kind  of  panacea, 
or  remedy  for  all  difeafes.  (C  They  call  it  (fays 
*c  Pliny)  by  a  name  which  in  their  language 
<c  fignifks  Allheal,  becaufe  they  have  an  opinion 
"  that  it  cureth  all  difeafes94."  They  believed 
it  to  be  in  particular  a  fpecific  againfl:  barrennefs, 
and  a  fovereign  antidote  againfl:  the  fatal  effects 
of  poifons  of  all  kinds  9\  It  was  efteemed  alfo 
an  excellent  emollient  and  difcutient  for  foftening 

9*  Pirn.  Hift.  Nat.  I.  25.  c.  1. 

9i  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Science,  v.  1.   p.  205. 

94  Plin,  Hift.   Nat.  1.  16.  c.  44.  95  Id.  ibid. 
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and  difcufllng  hard  tumours  ;  good  for  drying  up 
fcrophulous  fores;  for  curing  ulcers  and  wounds  ; 
and  (provided  ic  was  not  fuffered  to  touch  the 
earth  after  it  was  cut)  it  was  thought  to  be  a  very 
efficacious  medicine  in  the  epilepfy  or  falling- 
ficknefs  96.  It  hath  been  thought  ufeful  in  this  laft 
calamitous  difeafe  by  fome  modern  phyficians97. 
The  pompous  ceremonies  with  which  the  mifletoe 
was  gathered  by  the  Druids  have  been  already  de- 
fcribed  9S.  The  Selago,  a  kind  of  hedge  hyffop, 
refembling  favin,  was  another  plant  much  ad- 
mired by  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  for  its 
fuppofed  medicinal  virtues,  particularly  in  all 
difeafes  of  the  eyes.  But  its  efficacy,  according 
to  them,  depended  very  much  upon  its  being 
gathered  exactly  in  the  following  manner:  The 
perfon  who  gathered  it  was  to  be  clothed  in  a 
white  robe,  to  have  his  feet  bare,  and  wafned  in 
pure  water ;  to  offer  a  facrifice  of  bread  and 
wine  before  he  proceeded  to  cut  it;  which  he 
was  to  do  with  his  right  hand  covered  with  the 
fkirt  of  his  garment,  and  v/ith  a  hook  of  fome 
more  precious  metal  than  iron.  When  it  was 
cut,  it  was  to  be  received  into,  and  kept  in 
a  new  and  very  clean  cloth.  When  it  was 
gathered  exactly  according  to  this  whimfical  ri- 
tual, they  affirmed  that  it;  was  not  only  an  excel- 
lent medicine,  but  alfo  a  powerful  charm,  and 
prefervative  from  misfortunes  and  unhappy  acci- 

*  9<s  PKn.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  24.  c.  4.      Vide  Keyfler.  Differt.  de  Vifco 
Druidum,  304.. 

97  Differtation  by  Sir  John  Colbatch.     London,  17 19. 
ll  98  See  Chap.  II. 
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dents  of  all  kinds".  They  entertained  a  high 
opinion  alfo  of  the  herb  Samolus,  or  .marfhwort, 
for  its  fanative  qualities  ;  and  gave  many  direc- 
tions for  the  gathering  it,  no  lefs  fanciful  than 
thofe  above-mentioned.  The  perfon  who  was  to 
perform  that  office  was  to  do  it  fading,  and  with 
his  left  hand;  he  was  on  no  account  to  look  be- 
hind him,  nor  to  turn  his  face  from  the  herbs 
he  was  gathering  I0°.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
relate  the  extravagant  notions  they  entertained  of 
the  many  virtues  of  the  vervaine,  and  to  recount 
the  ridiculous  mummeries  which  they  praclifed 
in  gathering  and  preparing  it,  both  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  divination  and  phyfic.  Thefe  things 
may  be  feen  in  the  author  quoted  below,  from 
•whence  we  have  received  all  thefe  anecdotes  of 
the  botany  of  the  Druids  IO\  It  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  his  information  was  very  imperfect;  and  that, 
like  many  of  the  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
he  defignedly  reprefents  the  philofophers  of  Gaul 
and  Britain  in  an  unfavourable  light.  The  herb 
which  was  called  Britannica  by  the  ancients* 
which  fome  think  was  the  great  water-dock,  and 
others  the  cochlearea  or  fcurvy-grafs,  was  pro- 
bably much  ufed  in  this  ifland  for  medical  pur- 
pofes  ;  as  it  derived  its  name  from  hence,  and 
was  from  hence  exported  to  Rome  and  other 
parts  IO\     Though  thefe  few  imperfect  hints  are 


99  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  I.  24..  c.  11.  »00  Id.  ibid, 

»°»  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.    L25.  e.g. 
*oz  Id.  1.  29.  0  3.  1.  26.  in  proem. 
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all  that  we  can  now  collect  of  the  botany  of  the 
Britifh  Druids,  yet  we  have  fome  reafon  to  think 
that  they  were  not  contemptible  botanifts.  Their 
circumftances  were  peculiarly  favourable  for  the 
acquifition  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.  For  as 
they  fpent  moil  of  their  time  in  the  receffes  of 
mountains,  groves,  and  woods,  the  fpontaneous 
vegetable  productions  of  the-  earth  conflantly 
prefented  themfelves  to  their  view,  and  courted 
their  attention. 

The  opinions  which,  it  is  faid,  the  Druids  of  The  An- 

•->       1  1   -r*    •  i       r     1     •       a  •  euinum  of 

Gaul  ana  Britain  entertained  01  their  Anguinum  the  Druids, 
or  ferpents  egg,  both  as  a  charm  and  as  a  me- 
dicine, are  romantic  and  extravagant  in  a  very 
high  degree.  This  extraordinary  egg  was  formed, 
as  they  pretended,  by  a  great  number  of  ferpents 
interwoven  and  twined  together  -,  and  when  it 
was  formed,  it  was  raifed  up  in  the  air  by  the 
hifTing  of  thefe  ferpents,  and  was  to  be  catched  in 
a  clean  white  cloth,  before  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  perfon  who  catched  it  was  obliged  to'mount 
a  fwift  horfe,  and  to  ride  away  at  full  fpeed  to 
efcape  from  the  ferpents,  who  purfued  him  with 
great  rage,  until  they  were  flopped  by  fome 
river.  The  way  of  making  trial  of  the  genuine- 
nefs  of  this  egg  was  no  lefs  extraordinary.  It 
was  to  be  enchafed  in  gold,  and  thrown  into  a 
river,  and  if  it  was  genuine  it  would  fwim  againfl 
the  dream.  <c  I  have  feen  (fays  Pliny)  that  egg; 
cc  it  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  moderate  apple, 
"  its  fhell  is  a  cartilaginous  incruftation,  full  of 
€<  little  cavities,  fuch  as  are  on  the  legs  of  the  poly- 
Vol.  II.  E  <c  pus* 
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"  pus;  it  is  the  infignia  or  badge  of  diftinction 
cc  of  the  Druids  I03."  The  virtues  which  they 
afcribed  to  this  egg  were  many  and  wonderful. 
It  was  particularly  efficacious  to  render  thofe  who 
carried  it  about  with  them  fuperior  to  their  ad- 
verfaries  in  all  difputes,  and  to  procure  them  the 
favour  and  friendlhip  of  great  men  I04.  Some 
have  thought  that  this  whole  affair  of  the  fer- 
pents  egg  was  a  mere  fraud,  contrived  by  the 
Druids,  to  excite  the  admiration  and  pick  the 
pockets  of  the  credulous  people,  who  purchafed 
thefe  wonder-working  eggs  from  them  at  a  high 
price  305.  Others  have  imagined  that  this  ftory 
of  the  Anguinum  (of  which  there  is  an  ancient 
monument  in  the  cathedral  at  Paris)  was  an  em- 
blematical reprefentation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Druids  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  ferpents,  (fay  they)  reprefent  the  Divine 
Wifdom  forming  the  univerfe,  and  the  egg  is 
the  emblem  of  the  world  formed  by  that  Wif- 
dom106. It  may  be  added,  that  the  virtue  af- 
fcribed  to  the  Anguinum,  of  giving  thofe  who 
poflefTed  it  a  fuperiority  over  others,  and  endear- 
ing them  to  great  men,  may  perhaps  be  intend- 
ed to  reprefent  the  natural  effects  of  learning  and 
philofophy.  But  in  fo  doubtful  a  matter  every 
one  is  at  full  liberty  to  form  what  judgment  he 
thinks  proper. 

IO?  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  I.  29.  c.  3.  "4  Id.  ibid. 

105  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwal,   p.  142. 

106  Univerfal  Hiftory,  v.  18.  p.  590.  ottavo. 
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If  we  know  little  of  the  materia  medica  of  the  Pharmacy 
Britifn.  Druids,    we  know  fti'll  lefs  of  their  phar-   Druids, 
macy,  or   their  methods  of  preparing  their  me- 
dicines.    We  have  good  reafon  however  to  be- 
lieve that  they   had"  made  the  preparation   and 
compofition  of  medicines  their  ftudy;  for  many 
things  which  in  their  natural  ftate  are  ufelefs,  and 
even   noxious,    become   falutary   and   medicinal 
when  properly  prepared ;  and  therefore,  without 
fome  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  it  is  impoflible  to 
practife  ph-yfic  to  any  purpofe.     We  learn,  from 
fcattered  hints  in  Pliny's  Natural  Hi itory,    that 
the   Druids    fometimes   extracted    the  juices  of 
herbs  and  plants,   by  bruifing  and  fteeping  them 
in  coid  water;    and  fometimes  by  infufing  them 
in  wine  :    that  they  made  potions  and  decoclions 
by  boiling  them  in  water,   and  perhaps  in  other 
liquors :  that  they  fometimes  adminiftered  them 
in  the  way  of  fumigation  :  that  on  fome   occa- 
fions  they  dried  the  leaves,    ftalks,  and  roots  of 
plants,    and    afterwards   infufed   them  t0?  :     and 
finally,    that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  making  falves  and  ointments  of  vegetables10*. 
But    as  thefe  hints  are  few,    and  merely  inci- 
dental,   we    may   reafonably    fuppofe    that  the 
Druids  had  many  other  ways  of  preparing  and 
compounding  their  , medicines,    which    are   now 
unknown. 


"7  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  24.  c.  11. 1.  25.  c  9.  1.  16.  c.44.  1.24, 
:.  u.  I.25.  c.  9.  xo»  Id.' ibid; 
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Rhetoric  ^s  the  influence  and   authority  of  the  Druids 

Druids.  in  their  country  depended  very  much  upon  the 
reputation  of  their  fuperior  wifdom  and  learning, 
they  wifely  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  thofe  fciences 
which  mod  directly,  contributed  to  the  fupport 
and  advancement  of  that  reputation.  In  this 
number,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  we 
may  juftly  reckon  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  fpeak- 
ing  in  a  clear,  elegant,  perfuafive,  and  affecting 
manner.  This  noble  art  was  diligently  ftudied 
and  taught  by  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain  -, 
and  to  the  charms  of  their  eloquence  they  were 
indebted  for  much  of  the  admiration  and  autho- 
rity which  they  enjoyed.  Mela  fays  in  exprefs 
terms,  that  the  Druids  were  great  mailers  and 
teachers  of  eloquence  I09.  Among  their  deities 
they  had  one  who  was  named  Ogmius,  which  in 
their  language  fignifles  the  power  of  eloquence  "°. 
He  was  efleemed  and  worlhipped  by  them,  with 
great  devotion,  as  the  patron  of  orators,  and  the 
god  of.  eloquence.  They  painted  him  as  an  old 
man,  furrounded  by  a  great  multitude  of  people, 
with  (lender  chains  reaching  from  his  tongue 
to  their  ears.  The  people  feemed  to  be  pleafed 
with  their  captivity,  and  difcovered  no  inclina- 
tion to  break  their  chains.  Lucian  (from  whom 
we  have  this  account)  exprefling  his  furprife  at 
this  picture,  it  was  thus  explained  to  him  by  a 

*°9  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  1.  3.  c.  2. 
"«  Keyfler  Antiq.  Septent,  p.  38. 

Druid ; 
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Druid  :  cc  You  will  ceafe  to  be  furprifed,  when 
cc  I  tell  you,  that  we  make  Hercules  (whom  we 
cc  call  Ogmius)  the  god  of  eloquence,  contrary 
cc  to  the  Greeks,  who  give  that  honour  to  Mer- 
<c  cury,  who  is  fo  far  inferior  to  him  in  ftrength. 
cc  We  reprefent  him  as  an  old  man ;  becaufe 
cc  eloquence  never  (hows  itfelf  fo  lively  and 
"  flrong  as  in  the  mouths  of  old  people.  The 
ci  relation  which  the  ear  hath  to  the  tongue 
cc  juftifies  the  piclure  of  the  old  man  who  holds 
cc  fo  many  people  fail  by  the  tongue.  Neither 
cc  do  we  think  it  any  affront  to  Hercules  to  have 
<c  his  tongue  bored  ;  fince,  to  tell  you  all  in  one 
"  word,  it  was  that  which  made  him  fucceed  in 
cc  every  thing;  and  that  it  was  by  his  eloquence 
u  that  he  fubdued  the  hearts  of  all  men  "V  The 
Druids  of  Britain  had  many  calls  and  opportu- 
nities to  difplay  their  eloquence,  and  to  difcover 
its  great  power  and  efficacy — as,  when  they  were 
teaching  their  pupiis  in  their  fchools — when  they 
difcourfed  in  public  to  the  people  on  religious 
and  moral  fubjecls — when  they  pleaded  caufes  in 
the  courts  of  juftice — and  when  they  harangued 
in  the  great  councils  of  the  nation,  and  at  the 
heads  of  armies  ready  to  engage  in  battle  3  fome- 
times  with  a  view  to  inflame  their  courage,  and 
at  other  times  with  a  defign  to  allay  their  fury, 
and  difpofe  them  to  make  peace.  Though  this 
laft  was  certainly  a  very  difficult  tafk  among  fierce 
and  warlike  nations,  yet  fuch  was  the  authority 

111  Lucian  in  Herculc  Gallico, 
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and  eloquence  of  the  Druids  that  they  frequent- 
ly fucceeded  in  it.  ff  They  pay  a  great  regard 
cc  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus)  to  their  exhortations, 
Cf  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  peace,  but  even  of 
"  war,  and  thefe  are  refpected  both  by  their 
c(  friends  and  enemies.  They  fometimes  ftep  in 
<c  between  two  hoftile  armies,  who  are  Handing 
cc  with  their  fwords  drawn  and  their  fpears  ex- 
"  tended,  ready  to  engage  ;  and  by  their  elo- 
ec  quence,  as  by  an  irrefiftible  enchantment,  they 
cc  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood,  and  prevail  upon 
cc  them  to  fheath  their  fwords.  So  great  are  the 
"  charms  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of  wifdom, 
cc  even  among  the  molt  fierce  barbarians  "\" 
The  Britilh  kings  and  chieftains,  who  were  edu- 
cated by  the  Druids,  were  famous  for  their  elo- 
quence. This  is  evident  from  the  many  noble 
fpeeches  which  are  afcribed  to  them  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers "3.  For  though  thefe  fpeeches 
may  not  be  genuine,  yet  they  are  a  proof  that  it 
was  a  well  known  fact  that  thefe  princes  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  make  harangues  on  thefe  and  the 
like  occafions.  This  we  are  exprefsly  told  by 
Tacitus  :  cc  The  Britifh  chieftains,  before  a 
cc  battle,  fly  from  rank  to  rank,  and  addrefs 
cc  their  men  with  animating  fpeeches,  tending  to 
"  inflame  their  courage,  increafe  their  hopes, 
"-and  difpel  their  fears  "V     Thefe   harangues 

ii*  Diod.  Sicul.  I.  5.    c.  8.    €J  1.    p.  354. 
"3  Vide  Tacit.  Annal.   1.  12.  c.    34.  37.  1.  14.    c.  33.      Vita 
Agric.  c.  30,  31,  32.     Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  vita  Neronis. 
"4  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12,  c.  34. 
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were  called,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Britain, 
Brofnichiy  Kah,  which  is  literally  tranfiated  by 
Tacitus,  Incitamenta  Belli,  incentives  to  war"5. 
The  genuine  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Britons 
long  retained  their  tafte  for  eloquence,  and  their 
high  efteem  for  thofe  who  excelled  in  that  art  "6. 
<c  Orators  (fays  Mr.  Martin)  were  in  high  efteem, 
<c  both  in  thefe  iilands  (the  ^budae)  and  the 
cc  continent,  until  within  thefe  forty  years.  They 
cc  fat  always  among  the  nobles  or  chiefs  of  fa- 
cc  milies  in  the  ftreah,  or  circle.  Their  houfes 
"  and  little  villages  were  fanctuaries  as  well  as 
cc  churches,  and  they  took  place  before  doctors 
<e  ofphyfic.  The  Orators,  after  the.Druids  were 
cc  extinct,  were  brought  in  to  preferve  the  ge- 
"  nealogy  of  families,  and  to  repeat  the  fame 
<c  at  every  fucceffion  of  a  chief;  and  upon  the 
<c  occafion  of  marriages  and  births,  they, made 
"  epithalamiums  and  panegyrics,  which  the  poet 
<c  or  bard  pronounced.  The  Orators,  by  the 
<c  force  of  their  eloquence,  had  a  powerful  af- 
c<  cendant  over  the  greateft  men  in  their  time: 
if  for  if  any  Orator  did  but  afk  the  habit,  arms, 
cc  horfe,  or  any  other  thing  belonging  to  the 
<c  greateft  man  in  thefe  iflands,  it  was  readily 
"  granted  him  ;  fometimes  out  of  refpect,  and 
cc  fometimes  for  fear  of  being  exclaimed  againft 
c<  by  a  fatire,  which  in  thofe  days  was  reckoned  a 
cc  great  difhonour117." 

"*  Tacit.  Atinal.   1.  12.  c.  34. 

116  Martin's   Defcription  of  the  Wedern  Ifles,   p.  104. 

117  Ibid.  p.  115. 
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Before  we  leave  this  fubject  of  the  learning  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  and  particularly  of  the 
Druids,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enquire— 
whether  or  not  they  had  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of 
letters — and  whether  theyftudied  and  underftood 
any  other  language  befides  their  native  tongue, 
before  this  ifland  was  invaded  by  the  Romans. 

of  the  After  what  hath  been  faid  of  the  learning  of 

rfktere6  the  Britifh  Druids,  it  will,  no  doubt,  appear 
among  the  furprifing  to  many  readers,  to  hear  it  made  a 
Druids.  queftion,  whether  they  had  the  knowledge  of 
letters,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  they  could 
read  and  write.  This  mod  wonderful  of  all  arts, 
the  art  of  painting  thoughts  and  making  founds 
vifible,  is  now  happily  become  fo  common,  that 
it  is  hardly  confidered  as  a  part  of  learning,  and 
is  known  to  the  lowed  and  mod  ignorant  of  the 
people.  But  the  cafe  was  very  different  in  thofe 
remote  ages  which  preceded  the  invafion  of  the 
Romans.  If  letters  were  then  known  in  this  ifland, 
it  was  only  to  a  few  who  devoted  their  lives  to 
ftudy,  and  were  admired  as  prodigies  of  learning. 
If  we  may  believe  fome  ancient  writers,  there  was 
a  time  iC  when  the  ufe  of  letters  was  reckoned 
fC  difhonourable  by  all  the  barbarous  nations  of 
rc  Europe  II7."  Tacitus  allures  us,  that  in  his 
time,  which  was  more  than  one  hundred  years 
after  the  firft  Roman  invafion  of  Britain,  both  the- 
men  and  women  of  Germany  were  ignorant  of 

"7  JElian.  Variar.  Hift.  1.  8.  c.  6. 
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the  fecret  or  ufe  of  letters115.  This  aiTertion  is 
not  to  be  underftood  indeed  in  its  utmoft  latitude, 
as  ifletters  had  been  abfo'lutely  unknown  in  Ger- 
many. From  the  manner  in  which  it  is  in- 
troduced, it  feems  probable,  that  Tacitus  meant 
only  to  affirm  that  letters  were  not  then  gene- 
rally known  in  Germany,  nor  ufed  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life  ;  though  they  might  be  known 
to  a  few  learned  and  curious  perfons,  and  ufed 
on  fome  great  occafions.  This  laft  appears  to 
have  been  the  (late  of  things  with  refpect  to  let- 
ters in  Britain  at  the  period  we  are  now  confi- 
dering.  They  were  certainly  neither  generally 
known  nor  in  common  ufe,  though  we  have  good 
reafon  to  believe,  that  they  were  known  to  the 
Druids,  and  perhaps  to  fome  of  the  great  who 
were  educated  by  them.  The  very  lav/  of  the 
Druids,  which  is  mentioned  byCaefar,  agai  nil  com- 
mitting their  doctrines  to  writing,  is  a  fufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  letters  1I9.  For  if  they  had  been  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  writing,  they  could  neither  have  had 
any  neceflity  for,  nor  any  idea  of,  fuch  a  law. 
The  reafons  alfo  which  are  afligned  by  Casfar  for 
this  law  and  practice,  demonftrate  that  this  illuf- 
trious  writer  knew  very  well  that  the  Druids  were 
capable  of  committing  their  doctrines  to  writing, 
if  they  had  not  been  reftrained  from  it  by  a  law 
founded  on  thefe  political  considerations.     Few 

118  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  c.  19. 
**9  (Mar  de  Bel,  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13. 
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will  fuppofe  that  Caefar  was  capable  of  falling 
into  fuch  an  abfurdity  as  to  feek  for  reafons  why 
the  Druids  did  not  rommit  their  doctrines  to 
writing,  if  he  had  known  that  they  could  not 
write.  It  appears  that  he  knew  the  contrary. 
For  he  plainly  tells,  that  in  all  other  affairs  and 
tranfactions,  except  thofe  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, they  made  ufe  of  letters;  and  that  the  letters 
which  they  ufed,  were  thofe  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet I2°.  We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  the  Druids 
of  Gaul  received  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
letters  from  the  Greek  colony  at  Marfeilles, 
cc  All  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
<f  who  are  of  a  liberal  and  ftudious  difpofition, 
<c  go  to  Marfeilles,  and  there  apply  to  the  ftudy 
"  of  learning  and  philofophy.  This  city  hath 
cc  for  fome  time  paft  been  a  kind  of  univerfity  to 
<c  the  Barbarians;  and  fo  ereat  a  tafle  for  the 
c*  Greek  learning  hath  prevailed  among  the 
<c  Gauls,  that  they  wrote  all  their  contracts  and 
si  other  legal  deeds  in  Greek  letters  ir,.,>  The 
Britons,  and  particularly  their  Druids,  might 
receive  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  letters*,  either 
directly  from  the  Greek  merchants  of  Marfeilles, 
who  frequented  this  ifland  on  account  of  trade, 
or  from  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  with-whom  they  kept 
up  a  conftant  and  friendly  intercourfe.  In  ge- 
neral, we  have  good  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Druids  of  Britain  were  nqt  ignorant  of  any  part 

«.*o  Csefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.i3. 

'«  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  181.   edit.  Paris,  A.  D.  1620, 
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of  learning  with  which  their  brethren  of  Gaul 
were  acquainted,  when  we  know  that  the  moft 
learned  and  inquifitive  Gauls  frequently  came 
into  this  ifland  to  per  feci  their  education.  We 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  were  known  to  the  learned 
among  the  Britons,  and  ufed  by  them,  on  fome 
occafions,  in  writing  contracts,  treaties,  and 
other  important  deeds,  before  they  were  invaded 
and  conquered  by  the  Romans.  By  that  con- 
queft  the  Roman  letters  were  introduced,  and 
from  thenceforward  continued  to  be  ufed,  not 
only  by  thofe  Britons  who  learned  to  fpeak  and 
write  the  Latin  language,  but  even  by  thofe 
who  flill  retained  the  ufe  of  their  native 
tongue. 

It  would  be  very  improper  (as  it  is  foreign  to  Into  ai- 
our  prefe'nt  fubject)  to  enter  upon  a  laborious  pid  et* 
difquifition  concerning  the  old  Irifh  alphabet, 
which  is  called  Beth-luis-nion,  from  its  three 
firft  letters,  B,  L,  N.  This  alphabet,"  as  we 
are  gravely  told  by  fome  Irifh  antiquaries,  was 
invented  by  Finiufa  Farfa,  great-grandfon  of 
Japhet,  who  feems  to  have  had  a  wonderful  ge- 
nius for  inventing  alphabets.  For,  befides  the 
Beth-luis-nion  of  the  Irifh,  and  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet, he  (according  to  thefe  authors)  was  fo 
provident  and  obliging,  that  he  invented  alfo 
the  Greek  and  Roman  alphabets,  many  ages  be- 
fore there  were  any  Greeks  or  Romans  in  the 
world,  that  they  might  be  lying  ready  for  the 
ufe  of  thefe   nations  when   they  came  into  be- 
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ing"\  The  Irim,  as  we  are  allured  by  a  late  I 
writer,  were  fo  happy,  that  they  enjoyed  the  ufe 
of  letters  from  the  days  of  this  famous  Finiufa, 
the  great-grandfon  of  Japhet,  the  fon  of  Noah, 
down  to  the  prefent  times Ia3  :  a  fingular  ho- 
nour and  felicity,  to  which  no  other  nation  in 
the  wovld  hath  had  the  confidence  to  pretend. 
There  are  other  writers  indeed,  who  endeavour 
to  deprive  the  Irifli  nation  of  this  diftinguifhed 
honour,  by  affirming  that  they  are  indebted  to 
their  great  apoftle  St.  Patrick  for  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  as  well  as  of  Chriftianity ;  and  that 
their  Beth-luis-nion  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Ro- 
man alphabet  a  little  changed  in  the  number, 
order,  and  form  of  the  letters  "*.  cc  Non  nof- 
<c  trum  eft  tantas  componere  lites."  Every 
reader  may  judge  for  himfelf  which  of  thefe  two 
opinions  is  moft  probable;  and  few,  we  pre- 
fume,  will  form  a  wrong  judgment. 
Lan-  For   feveral  ages  pad,    the   fludy    of  certain 

dead  languages,  as  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, which  are  only  to  be  found  in  books,  hath 
conftituted  a  very  important  and  efTential  part 
of  a  learned  education  -,  and  in  the  acquifition 
of  thefe  languages,  the  ftudious  youth  of  Eu- 
rope now  fpend  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  years 
of  their  lives.  But  nothing  of  this  nature  em- 
ployed any  part  of  the  thoughts  or  time  of  the 


I**  Flaherty's  Ogygia  Domeftica,  p.  zzi. 
"3  Dr.  Parfon's  Remains  of  Japhet,  p.  151. 
12+  A£la  San&orum   Bollandi,  I.  a.  Nat.  ad  vitam  S.  Patricii, 
Innes's  critical  Eflay,  p.  4.4.2. 
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learned  and  ftudious  among  the  ancient  Britons, 
who   certainly    derived    their    knowledge   more 
from  men  than  from  books,  from  converfation 
than  from  reading.     If  any  of  them  ftudied  or 
underilood  any  other  languages  befides  their  na- 
tive tongue,  thefe  were  certainly  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  which   were  then  living   languages;  the 
one  fpoken  by  the  inftructors,  and  the  other  by 
the  conquerors  of  the  world.     Some  writers  have 
been  of  opinion   that  the   Druids  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  underilood  and  fpoke  the  Greek  language 
as  well  as  they  did  their  own  "5.     But  this  opi- 
nion doth   not  appear  to  be  well  founded.     It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  people  of  Marfeilles, 
who  were  originally  Greeks,  were  very  famous 
in  thefe  times  for  their  knowledge  of  languages, 
as    well  as    of  other    parts    of  learning.     They 
were  called  the  three-tongued,  becaufe  they  un- 
derfcood  three  languages,  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Gaulifh126.     Thofe  Gauls,  therefore,    who   had 
their  education    in   that  city,   which    was  then 
efteemed   another  Athens,    no   doubt    acquired 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.     Lucian 
feems  to  have  met  with  one  of  thefe,  who  was 
a  Gaulifh  prieft  or  Druid,  who  underilood  Greek, 
and  explained  to  him  the  picture  of  Ogmius,  the 
god  of  eloquence,  already  mentioned"7.      But 
the  number  of  the  Gauls  who  were  educated  at 

Z25  Sheringham,  p.  390.  Hottoraan.  Franco  Gallia,  c.  a. 
"*6  Opera  Sli  Hieronymi,  1.  9.  p.  1-5. 
"7  Lucian  in  Hercule  Gallico. 
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Marfeilles,  bore  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  the 
whole  body  of  that  people;  and  it  appears  very 
plainly,  that  in  Julius  Csefar's  time  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  tongue  was  a  very  rare  and 
uncommon  accomplifhrnent  among  the  learned 
in  Gaul.  Divitiacus  the  iEduan  was  both  a 
prince  and  a  Druid,  and  (according  to  the  tef- 
timony  of  Cicero,  who  was  familiarly  acquainted 
with  him)  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of  his 
country;  and  yet  it  is  evident,  that  he  neither 
underflood  Latin  nor  Greek  I28.  For  Ccefar,  who 
was  a  perfect  mailer  of  both  thefe  languages, 
could  not  converfe  with  him  without  an  inter- 
preter129. Nay,  when  Quintus  Cicero  was  be- 
fieged  in  his  camp  in  the  country  of  the  Nervii, 
a  people  of  Gaul,  Casfar  wrote  a  letter  to  him  in 
the  Greek  language,  that  if  it  fhould  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  enemy,  it  might  not  be  under- 
ftood  I3°:  a  demonftration  that  Ca?.far  believed 
there  were  few  or  none  of  the  Nervii  who  under- 
ftood  Greek,  though  fome  of  them  might  per- 
haps underftand  Latin.  The  Nervii  were  in- 
deed fituated  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Gaul, 
at  a  prodigious  diftance  from  Marfeilles;  and 
therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue 
might  be  much  more  uncommon  among  them 
than  among  the  Gauls  of  the  South,  who  were 
nearer   to    that   illuflrious   feat   of    learning  ,3\ 

lz8  Cicero  de  Divinatione,  1.  i. 
,a9  Csefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  i.  c.  19. 

l30     Id.    ibid.    J.    5.    c.    \Z. 

*l'i  Cluverius,  1.  2.  p.  430. 
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But  may  we  not  for  the  fame  reafon  conclude, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was 
far  from  being  a  common  accomplifhment  among 
the  learned  of  this  ifland  ?  The  Latin  language 
was  probably  ft  ill  lefs  underftood  in  Britain  than 
the  Greek  before  the  Roman  conqueft. 

If  the  Britifh  Druids,  confidering  the  times  in  Dmidicai 
which   they   lived,  had  made  no   contemptible  divfnatton, 
proficiency  in '  feveral  parts  of  real  and  ufeful 
learning;  it  cannot  be   denied  that  they   were 
alfo  great  pretenders  to  fuperior  knowledge  in 
certain  vain  fallacious  fciences,  by  which  they 
excited  the  admiration,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  mankind.    Thefe 
were  the  fciences  (if  they  may  be  fo  called)   of 
magic  and  divination;   by  which  they  pretended 
to  work  a  kind  of  miracles,  and  exhibit  afto- 
nilhing  appearances  in  nature;  to  penetrate  into 
the  counfels  of  Heaven ;  to  foretel  future  events, 
and  to  difcover  the    fuccefs  or  mifcarriage  of 
public   or  private   undertakings.      Their    own 
countrymen  not  only  believed  that  the  Druids 
of    Gaul   and   Britain   were   pofTeiTed   of   thefe 
powers,  but   they  were  celebrated,  on  this  ac- 
count, by  the  philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
"  In  Britain  (fays   Pliny)  the   magic   arts   are 
<c  cultivated  with  fuch   aftonifhing  fuccefs  and 
"  fo  many  ceremonies  at  this  day,  that  the  Bri~ 
<c  tons  feerrrto  be  capable  of  inftrucling  even 
u  the  Perfians  themfelves  in  thefe  arts  ,3\    They 

***  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  30.  c.  1. 
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tc  pretend  to  difcover  the  defigns  and  purpofes 
cc  of  the  Gods liz.  The  Eubates  or  Vates  in 
<c  particular,  inveftigate  and  difplay  the  mod 
c<  fublime  fecrets  of  nature;  and,  by  aufpices 
(c  and  facrifices,  they  foretel  future  events  13V 
They  were  fo  famous  for  the  fuppofed  veracity 
of  their  predictions,  that  they  were  not  only 
confulred  on  all  important  occafions  by  their 
own  princes  and  great  men,  but  even  fome- 
times  by  the  Roman  emperors134".  Noris  it  very 
difficult  to  account  for  all  this.  The  Druids 
finding  that  the  reputation  of  their  magical  and 
prophetical  powers  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  advancement  of  their  wealth  and  influence, 
they  endeavoured,  no  doubt,  to  ftrengthen  and 
eftablifh  it  by  all  their  art  and  cunning.  Their 
knowledge  of  natural  philofophy  and  mechanics 
enabled  them  to  execute  fuch  works,  and  to  ex- 
hibit fuch  appearances,  or  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  they  did  exhibit  them,  as  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  gain  them  the  character  of  great  magi- 
cians. The  truth  is,  that  nothing  is  more  eafy 
than  to  acquire  this  character  in  a  dark  age,  and 
among  an  unenlightened  people.  When  the 
minds  of  men  are  haunted  with  dreams  of 
charms  and  enchantments,  they  are  apt  to  fancy 
that  the  mod  common  occurrences  in  nature  are 
the    effects    of    magical    arts.       The    following 

'3*  Mela,  1.  3.  c.  2. 

t33  Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  15.  c.  9.    Diod.  Sicul.  I.  5.  c.  9.  v.  1. 
P-  354- 

»J4  Lamprid.  in  Alexand.  Vopifc.  in  Aurelian.  &  Numerian. 
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flrange  ftory,  which  we  meet  with  in  Plutarch's 
Treatife  of  the  Ceflation  of  Oracles,  was  pro- 
bably occafioned  by  fomething  of  this  kind. 
fc  There  are  many  iflands  which  lie  fcattered 
"  about  the  ifle  of  Britain,  after  the  manner  of 
"  our  Sporades.  They  are  generally  unpeopled, 
ff  and  feme  of  them  are  called  the  Iflands  of 
"  the  Heroes.  One  Demetrius  was  fent  by 
cc  the  emperor  (perhaps  Claudius)  to  difcover 
u  thofe  parts.  He  arrived  at  one  of  thefe  iflands 
cc  (fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  Anglefey,  but  more 
"  probably  one  of  the  JEbudas)  next  adjoining 
€<  to  the  ifle  of  Britain  before  mentioned,  which 
Cf  was  inhabited  bv  a  few  Britons,  who  were 
"  efteemed  facred  and  inviolable  by  their  coun- 
cc  trymen.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  the  air 
"  grew  black  and  troubled,  and  ftrange  appari- 
cc  tions  were  feen  ;  the  winds  rofe  to  a  temped, 
"  and  fiery  fpouts  and  whirlwinds  appeared 
S(  dancing  towards  the  earth ,35."  This  was 
probably  no  more  than  a  ftorm  of  wind,  ac- 
companied with  rain  and  lightning;  a  thing  nei- 
ther unnatural  nor  uncommon  :  but  Demetrius 
and  his  companions  having  heard  that  the  Bri- 
tifh  Druids,  by  whom  this  ifle  was  chiefly  in- 
habited, were  great  magicians,  they  imagined 
that  it  was  raifed  by  them;  and  fancied  that 
they  faw  many  flrange  unnatural  fights.  The 
Druids  did  not  think  proper  to  undeceive  them; 
for  when  they  enquired  of  them  about  the  caufe 

13$  Plutarch.de  Ceflat.  One.  Rowland's  MonaAntiq.  p.  74. 
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of  this  ftorm,  they  told  them  it  was  occafioned 
by  the  death  of  one  of  thofe  invifible  beings  or 
genii  who  frequented  their  ifle I36.  A  wonderful 
and  artful  tale,  very  well  calculated  to  increafe 
the  fiiperftitious  terrors  of  Demetrius  and  his 
crew ;  and  to  determine  them  to  abandon  this 
enchanted  ifle,  with  a  refolution  never  to  return. 
Stonehenge,  and  feve^l  other  works  of  the 
Druids,  were  believed  to  have  been  executed  by 
the  arts  of  magic  and  enchantment,  for  many 
ages  after  the  deftruction  of  their  whole  order137 : 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  they  perfuaded  the 
vulvar  in  their  own  times  to  entertain  the  fame 
opinion  of  thefe  works,  by  concealing  from 
them  the  real  arts  by  which  they  were  per- 
formed. The  natural  and  acquired  iagacity  of 
the  Druids,  their  long  experience,  and  great 
concern  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  enabled  them 
to  form  very  probable  conjectures  about  the 
events  cf  enterprises.  Thefe  conjectures  they 
pronounced  as  oracles,  when  they  were  con- 
fulted,  and  they  pretended  to  derive  them  from 
the  infpection  of  the  entrails  of  victims ;  the 
obfervation  of  the  flight  and  feeding  of  certain 
birds ;  and  many  other  mummeries  I3S.  By  thefe 
and  the  like  arts,  they  obtained  and  preferred 
the  reputation  of  prophetic  forefight  among  an 
ignorant  and  credulous  people.     But  thefe  pre- 

'.36  Plutarch.  deCeflat.  Orac. 

»37  Keyfler  Antiq.  Septent.  c.  7.  §  r.  p.  22S.  GalfYid.  Monunuit. 
b.  8.  c.  11,   12. 

»>*  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwal,  p.  138.  to  14.2. 
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tenfions  of  the  Druids  to  magic  and  divination, 
which  contributed  fo  much  to  the  advancement 
of  their   fame   and  fortune  in   their  own  times, 
have  brought  very  heavy  reproaches  upon  their 
memory,   and  have  made  fome  learned  moderns 
declare  that  they  ought  to  be  expunged  out  of 
the  catalogue  of  philofophers,  and  efleemed  no 
better  than  mere   cheats  and  jugglers  I29.     This 
cenfure  is  evidently  too  feverej  and  might  have 
been  pronounced  with  equal  juftice  upon  all  the 
ancient  philofophers   of  Egypt,  Affyria,   Perfia, 
Greece,  and  Rome ;  who  were  great  pretenders 
to  magic  and  divination,  as  well  as  our  Druids 
cc  I  know  of  no  nation  in  the  world   (fays   Ci- 
«  cero)   either  fo  polite  and  learned,  or  fo  fa- 
ff  vage  and   barbarous,  as  not   to   believe    that 
<c  future  events  are  prefignified  to  us,   and  may 
cc  by  fome  men  be  difcovered  and  foretold141." 
The  only  conclufion  therefore  that  can  be  fairly 
drawn,    from    the    fuccefsful   pretenfions   of  the 
Britifh  Druids  to  the  arts  of  magic  and  divina- 
tion,  is  this— That  they   had    more    knowledge 
than   their  countrymen  and  cotemporaries 3   but 
had  not  fo  much  virtue  as  to  refift  the  temptation 
of  impofmg  upon  their  ignorance,  to  their  own 
advantage. 
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If  we   have   but  an   imperfecl  knowledge   of  Pfcfonal 
the  ftate  of  learning  among  the  ancient  Britons  }lil1 
before  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans,  our   ST 

H9  Bracked  Hift.  Crit.  PMIafoph.  1.  g,  p  ,42 

Mo  Vide  PIi„.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  50.  c.  1. 
*4«  Cicero  de  Divinat,  1.  1.  init. 
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knowledge  of  the  perfonal  hiftory  of  the  learned 
men  who  flourifhed  in  this  iiland  at  and  before 
that  period,  is  ftill  more  imperfect.  For  though 
there  might  be  many  who  were  famous  in  their 
feveraKiges  for  their  genius  and  erudition,  yet  as 
none  of  thefe  committed  any  of  their  works  to 
writing,  which  is  the  only  monument  that  can 
refift  the  depredations  of  time,  not  only  their 
learned  labours,  but  their  very  names,  have  been 
long  fince  coniigned  to  irretrievable  oblivion. 
It  would  not  indeed  be  difficult  to  fill  many 
pages,  from  the  writings  of  Leland,  Bale,  and 
Pits,  with  the  lives  of  many  learned  Britons 
who  are  faid  by  them  to  haye  flourifhed  long 
before  and  about  the  time  of  the  Roman  inva- 
fion  ,4\  But  this  would  be  to  fill  the  pages  of 
hiitory  with  the  mod  childifn  and  improbable 
legends,  inftead  of  real  and  important  facts.  To 
convince  our  readers  that  this  ftricture  is  not  too 
fevere,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  following 
curious  account  of  Perdix  or  Partridge  the  pro- 
phet, one  of  thefe  ancient  Britifh  fages,  who, 
according  to  thefe  writers,  prophefied  in  Britain 
in  the  year  760  before  Chrift,  at  the  fame  time 
.  that  Ifaiah  prophefied  in  Judea.  "  Perdix  or 
<c  Partridge,  a  Britifh  prophet,  who,  excelling 
cc  in  genius  and  learning,  particularly  in  ma- 
cc  thematics,  by  his  example  roufed  the  indo- 
<c  lent   minds   of  others   to   the   purfuit  of  the 

*4i  Vide  Leland.  de  Script.  Britan.  z  torn.  Oxon.  1709.  Bale 
Catalog.  Scriptor.  illuft.  Brhan.  folio,  Bafili*e  apud  Joannem  Ope- 
rinum.  Pits. 
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cc  fame  ftudies.  By  his  curious  and  conftant  ob- 
<c  fervation  of  the  {tars,  he*  became  a  famous 
<c  prophet  and  prognofticator.  In  his  time, 
(<  about  the  year  of  the  world  3198,  it  rained 
u  blood  in  Britain  three  whole  days,  which  pro- 
<c  duced  fuch  prodigious  fwarms  of  flies  that 
<c  they  occafioned  a  great  mortality.^  As  king 
cc  Rivallo  was  offering  facrificcs  in  the  temple 
"  of  Diana,  according  to  the  manner  of  thefe 
<c  times,  Partridge  came  in,  and  not  only  ex- 
cc  plained  the  caufes  of  the  prefent  calamities, 
€i  but  alfo  pronounced  a  prophecy  of  many  fu- 
<c  ture  events.  The  king  commanded  this  pro- 
cc  phecy  to  be  engraved  on  a  large  block  of 
<c  marble,  and  placed  in  the  fame  temple,  for 
<c  its  prefervation.  Gildas,  a  moil  noble  poet 
(C  and  hiftoriographer  among  the  Britons,  found 
<c  this  infeription  written  in  very  old  language, 
<c  and  tranflated  it  into  elegant  Latin  verfe  ,4V 
<c  O!  (cries  Leland)  that  I  had  the  happinefs  to 
<c  read  and  underftand  that  mod  venerable  in- 
cc  fcriprion  !  That  I  might  know  what  were  the 
cc  letters,  and  what  was  the  language  of  the 
<c  mod  ancient  Britons.  But  if  that  is  too  great 
<c  felicity,  O  !  that  I  could  get  a  fight  of  the 
cc  verfes  of  Gildas1**."  Such  is  the  aftoniihino- 
credulity  of  fome  of  our  mo  ft  renowned  anti- 
quaries! But  even  this  is  not  the  mod  ridiculous 
part  of  this  ftory.     For  thefe  illuftrious  lights  of 

»4.1  Balei  Catalog.  Script,  illuft.  Brit.  p.  u. 
*44  Leland.  dc  Script.  Brit.  1.  1.  p.  16. 
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antiquity  cannot  agree  among  themfelves,  whe- 
ther this  famous  Britifh  prophet  was  a  man  or  a 
bird.  Ponticus  Yerunnius  affirms  that  it  was  a 
real  partridge,  of  a  large  fize  and  molt  beau- 
tiful plumage,  than  flew  into  the  temple  and 
pronounced  this  prophecy.  But  in  this  Leland 
and  Bale  fay  he  was  mod  abominably  miflaken145. 
What  -  uny  modem  antiquary  will  take  upon  him 
to  determine  this  important  difpute? 
-;•  One   of  our  mod  induftrious  hiftorians  hath 

taken  very  great  pains  to  prove,  that  Abaris, 
the  famous  Hyperborean  philofopher,  the  dif- 
ciple  and  friend  of  Pythagoras,  was  a  native  of 
cain,  or  of  one  of  the  Britifn  iiles I46.  To 
fuch  cf  our  readers  as  are  convinced  of  this  by 
the  of  that  writer,  a  fhort  abftracl  of 

the  life  of  this  extraordinary  perfon  will  not  be 
difagreeable.  Abaris  fiourifned  about  600  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  sera.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  Hyperborean  ifland,  which 
Is  defcribed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  greatly 
admired  by  his  countrymen,  who  fent  him  as 
their  ambaffador  into  Greece,  to  renew  their  an- 
cient friendfhi-p  and  intercourfe  with  the  people 
of  Deios,  which  had  been  interrupted147.  Abaris 
performed  this  long  voyage  with  great  eafe  and 
expedition,  being  carried  over  rivers,  feas,  and 
mountains,  through  the  air,  on  an  enchanted  ar- 

"4S  Leland.   de  Script.  Erit.  1.  i.  p.  jG.    Balei  Catalog.  Script, 
illuft.  Brit.  p.  n. 

146  Carte's  Gen,  Hid.  Er~.  v.  1.  p.  52,  &c, 
*47  Died.  Sicul.  I.  a.  c.  1,  p.  150, 
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row,  which  he  had  received  as  a  preterit  from 
Apoilo  I4\  By  this  enchanted  arrow  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  understand  his  fkill  in  aftronomy, 
by  which  he  directed  his  courfe.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  Greece,  he  gained  the  efteern  and  ad- 
miration of  the  learned  men  of  that  coijjitry, 
by  his  politenefs,  eloquence,  and  wifdom 149. 
Ke  excelled  particularly  in  the  arts  of  magic 
and  divination ;  of  which  he  gave  the  mod  il- 
luftrious  proofs  in  all  the  countries  through 
which  he  travelled  I5°.  It  was  this  Abaris  who 
made  the  famous  Palladium  of  the  bones  of 
Pelops,  and  fold  -it  to  the  people  of  Troy  ,s\ 
After  he  had  viiited  many  countries,  and  col- 
lected a  great  quantity  of  gold,  he  fet  out  on 
his  return  home  3  and  in  his  way  waited  on  Py- 
thagoras, at  Crotona  in  Italy.  This  renowned 
philofopher  was  fo  much  charmed  with  Abaris, 
that  he  admitted  him  to  his  molt  intimate  friend-  > 
ftiip  -,  fhewed  him  his  golden  thigh  ;  revealed  to 
him  all  the  fecrets  of  his  philofophy,  and  per- 
fuaded  him  to  ftay  with  him  and  a  Hi  ft  him  in  his 
fchool  IS\ 

Theie  two  examples  will  probably  be  fufrl- 
cient  to  convince  our  readers,  that  the  genuine 
perfonal  hiftory  of  thofe  learned  men  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  this  iQand  before  they  began  to  com- 

H*  Jamblic.  vita  Pythagor.  p.  128. 

J49  Strabo,  1.  7.  p.  301.  l:°  Jamblic.  c.  19.  p.  13:. 

151  Di&ion.  Hift.  de  M.  Bayle,  v.  Atari 

•$*  Stanley's  Hift.  Philofcph.  p.  513,  514, 
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mit  their  works  to  writing,  is  irrecoverably  loft; 
and  that  thofe  who  pretend  to  give  us  fome  fcraps 
of  this  hiftory,  entertain  us  with  fables  inftead 
of  fads. 
Seminaries  It  is  impoflible  that  learning  can  flourifb,  in 
ing.e3in"  anv  degree,  in  any  country,  without  fchools  and 
academies  for  the  education  of  youth,  provided 
with  proper  teachers,  and  under  proper  regula- 
tions. We  may  therefore  conclude  in  general, 
that  the  ancient  Britons  had  fuch  fchools  and 
feminaries  of  learning  among  them,  before  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Of  this  we 
have  alfo  fufficient  pofitive  evidence  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  and  information  of  feveral 
particulars  relating  to  the  conftitution  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  thefe  mod  ancient  academies,  both 
in  Gaul  and  Britain.  It  appears  from  thefe  wri- 
ters, that  thefe  fchools  of  learning  were  wholly 
under  the  direction  of  the  Druids,  who  were  the 
only  governors  and  teachers  in  them,  to  whofe 
care  the  education  of  youth  was  entirely  com- 
mitted. Thefe  Druidical  academies,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  Britain,  were  very  much  crowded 
with  ftudentsj  as  many  of  the  youth  of  Gaul 
came  over  to  finiih  their  education  in  this 
ifiand153.  The  ftudents,  as  well  as  teachers, 
were  exempted  from  military  fervices  and  from 
taxes;  and  enjoyed  many  other  privileges,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  increafe  their  num- 
ber154.   The  academies  of  the  Druids,  like  their 

«5J  Cxfar  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  *S4  Id.  ibid. 
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temples,  were  fituated  in  the  deepeft  recefies  of 
woods  and  forefts  IS5.  They  made  choice  of  fuch 
fituations,  not  only  becaufe  they  were  mod  proper 
for  ftudy  and  contemplation,  but  chiefly  becaufe 
they  were  mod  fuitable  to  that  profound  fecrecy 
with  which  they  inftructed  their  pupils,  and  kept 
their  doctrines  from  the  knowledge  of  ochers  15<s. 
It  feems  indeed  probable,  that  wherever  the 
Druids  had  a  temple  of  any  great  note,  attended 
by  a  confiderable  number  of  priefts,  there  they 
had  alfo  an  academy,  in  which  fuch  of  thofe 
priefts  as  were  efteemed  moil  learned  were  ap- 
pointed to  teach.  The  greateft  of  thefe  ancient 
Britifh  academies,  it  is  believed,  was  in  the  ifle 
of  Anglefey,  near  the  manfion  of  the  Arch- 
druid,  who  had  the  chief  direction  in  matters 
of  learning  as  well  as  of  religion  15r.  Here 
there  is  one  place  which  is  ftill  called  Myfyrion, 
i.  e.  the  place  of  ftudies ;  another  called  Caer- 
Edris,  the  city  of  aftronomers;  and  another 
Cerrig-Brudyn,  the  aftronomers  circle158.  The 
(lory  of  king  Bladud,  who  is  faid  to  have  flou- 
rifhed  about  900  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
to  have  ftudied  long  at  Athens,  and  after  his  re- 
turn to  have  eftablifhed  a  famous  univerfity  at 
Stamford,  is  evidently  legendary,  and  merits  no 
regard  I59.  This  ridiculous  (lory  is  thus  told  by 
the  old  rhiming  hiftorian  Harding160: 

'55  Mela,  1.  3.  c.  2.  156  Id.  ibid. 

*57  Rowland's  Mona  Antiq.  p.  84.  *58  Id.  ibid. 

»59  Baleus  Script.  Brit,  p.  11. 
160  Harding's  Chron.  London,  1543.  c.  17*  fol.  23. 
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Stanford  he  made,  the  Stanford  night  this  day, 

In  which  he  made  an  Univerflree. 

His  philofcphers,  as  Merlin  doth  faye, 

Had  Scholers  fele,  of  great  habilitee, 

Studying  ever  alway  in  unhee, 

In  all  the  feven  liberal  fcience 

For  to  purchafe  wyfdome  and  fapience. 

This  fine  tale  was  probably  invented  and  propa- 
gated by  thofe  mailers  and  fcholars  who  aban- 
doned Oxford,  and  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  an 
univerfity  at  Stamford,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  ,61.  No  greater  regard  is  due  to  the 
monkifh  legend  of  the  two  univerfities  founded 
by  Brutus  the  Trojan,  near  the  place  where  the 
truly  famous  univerfity  of  Oxford  now  ftands  s 
which  is  thus  related  by  John  Roufe,  the  War- 
wick antiquary :  c<  Our  chronicles  fay  that  fome 
cc  very  learned  men  came  out  of  Greece  into 
<c  Britain  with  king  Brutus,  and  made  choice 
cc  of  a  place,  which  from  them  is  ftill  called 
<f  Greeklade,  where  they  dwelt,  and  eftablifhed 
*c  an  univerfity.  Among  thefe  learned  Greeks, 
"  there  were  fome  who  excelled  in  the  know- 
<c  ledge  of  medicine,  who  took  up  their  refi- 
"  dence,  and  fixed  their  phyfical  fchool  at  a 
(<  very  healthy  place  not  far  diftant,  which  from 
"  them  is  ftill  called  Leechlade  l6Y'  Thefe 
fchools,  we  are  gravely  told  by  the  fame  anti- 
quary, were   fome   time   after   removed   to   the 

,Cl  A.  Wood's  Hift.  Univerf.  Oxon.  p.  165,  &c. 

rt*  j.  Roflii  Hift.  Ang,  A.  Tho.  Hearne,  edit.  Oxon.  p.  20. 

place 
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place  where  Oxford  now  (lands,   cs  being  a  more 
commodious  and  pieafant  fituation  IC'3. 

But  though  we  cannot  now  difcover  the  par-   Manner  of 

1  1  \     r  r  r  teachingin 

ticular  places  where  theie  molt  ancient  iemmanes   thefe  ie_ 
of  learning  were  feared,   we  are  not  altogether  fo   mman£S- 
ignorant  of  their  conftitution,   and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  fciences  were  taught  in  them.     The 
profeffors    delivered    all   their  lectures   to    their 
pupils  in  verfe.     This  practice  may  appear  lingu- 
lar and  difficult  to  us,  but  it  was  eafy  and  familiar 
in  thofe  poetic  ages,  when  profe  was  hardly  ever 
ufed  but  in  common  converfation,  on  the  lowed 
fubjects.     A  Druidical  courfe  of  education,  com- 
prehending the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences  which 
were  then   taught,   is  faid   to   have   confifted  of 
about  twenty  thoufand  verfes  l64.      The  kind  of 
verfe  in  which  it  is  imagined  the  Druids  delivered 
their  doctrines  to  their  fcholars,   was  that  which 
is  called    by    the  Welm    grammarians    Englyn 
Milur,   of  which  the  following  lines  are  a  fhort 
fpecimen  : 

An  lavar  koth  yu  lavar  guir 

Eedh  durn  re  ver,  dhan  tavaz  rehir 

Mez  den  heb  davaz  a  gallaz  i  dir. 

What's  faid  of  old  will  always  Hand  : 
Too  long  a  tongue,  too  fhort  a  hand  ; 
But  he  that  had  no  tongue  loft  his  land  l6s. 

The  fcholars  were  not  allowed  to  commit  any 
of  thefe  verfes  to  writing,  but  were  obliged  to 

*63  J.  RofHi  Hift.  Ang.  A.  Tho,  Hcarne,  edit.  C::on.  p.  21. 
»64  Dr..  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwal,  p.  $<;.     La  Religion  de  G:v'} 
I  3-  P.  59- 
'•-;  Lhuyd's  Archaeologia  Britannica,  p.  251. 

get 
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get  them  all  by  heart166.  This  mode  of  educa- 
tion was  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Druids  of 
Gaul  and  Britain,  but  feems  to  have  prevailed  in 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  even  after  the  inven- 
tion of  letters  167.  For  even  that  moil  wonderful 
and  ufeful  invention  was  not  brought  into  com- 
mon  ufe  without  much  oppofition,  and  many 
fpecious  reafonings  againil  it  l68.  Such  is  the 
attachment  of  mankind  to  their  ancient  cuftoms, 
and  their  fhynefs  to  embrace  the  mod  valuable 
new  inventions!  This  practice  of  committing 
every  thing  to  memory  made  a  learned  education 
very  tedious  ;  and  thofe  who  went  through  a 
complete  courfe  commonly  fpent  about  twenty 
years  in  the  academy  I69.  When  the  youth  were 
firft  admitted  into  thefe  ancient  feats  of  learning, 
they  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  fecrecy  -,  in 
which  they  folemnly  fwore,  never  to  reveal  the 
m'yfteries  which  they  fhould  there  learn  I7°. 
T hey  were  then  alfo  taken  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  parents  and  friends,  obliged  to 
conftant  refidence,  and  not  permitted  to  converfe 
with  any  but  their  teachers  and  fellow-ftudents, 
until  they  were  regularly  difmiffed  I7t.  One 
lefTon  which  the  Druids  inculcated  very  much 
upon  all  their  pupils,   was  a  fu.preme  veneration 

'6(5  Caef.  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  6. 

*67  Dr.  Bcrlafe's  Antiq.  Corn.  p.  84.  atque  au&or,  ibi  citat. 

»68  Bulaei  Hilt.  Univerf.  Parif.  i.  1.  p.  8. 

*<>9  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.     Mela,  1.  3.  c.  2. 

»7o  Bulaeus,  1.  1.  p.  8. 

*7*  Golut.  Axiom,  de  Druid,  ax.  28. 

for 
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for  the  perfons  and  opinions  of  their  teacher; 
which  being  deeply  imprefled  upon  their  minds 
in  their  youth,  never  was  obliterated  *7\  This 
circumftancc  contributed  not  a  little  to  fupport 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Druids  ;  as  all  the 
principal  perfons  in  every  Hate  were  educated  in 
their  academies,  where  they  imbibed  a  high 
opinion  of  the  dignity  and  wifdom  of  their  in- 
ftru&ors.  We  cannot  now  difcover  what  parti- 
cular emoluments  or  rewards  the  Druids  received 
for  their  care  of  the  education  of  youth,  or 
whether  they  received  thefe  rewards  from  the 
public,  or  from  their  fchclars.  But  in  general 
we  may  conclude,  that,  as  this  province  was 
entirely  in  their  hands,  the  advantages  they 
derived  from  it  were  very  confiderable. 

Though    the    above   account   of  the  (late  of  Learning 
learning  among  the  ancient  Britons,   before  they   °[e*htfe^ 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans,   is  not  fo  parti-   tons  not 
cular  and  fatisfaclory  as  we  could  have  wifhed  to    ibie^^" 
make  it,  if  hiftory  had  afforded  clearer  lights; 
yet  it  is  evidently  fufficient  to  mew  that  our  Britifh. 
anceftors  did  not  wholly  neglect  the  improvement 
of  their  minds  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences ; 
and    confequently    that    ihey    did    not    deferve 
that  contempt  with  which  they  have  been  treated 
by  fome  of  our  ov/n  hidorians,   nor  the  odious 
names   of  favages   and   barbarians,   which    have 
been  fo  liberally  bellowed  on  them,  as  well  as 
on  other  nations,    by  the  fupercilious  literati  of 

*7»  CoefardeBel.Gal.  1.  6* 

Greece 
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Greece  and  Koine.  It  plainly  appears  that  many 
of  the  youth  of  Britain  were  animated  with  the 
love  of  learning,  and  a  tafte  for  ftudy,  before 
their  country  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans  ;  and 
that  this  victorious  people  only  put  them  under 
the  direction  of  new  mailers,  and  gave  a  new 
turn  to  their  ftudies,  which  we  mall  now  endea- 
vour to  defcribe  in  as  few  words  as  poffible. 

State  of  The   famous  Julius   Agricola   (who   was    ad- 

learning  in  ,  .  r  t->    •      •  a      -r\        n    > 

Britain        vanced  to  the  government  of  Britain,  A,  D,  78.) 

after  the         was,  ^    firfl-    Q£   t^e    Roman     governors     of    tlllS 

Koman  p  ° 

conqueft.     ifland,    who  gave  any  confiderable  attention  to 
the  concerns  of  learning.     This  illuftrious  per- 
fon  being  not  only  one  of  the  greater!  generals, 
but  alfo  one  of  the  belt  and  moll  learned  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  took  great  pains  to 
reconcile  the  provincial  Britons  to  the  Roman 
government,    by  introducing  amongfl  them  the  j 
Roman  arts  and  lciences.     With  this  view  he 
perfuaded.the  noble  youth  of  Britain  to  learn  the 
Latin  language,  and  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Roman  eloquence  I73.     Thefe   purfuafions  were  I 
fuccefsful,   becaufe   they   were  feafonable ;   and  : 
the  Britifh.  youth  being  deprived  of  their  former 
inftructors,  by  the  deftruction  and  expulfion  of 
the  Druids  (which  happened  about  this  time), 
willingly   put    themfelves    under   thofe   teachers 
which  were  provided  for  them  by  the  Romans. 
Thefe  youth  applied  with  fo  much  ardour  to  this 
new  courfe  of  ftudy,  that  they  obliged  Agricola 

I_?  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  21. 

Very 
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very  foon  to  declare  that  they  excelled  the  youth 
of  Gaul  in  genius  and  erudition  174.  This  decla- 
ration of  fo  great  a  man  was  no  doubt  very 
flattering  to  thefe  noble  and  ingenious  youths^ 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  increafe  their  love 
of  the  Roman  learning. 

Though  it  is  not  neceflary  to  give  a  minute 
detail  of  the  flate  of  learning  among  the  Romans 
at  this  period,  as  that  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  Roman  17ithan  to  the  Britifh  hiftory,  yet  it  is 
certainly  requifite  to  take  a  little  notice  of  thofe 
particular  fciences,  which  that  victorious  and 
intelligent  people  chiefly  encouraged,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  their  empire,  and  particularly  in 
Britain.  Thefe  were  grammar,  rhetoric,  philo- 
fophy,   medicine,  and  law. 

The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  introduce  Latin  and 
the  fludy  and  ufe  of  their  own  language  into  all  guages. 
the  provinces  of  their  empire.  The  (ludy  of  this 
language  was  warmly  recommended  to  the  youth 
of  Britain  by  the  Roman  governors  of  this  ifland, 
who  took  care  to  provide  them  with  mailers  to 
teach  them  to  read,  write,  and  fpeak  it,  at  the 
public  charge.  At  firft  thefe  youth  difcovered  a 
great  diflike  of  the  language,  as  well  as  to  the 
perfons  of  their  conquerors  ;  but  by  degrees  they 
were  brought  to  apply   to  the  fludy  of  it  with 

»74  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  21. 

»7>  Vide  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  5,  1.  13,  tit.  3.  de  Medicis  &  Fro- 
"eflbribus.  Id.  1.  i4.  tit.  n.  de  Stud'rit  Liberalibui Urbis  Kom.e  et 
Conftant.  Lugduni,  A.  D.  1605. 

uncom- 
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Uncommon  diligence  and  fuccefs 1?6.     At  length  I 
the  knowledge  of  the  Latin   grammar  became ' 
one  of  the  fir  ft  and  moft  indifpenfible  branches 
of  a  liberal  education  5    and  that  language  was  fo 
generally  underftood  and  fpokcn  in  this  ifland, 
"  that  (to  ufe  an  expreffipfc  of  Gildas,  the  moft 
«c  ancient  of  our  hiftorians)  Britain  might  then 
«  have  been  more  properly  called  a  Roman  than 
«  a  Britifh  iflar.d  m."     The  Greek  tongue  was 
ftill  more  univerfal  than  the  Latin  in  this  period  ;• 
as  it  was  almoft  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
eaftern  empire,  and  underftood  by  all  the  literati 
of  the  Weft.     This  moft  beautiful  and  copious, 
language  was  much  admired  and  ftudied  in  this 
period,   in  all  the  provinces  of  the  weftern  em- 
pire  ;   and  all  the  chief  cities  of  thefe  provinces 
were    provided    with    a   competent*   number   of 
Greek  grammarians   to  inftrud  their  youth   in 
this  branch  of  learning173.     To  this   univerfal 
tafte   which  then  prevailed  in  the  moft  remote 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,   for  the  ftudy  of 
the  languages  and  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Juvenal  plainly  alludes  in  the  following  line: 
Nunc  tctus  Graias  noftrafque  habet  orbis  Athenas  J^. 
Eloquence.       Eloquence  had  long  been  the  favourite  ftudy 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    While  thefe  illuftri- 
Otis  nations  enjoyed  their  liberties,   their  greateft 
orators  were  efteemed  the  greateft  men,  had  the| 

176  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  %jf  *7>  <Glld«  Hi|.  Brit.  init. 

178  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  5.  1.  13.  tit.  3.  leg.  11.  p.  40. 

179  Juvenal,  fat.  15,  v.  309,  I 

chief 
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chief  fway  in  all  their  public  counfels,  and  were 
advanced  to  the  higheft  honours  in  their  refpec- 
tive  dates.  Nay,  fo  ftrong  and  prevalent  was 
this  tafte  for  eloquence  in  the  Romans,  that  it 
even  furvived  their  freedom,  and  operated  very 
vigoroufly  for  feveral  ages  under  the  imperial 
government  I3°.  Their  governors  encouraged 
the  ftudy  of  rhetoric  in  all  the  provinces  of  their 
empire  j  and  in  particular  we  find  that  Agricola 
warmly  recommended  this  to  the  noble  youth  of 
Britain lSl.  Thefe  young  men  obferving  the 
high  efteem  in  which  orators  were  held  by  their 
conquerors,  and  that  eloquence  was  the  mod 
effectual  means  of  obtaining  favour  and  prefer- 
ment, they  applied  to  the  ftudy  and  acquifition 
of  it  with  great  eagernefs  ,8\  This  ftudy  became 
fo  univerfally  fafhionable  in  this  period,  that  it 
afforded  one  of  the  fatirical  writers  of  thefe  times 
a  pretence  for  faying, 

De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetOre  Thule  I83. 

The  introduction  of  the  Chriftian  religion  into  this 
I  ifland,  in  this  period,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
!  promote  the  ftudy  of  the  languages  and  of  rhe-^ 
I  toric,  as  well  as  of  fome  other  parts  of  learning. 
;  For  though  many  of  the  firft  preachers  of  the 
i  gofpel,  both  in  Britain  and  in  other  countries, 
abounded  more  in  zeal  and  piety,  and  perhaps 
in  extraordinary  gifts,  than*  in  human  learning. 


■&» 


,8°  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  5.  1. 14.  tit.  x.  leg.  1.  p.  139. 
"8|  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  21.  »8*  Id.  ibid. 

«*?  Juvenal,  fat.  15.  v.  ill. 
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yet  when  thefe  extraordinary  gifts  were  with- 
drawn, it  became  neceflary  for  them  to  apply  to 
the.ftudy  of  languages  and  of  fome  other  fciences.  , 
As  the  New  Teftament  was  written  in  Greek, 
fome  knowledge  of  that  tongue  in  particular 
became  neceflary  to  all  thole  Chriftians  who 
defired  to  be  acquainted  with  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion.  Befides  this,  it  was  not 
long  before  Chriftianity  began  to  be  attacked,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  eloquence  of  rhe- 
toricians, and  the  reafonings  of  philofophers, 
which  made  it  neceflary  for  the  minifters  of  that 
religion  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  thofe 
weapons,  in  order  to  employ  them  in  its  defence. 
Nay,  thofe  unhappy  difputes  and  controverfies  i 
which  arofe  very  early  among  Chriftians  them- 
felves, about  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  though 
they  were  attended  with  many  bad  effects,  were 
productive  of  this  good  one,  that  they  obliged1 
thofe  who  were  keenly  engaged  in  them,  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  fpeaking,  writing,  and 
reafoning,  in  order  to  defend  their  favourite  I 
opinions. 

As  it  is  not  the  hiftory  of  learning  in  general,  | 
but  of  learning  in  Great  Britain,  that  we  are  ; 
now  inveliigating,  it  would  be  very  improper  to 
enter  upon  a  minute  enumeration  of  all  the 
different  fects  or  fchools  of  philofophers  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of  the  various 
tenets  of  thefe  different  fchools  j  fince  it  is  cer- 
tain that  fome  of  thefe  were  very  little,  or  not  at 
all,  known   in   this  ifland  at  this  period.     It  is  j 

r  'fafficlentl 
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fufficient  to  take  notice,  that  the  two  chief  fctiools 
of  philofophy  were  the  academic  and  peripatetic  ; 
the  former  founded  by  Plato,  and  the  latter  by 
Aridotle  lS4.  The  greater!  number  of  fucceeding 
philofophers  ranged  themfelves  under  the  banners 
of  one  or  other  of  thefe  illuftrious  chiefs,  and 
waged  perpetual  war  againfl  each  other.  At 
length  the  fury  of  this  philofophic  war  was  in 
fome  degree  abated  by  the  institution  of  a  new 
te£t  of  philofophers,  and  a  new  fyfteffi  of  philo- 
fophy, which  was  called  the  ecledic.  This 
mode  of  philofophizing  had  its  beginning  in  the 
famous  fchools  of  Alexandria,  about  the  end  of 
the  fecond  century,  and  in  a  little  time  fpread' 
into  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  difhnguifhing  characteristic  of  thefe  new 
philofophers  was  this,  that  they  did  not  embrace 
the  fyftems  either  of  Plato  or  Ariftotle,  or  of  any 
of  the  other  great  philofophers  who  had  founded 
fects,  but  felected  out  of  all  thefe  iyflems  what 
appeared  to  them  molt  agreeable  to  truth.  This 
fpecious  appearance  of  candour  and  love  of  truth 
gained  them  many  admirers ;'  and  it  was  on  this 
account  they  were  called  eclectics,  or  {dec- 
tors.  But  as  they  profeffed  a  peculiar  veneration 
for  Plato,  and  adopted  the  fentiments  of  that 
great  philofopher  concerning  the  Deity,  the 
human  foul,  and  invifible  objects,  they  were  alfo 
called  the  New  Platonilts,  and  their  philofophy 
Reformed  Platonifm.     As  this  was  the  mod  po- 

«»4  Stanley  Hift.  Philtfoph,  p,  I55,   <*c.  351,&c.  Bruckcri   Kill, 
hiloioph.  torn.  1.  p.  627,  &c.  776,  <Scc. 
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pular  philofophy  in  thefe  times,  and  was  parti- 
cularly embraced  by  all  the  learned  men  among 
the  Chriftians,  we  have  realbn  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  philofophy  that  was  chiefly  admired  and 
ftudied  in  Britain  in  this  period  Ifi\ 

Mathema-  Some  parts  of  mathematical  learning  fell  into 
great  difgrace,  and  fuffered  a  kind  of  profcrip- 
tion,  in  this  period.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  grofs  impofitions  of  certain  pretenders  to 
judicial  aftrology,  who  called  themfelves  mathe- 
maticians ;  and  to  the  increafing  credulity  and 
ignorance  of  the  times,  which  could  not  very 
well  diftinguifh.  between  thefe  impoftors  and  men 
of  real  fcience.  This  at  lead  is  certain,  that 
many  fevere  laws  were  made  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  againft 
mathematicians,  who  were  reprefented  as  guilty 
of  the  fame  crimes,  and  are  threatened  with  the 
fame  punifhments,  with  magicians  and  en- 
,  chanters  lS6. 

Medicine.  The  ftudy  of  medicine  was  long  defpifed  and 
neglected  by  the  Romans,  and  phyfic  was  prac- 
tifed  among  them  chiefly,  if  not  only,  by  flaves 
and  perfons  of  the  loweft  rank lS7.  But  by  de- 
grees this  very  necefifary  and  ufefui  fcience  came 
to  be  more  regarded,  and  its  profeflfors  more  re- 
fpecled  and  encouraged.     Under  the  emperors, 

'      If?5  Vide  Moflieim.  Hi  ft.  Ecclef.  cent,  i,  2,  3,  4. 

186  Vide  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  3.  1.  9.  tit.  16. 

187  Vide  Con.  Middleton.  de  Mcdiconim  apud  vet.  Rom.  Con- 
ditione  Piilertat.  in  torn.  4.  p.  179. 
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phyficians  were  generally  of  free  condition,  and 
on  the  fame  refpectable  footing  with  other  men 
of  learnings  many  privileges  and  immunities 
were  conferred  upon  them  by  law,  and  great 
care  was  taken  to  provide  pro  ft*  (Tors  of  medicine, 
and  to  encourage  the  ftudy  of  it  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces and  great  cities  of  t  he  empire  ia8.  As 
thefe  laws  in  favour  of  phyficians,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  ex- 
tended to  Britain  as  well  as  to  other  provinces, 
many  of  the  Britifh  youth  were  no  doubt  thereby 
engaged  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience. 

As  the  Romans  eftablifhed  their  own  govern-  Law. 
menr,  courts  of  juftice,  and  laws,  in  ail  the 
provinces  of  their  empire,  it  became  necefTary 
for  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman  laws; 
that  they  might  be  able  to  explain  thefe  laws  to 
their  countrymen,  and  to  act  as  advocates  for 
them  in  the  courts  of  juftice.  The  provincials 
were  much  encouraged  in  tins  ftudy  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  took  care  to  provide  proper  fchool 
and  matters  for  their  inftruction189.  It  fcems  to 
have  been  a  cuftom  in  this  period,  that  many  of 
the  Britifh  youth  who  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Roman  laws,  with  a  view  of  becoming  pleaders, 
took  a  journey  into  Gaul,  to  finifh  their  educa- 
tion in  fome  of  the  public  fchools  of  that 
country  ,9°. 

I     od.  torn.  5.  L  ij.  tit.  3,  «-9  Id.  1.  14.  hi.  9 

*9°  Gallia  caufidicos  docuit  fecunda  Brinnnos. 

|uv.  Sat,  15.  v.  no. 
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Though  the  names,  and  fome  parts  of  the 
hiitory,  of  many  learned  men  who  ilourifhed  in 
Gaul  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  are 
ftiJJ  preferved  f\  it  mutt  be  confeiled  that  we 
know  very  little  of  the  literati  of  Britain  in 
theie  times.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  dread- 
ful havoc  which  was  made,  firft  by  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  and  afterwards  by  the  Saxons,  of  the  mo- 
numents of  Roman  arts  and  learning  in  this 
ifland.  In  theie  devaftations  the  works,  and, 
together  with  them,  the  names  and  memories 
of  many  learned  men,  undoubtedly  perifhed  ;  and 
very  few  of  thofe  whofe  names  have  been  pre- 
ierved are  ib  well  known,  or  fo  famous,  as  to 
merit  a  place  in  the  general  hiftory  of  their 
country. 

Sylvius  Bonus,  or  Coil  the  Good,  was  a  learn- 
ed Briton  who  flourilhed  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  was  cotemporary  with  the  poet  Auibnius, 
whofe  indignation  he  incurred  by  criticifing  his 
works.  Auibnius  wrote  no  fewer  than  fix  epi- 
grams againft  Sylvius,  in  which  he  reproached 
him  chiefly  on  account  of  his  country;  for  the 
fting  of  all  theie  epigrams  is  this,  cc  If  Sylvius 
"  is  good  he  is  not  a  Briton,  or  if  he  is  a  Briton 
*c  he  is  not  good;  for  a  Briton  cannot  be  a  good 
<c  man  I9V  This  violent  refentment  of  Aufo- 
nius  againft  the  people  of  Britain  was  probably 


T9X  Vide  Aufonii  parentalia,  &  profeffores  Burdigalenfis. 
*9-  Sylvius  hie  Bonus  eft.     Quis  Sylvius  ?     Ifte  Britannus. 
Aut  Brito  hie  non  eft  Sylvius,  ant  maius  eft. 
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excited  by  their  having  embraced  the  party  of  the 
ufurper  Maximum  who  at  the  head  of  a  Britifh 
army  conquered  Gaul,  and  killed  the  emperor 
Gra-tian,  who  had  been  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
AuPjnius  lCjZ.  The  odious  character  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  which  was  drawn  by  Aufonius 
-when  his  mind  was  inflamed  with  thefe  violent  po- 
litical and  national  animofities,  merits  no  regard. 
Though  it  is  evident  from  the  teflimonv  of  Aufo- 
•nius  that  Sylvius  was  an  author,  yet  his  works 
are  entirely  loft  and  unknown  ;  and  the  catalogue 
which  is  given  of  them  by  Bale,  like  many 
others  of  the  catalogues  of  that  writer,  is  cer- 
tainly fictitious  I9\ 

As  the  Chriflian  religion  generally  prevailed    St.Ninian, 
in  Britain,   in  the  flourifhing  times  of  the  Roman    p^^** 
government,  we  may  be  certain  that  many  of  the   &c. 
minifters  of  that  religion  applied  to  the  fludy  of 
the  Roman  learning,  that  they  might  be  the  better 
qualified  for  Hiuftrating  and  defending  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion.     But  as  few  or  none  of 
the  writings  of  thefe  moil  ancient  fathers   of  the 
Britifh  church  are  now  extant,  and  little  is  faid 
of  them  in  the  writings  of  their  cotemporaries, 
we  can  know  but  little  of  their  perfonal  hiftory, 
and  of  the  extent  of  their  erudition.     St.  Ninian, 
who  was  one  of  the  chief  inftruments  of  propa- 
gating the  Chriflian  religion  in  the  northern  parts 
of  this  ifland,   among   the  Scots  and  Picls,   was 

Lcland.  dc  Scrip.  Brit.  1.  1.  p.  32. 
BaUni  do  IilHftint.  Script.  Brit.  p.  39. 
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a  Briton  of  noble  birth  arid  excellent  genius- 
After  he  had  received  as  good  an  education  at 
home  as  his  own  country  could  afford,  he  travelled 
for  his  further  improvement,  and  fpent  feveral 
years  at  Rome,  which  was  then  the  chief  feat  of 
learning,  as  well  as  of  empire.  From  thence  he 
returned  into  Britain,  and  fpent  his  life  in  preach- 
ing the  gofpel  in  the  mof!  uncultivated  parts  of 
it,  with  equal  zeal  and  fuccefs I95.  St,  Patrick, 
the  famous  apoftle  of  the  Irifh,  was  alfo  a  Briton 
of  a  good  family  and  ingenious  difpofition.  Hav- 
ing received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at 
home,  he  travelled  into  Gaul,  and  (tudied  a 
confiderable  time  under  the  celebrated  St.  Gerr 
manus,  bifhop  of  Aries.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Rome,  where,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  learning 
and  fanctity  of  his  manners,  he  gained  the  efteem 
and  friendiriip  of  Casleftine,  then  bifhop  of  that 
city,  who  advifed  him  to  employ  his  great  talents 
in  attempting  to  civilize  and  inftruct  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftiai} 
religion.  He  was  not  unacquainted  with  that 
country,  having  been  taken  in  his  youth  by 
pirates  and  carried  into  Ireland,  where  he  fpent 
fome  years.  Having  then  beheld  with  com- 
panion the  general  ignorance  of  that  people,  he 
cheerfully  undertook  the  arduous  tafk  of  their 
inftruction  and  converfion  I96.  In  this  work  he 
employed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and 

»95  Baleus  de  Illuft.  Script.  Brit.  p.  4*. 

*95  Baleus  de  Illuft.  Script.  Brit.  p.  4.3.    Lelandus  de  Script.  Brit. 
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i  his  pjous  and  learned  labours  were  crowned  with 
I  the  mod  aftonifhing  fuccefs.  But  befides  thefe 
and  others  who  have  been  inrolled  in  the  cata- 
logue of  faints,  this  ifland  produced  fome  men  of 
learning  in  this  period,  who  have  been  fligma- 
tized  as  the  moil  wicked  and  pertinacious  here- 
tics. Of  this  number  was  the  famous  herefiarch 
Pelagius,  whofe  real  name  is  believed  to  have 
beta  Morgan,  of  which  Pelagius  is  a  tranflation. 
He  was  born  in  that  part  of  Britain  which  is  now 
called  North  Wales,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
A.  D.  354,  the  fame  day  with  his  great  anta- 
gonift  St.  Auguftin  ,97.  He  received  a  learned 
education  in  his  own  country,  lnoft  probably  in 
the  great  monaftery  of  Banchor  near  Chefter,  to 
the  government  of  which  he  was  advanced,  A.  D. 
404 ts>B.  He  was  long  efteemed  and  loved  by 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  Auguftin,  who  kept  up  a 
friendly  correfpondence  with  him  by  letters,  be- 
fore they  difcovered  the  heretical  pravity  of  his 
opinions.  For  Pelagius  being  a  cautious  and 
artful  man,  for  fome  time  vented  his  peculiar 
notions  as  the  fentiments  of  others,  without  dif- 
covering  that  they  were  his  own  I99.  At  length, 
however,  he  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  openly 
publifhed  and  defended  his  doctrines  at  Rome, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  aco. 
This  involved  him  in  many  troubles,  and  drew 
upon  him  the  indignation  of  his  former  friends, 

IP7  Uflerius  dc  Brit.  Ecclef.  primord.  p.  207,   kc. 

?9«  JJ.  ibid.  p.  ao8.  199  Id.  ibid.  p.  205. 

*0J  JBeclrc  Hilt.  Ecclef.  1.  1.  c.  10. 
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St.  Jerome  and  St.  Auguftin,  who  wrote  againft 
■him  with  great  acrimony.  He  is  acknowledged, 
even  by  his  adverfaries,  to  have  been  a  man  oi 
good  fenfe  and  great  learning,  and  an  acute  dif- 
.putant,  though  they  load  him  with  the  mod 
.bitter  reproaches  for  his  abufe  of  thefe  talents. i 
His  perfonal  blemifnes  are  painted  in  very  ftrong 
colours,  and  he  is  reprefented  by  thefe  good 
fathers,  in  the  heat  of  their  zeal,  as  a  very  ugly| 
fellow,  "  broad  mouldered,  thick- necked,  fat-; 
(C  headed,  lame  of  a  leg,  and  blind  of  an  eye*01.": 
Even  the  moll  northern  parts  of  this  ifland  pro- 
duced fome  men  of  learning  in  this  period, 
Celeftius,  the  difciple  and  friend  of  Pelagius, 
was  a  Scotfman,  who  made  a  prodigious  noife  in 
the  v/orld  by  his  writings  and  deputations  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  10\  He  de- 
fended and  propagated  the  peculiar  opinions  of  his 
mafter  Pelagius,  with  fo  much  learning,  zeal, 
and  fuccefs,  that  thofe  who  embraced  thefe  opi- 
nions were  frequently  called  Celeftians403.  Be- 
fore he  became  acquainted  with  thefe  doctrines  he 
wrote  feveral  books  which  were  univerfally  ad- 
mired for  their  orthodoxy,  learning,  and  vir- 
tuous tendency  a°4.  After  he  had  fpent  his  youth 
in  his  own  country  in  a  fludious  privacy,  he 
travelled  for  his  further  improvement  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Rufinus  and 
Pelagius,   and  was  by  them  infected  with  their 

acI  UfTer.  de  Brit.  Ecclef.  primord.  p.  207.  ioz  Id.  p.  aoS. 

2°3  St.  Auguftin.  de  Heref.  c.  88. 
*°4  Gennad,  Catalog.  Vlr.  Illuft.  c.44.. 
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herefies  20S.  From  that  time  he  became  the  mod 
indefatigable  and  undaunted  champion  of  thefe 
herefies,  and  thereby  brought  upon  himfelf  the 
indignation  of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  thofe  days, 
who  gave  him  many  very  bad  names  in  their 
writings.  St.  Jerome,  whofe  commentaries  on 
the  Ephefians  he  had  prefumed  to  criticize,  calls 
him  "  an  ignorant,  ftupid  fool,  having  his  belly 
"  fwelled  and  diftended  with  Scots  pottage ;  a 
C(  great,  corpulent,  barking  dog,  who  was  fitter  to 
<c  kick  with  his  heels,  than  to  bite  with  his  teeth  ; 
<c  a  Cerberus,  who  with  his  mafter  Pluto  (Pela- 
"  gius)  deferved  to  be  knocked  on  the  head, 
cc  that  they  might  be  put  to  eternal  filence  z06." 
Such  were  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  which  thefe 
good  fathers  employed  againft  the  enemies  of 
the  orthodox  faith  !  But  candour  obliges  us  to 
obferve,  that  this  was  perhaps  more  the  vice  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  than  of  the  men.  Both 
Pelagius  and  Celeftius  were  very  great  travellers; 
having  vifited  many  different  countries  of  Afia, 
and  Africa,  as  well  as  Europe,  with  a  view  to 
elude  the  perfecutions  of  their  enemies,  and  to 
propagate  their  opinions  a°7;  It  is  no  inconfider- 
able  evidence  of  their  fuperior  learning  and  abi- 
lities, that  their  opinions  gained  great  ground  in 
all  the  provinces  both  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
empire,  in  fpite  of  the  writings  of  many  learned 
fathers  and  the  decrees  of  many  councils  againft 
them.      "  The   Pelagian    and   Celeftian    herefy 

*°5  Ullcr.  de  Brit.  Eccief.  primord.  p.  205. 

206  Ibid.  p.  207.  zo7  ibid.  p.  217. 
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€€  (fays  Photius)  not  only  flourifhed  in  great  vi-! 
<c  gour  in  the  Weft,  but  was  alfo  propagated  into 
"  the  Eaft  z0\" 
Seminaries       The  Romans   were  at  great  pains  to  diffufe 
big,  the  life  of  their  language,    and  the   knowledge 

of    their    learning,    into    all    the   provinces   of 
their  empire.     With  this  view  they  eftablifhed 
fchools  in  all  the  mod  proper  places  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces ;  in  which  the  youth  were  taught  the  Latin 
lansuao;e,   and  fometimes  the  Greek,   and  other i 
parts  of  learning.  The  Theodofian  Code  abounds 
with  edicts  relating  to  thefe  fchools;  regulating 
the  number  and  qualifications  of  their  profefTorSj 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  chofen  ;  the 
fciences  which  they  were  to  teach  ;    the  falaries 
which  they  were  to  receive  -,  and  the  immunities 
of  various  kinds  which  they  and  their  families 
were  to  enjoy  *°9.     One  of  the  mod  remarkable 
of  thofe  edicts   is  that  of  the  emperor  Gratian, 
which  was  promulgated  A.  D.  3763    and  being 
directed  to  the  prasfect  of  Gaul,  it  extended  to  Bri- 
tain, which  was  under  his  government.     By  this 
law  all  the  edicts  of  former  emperors,   in  favour 
of  thefe  provincial  fchools,   were  confirmed  and 
enforced  ;   and  the  prefect  is  commanded  to  efta- 
-   blifh  fuch  fchools  in  all  the  confiderable  towns, 
particularly  in  all  the  capitals  of  the  feveral  pro- 
vinces under  his  command  *10.     Though  we  can- 
.   not  therefore  give  a  detail  of  the  places  where 

»oS  Phot.  Bibliothec.  num.  4.5. 

i°9  Vide  Cod.  Theod,  torn.  5. 1.  13.  tit.  3.        *«  ifrd.  leg.  11. 
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thefe  Roman  fchools  in  this  ifland  were  feated, 
the  times  when  they  were  erected,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  yet  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  that 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  them  in  it;  that 
fome,  perhaps  the  firft  of  them,  were  eftablifhed 
by  the  famous  Agricola,  and  others  by  fucceed- 
ing  governors,  at  different  times.  In  particu- 
lar, we  may  almoft  be  certain  that  there  were 
feminaries  of  learning  eftablifhed  in  thofe  times 
at  Lincoln,  York,  Chefter,  and  Caerleon,  which 
were  Roman  colonies,  and  at  London,  which  was 
a  rich  and  populous  city,  the  capital  of  Provin- 
cial Britain,  and  probably  in  feveral  other  places. 
So  great  a  number  of  illuftrious  fchools,  in  which 
the  languages  and  fciences  were  taught  at  the 
public  expence,  mud  both  have  diffufed  a  tafte 
for  learning  among  the  people  of  Britain,  and 
afforded  them  a  favourable  opportunity  of  grati- 
fying that  tafte. 

The  Roman  provinces  in  this  ifland  were  in  a  Decay  of 
very  unfettled  ftate  from  about  the  middle  of  the  Britain? 
fourth  century  to  their  final  diffolution,  having 
been  often  difturbed  by  internal  tumults  and 
ufurpations,  and  frequently  haraffed  on  one  fide 
by  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots  and  Pidts,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  depredations  of  the  Saxons1". 
In  this  period,  therefore,  we  may  be  certain  that 
learning  began  to  decline  and  languifh.  But 
when  the  Romans  took  their  final  farewel  of  this 
ifland,  peace,  order,  civility,  and  fcience  departed 

111  See  Chap.  I. 
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with  them ;  and  this  wretched  country  was  foon 
after  plunged  into  the  moil  deplorable  dark- 
nefs  and  ignorance,  as  well  as  confufion.  For  the 
greateft  part  of  the  learned  men  of  thefe  times, 
being  either  Romans  by  birth,  or  encouraged 
and  protected  by  them,  they  accompanied  their 
countrymen  and  patrons  to  the  continent  -,  and 
the  few  who  flayed  behind  were  foon  deftroyed, 
or  driven  from  their  ftudie's,  by  the  barbarous  in- 
vaders of  their  country.  In  a  little  time  every  S 
eftablifhment  in  favour  of  learning  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  fchools  for  education  were  de- 
rnolifhed  or  deferted.  The  moft  ancient  of  our 
own  hiirorians,  Gildas,  hath  drawn  a  mdft  fhock-  : 
ing  picture  of  the  ignorance,  as  well  as  of  the 
vices  of  the  Chriftian  clergy  of  Britain  in  thefe  j 
times.  "  Britain  (faith  he)  hath  priefts,  but 
cc  they  are  ignorant  and  foolifh,  &c.2ia,.,>  The 
great  fuccefs  which  C^eleftius,  Agricola,  and  the 
other  difciples  of  Pelagius  had  in  propagating 
their  opinions  in  this  ifiand,  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Britifh.  clergy; 
who  being  confcious  of  their  own  inability  to  de- 
fend their  faith  againft  thefe  adverfaries,,fent  into 
Gaul,  where  learning  was  in  a  more  flourifhing 
flate,  for  affiflance  in  this  difpute*13.  Germanus, 
who  was  fent  by  the  bifhops  of  Gaul  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  having  defeated  the  champions  of  Pela- 
gianifm,  and  banifhed  that  herefy  out  of  Britain* 

*"  Gildae  Epift.  §  2. 
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magining  that  the  revival  of  learning  would  be 
:he  mod  effectual  means  of  preventing  its  return, 
ae  eftablifhed  feveral  fchools,  which  he  put  under 
:he  direction  of  fome  of  his  mod  learned  fol- 
lowers 4,\  But  the  hiftory  of  thefe  new  eftablifh- 
nents  falls  more  properly  v/ithin  the  fucceeding 
period,  and  will  make  a  part  of  the  fourth  chap- 
:er  of  the  fecond  book  of  this  work. 

2I4  LelamTs  Colle&anea,  v.  2.  p.  42. 
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*the  hijicry  of  the  arts  in  Great  Britain,  from  the 
jirft  invafton  of  it  by  the  Romans  under  Julius 
C<efar,  A.  A.  C.   55.    to    the   arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  A.  D»  449* 

AS  artifts  of  various  kinds  conftitute  a  great  Import- 
body  of  the  citizens  of  every  civilized  na- 
tion, and  by  their  fkill  and  induftry  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  the 
Hate,  as  well  as  to  the  happinefs  of  all  its  mem- 
bers, it  cannot  be  inconfiftent  with  the  dignity 
or  ends  of  hiftory  to  record  the  invention  and 
progrefs  of  the  mod  ufeful  arts,  and  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  the  mod  ingenious  artifts*  Be- 
fides  this,  a  careful  inveftigation  of  the  ftate  of 
the  arts  among  any  people,  in  any  period  of  their 
hiftory,  is  one  of  the  beft  means  of  difcovering 
Vol.  IL  H  their 
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their  genius,  manners,  and  circumftances  in  that 
period.  For  thefe  reafons,  and  others  which 
need  not  be  particularly  mentioned,  the  fifth 
chapter  of  every  book  of  this  work  is  to  contain 
a  brief  delineation  of  the  ftate  of  the  arts  in  this 
ifland,  in  the  period  which  is  the  fubject  of  that 
book. 
Bivifionof       The  defign  of  all  the  arts  being  either  to  fup- 

the  arts  .  r 

into  nec&f-  ply  the  neceffities  or  promote  the  pleafures  of 
fy7and  mankind,  they  may  not  improperly  be  divided 
into  two  claffes;  the  one  of  which  may  be  called 
that  of  the  neceffary,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
pleafing  arts.  The  neceffary  arts  are  thofe  which 
are  employed  in  providing  food,  lodging,  cloth- 
ing, and  defence,  which  are  neceffary  to  the 
fuftenance  and  preservation  of  human  life.  The 
pleafing  arts  are  thofe  which  cannot  be  faid  to 
be  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  life,  but  contri- 
bute very  much  to  its  happinefs,  by  charming 
the  fenfes,  delighting  the  imagination,  and  fill- 
ing the  mind  with  agreeable  feelings  of  various 
kinds. 
Neceffary  Nothing  is  fo  neceffary1  to  tht  prefervation  of 
life  as  a  furlicient  quantity  of  food,  and  there- 
fore the  procuring  of  this  hath  always*  been  the 
firife  object  of  the  art  and  induftry  of  mankind  in 
all  countries.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  there  are 
very  few  countries  in  which  a  fmall  number  of 
human  creatures  may  not  fuftain  a  wretched  life, 
without  either  art  or  induftry,  by  eating  without 
dreffing  what  the  earth  produceth  without  culti- 
0:1  •  ?jyJ  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  firft 

favage 
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vage  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  as  well  as  of 
Jnany  other  countries,  fubfifted  for  fome  time  in 
this  miferable  manner  \ 

But  as  the  fpontaneons  productions  of  the  Hunting, 
ifitrth  in  this  climate,  which  are  fuited  to  the 
•1'ufteriance  of  the  human  body,  are  not  very 
plentiful,  and  are  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed 
in  the  winter  feafon,  the  fir  ft  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain would  foon  be  under  a  neceffity  of  looking 
out  for  fome  more  abundant  and  permanent 
means  of  fubfiftence;  and  could  not  fail  to  caft 
their  eyes  on  the  prodigious  number  of  animals 
of  various  kinds  with  which  they  were  fur- 
rounded  on  all  hands.  Some  of  thefe  animals 
excelling  men  in  fwiftnefs,  others  exceeding 
them  in  ftrength  and  fiercenefs;  fome  concealing 
themfelves  under  v/ater,  and  others  flying  up 
into  the  air,  far  beyond  their  reach;  it  became 
neceflary  to  invent  a  multitude  of  arts,  to  get 
tnefe  animals  into  their  pofTefTion,  in  order  to 
feed  upon  them.  This  gave  rife  to  the  arts  of 
hunting,  fowling,  and  fulling,  which  are,  and 
always  have  been  the  mod  ferious  employments 
of  favage  nations,  and  the  chief  means  of  their 
fubfiftence.  The  ancient  Germans,  when  they 
were  not  engaged  in  war,  fpent  a  great  part  of 
their  time  in  hunting;  and  fo,  no  doubt,  did 
the  moft  ancient  Britons1.  Even  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  all  the  unconquered 

1  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  &c.  v.  I.  p.  76,  77. 
*  CacfafdeBel.  Gal.  1.  4.  ei  1. 
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Britons  who  dwelt  beyond  Hadrian's  wall,  lived 
chiefly  on  the  prey  which  they  took  in  hunting3. 
The  poems  of  OlTian  the  fon  of  Fingal  (who 
flourifned  in  thefe  parts  in  that  age)  abound  in 
defcriptions  of  hunting,  which  he  makes  the 
•only  bufinefs  of  his  heroes  in  times  of  peace4. 
It  appears  alfo  from  thefe  poems,  that  the  Bri- 
tons were  not  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
catching  birds  with  hawks  trained  for  that  pur- 
pofe5:  but  they  feem  to  have  been  abfolutely 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  catching  fifh ;  for  there 
is  not  lb  much  as  one  allufion  to  that  art  in  all 
the  works  of  that  venerable  bard.  Their  ig- 
norance of  this  art  is  both  confirmed  and  ac- 
counted for  by  Dio  Niceus,  who  afTures  us, 
<c  That  the  ancient  Britons  never  tailed  fifh, 
<c  though  they  had  innumerable  multitudes  of 
Cf  them  in  their  feas,  lakes,  and  rivers V  By 
the  bye,  we  may  obferve,  that  this  agreement 
between  the  poems  of  OfTian  and  the  Greek  hif- 
torian,  in  a  circumftance  fo  fingular,  is  at  once 
a  proof  of  the  genuine  antiquity  of  thefe  poems; 
and  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  not 
fo  ill  informed  about  the  affairs  and  manners  of 
the  ancient  Britons  as  fome  have  imagined. 
Pafturage.  Though  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland, 
even  after  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  lived 
chiefly  by  hunting,  yet  others  of  them,  long  be- 

3  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicaeo  in  Sever. 

4  See  the  Poems  of  Ofiian  paffim. 

5  Id.  the  battle  of  Lora. 

6  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicaeo  in  Nerone. 
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fore  that  period,  had  either  invented  themfclves, 
or  had  been  taught  by  others,  a  more  effectual 
art  of  procuring  a  plentiful  fupply  of  animal 
food.  This  was  the  art  of  pafturage,  or  of 
feeding  Mocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals.  This 
art  or  way  of  life  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  a 
people  emerging  from  the  favage  Hate,  becaufe 
it  requires  no  great  degree  of  labour  and  in- 
duftry,  to  which  they  are  averfe,  and  gratifies 
their  roaming  unfettled  difpofnion.  Pafturage 
was  accordingly  the  great  employment,  and  the 
chief  means  of  fubfiftence  of  the  far  greateft 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  when  it 
was  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans.  Many  of  the 
ancient  Britifh  nations  are  thought,  by  fome  an- 
tiquaries, to  have  derived  their  names  from  the 
paftoral  life,  and  from  the  particular  kinds  of 
cattle  which  they  chiefly  tended7,  cc  The  ifland 
<c  of  Britain  (fays  Caefar)  abounds  in  cattle  j  and 
<c  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  within  the  country 
<f  never  fow  their  lands,  but  live  on  flefh  and 
<c  milk8."  Even  in  the  moft  northern  extre- 
mities of  Britain,  where  the  people  depended 
moft  on  hunting,  they  were  not  altogether  de- 
ftitute  of  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle9.  But  thefe 
ancient  Britifh  ihepherds  feem  to  have  been  ig- 
norant of  fome  of  the  moft  ufeful  parts  of  their 
art,  till  they  were  inftructed  in  them  by  the  Ro- 

7  Carte's  Hift.  Eng.  v.  1.  p.  108.  note. 

8  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  10. 

9  Oflian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  31.    Xiphilin.  ex  Dionc  Nicjeo  In 

Sever. 
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mans.  We  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  caftrating  ani- 
mals, in  order  to  meliorate  their  flefh ;  and  we 
know  from  good  authority,  that  they  were  many 
of  them  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  cheefe  1Q. 
One  of  the  mod  learned  antiquaries  thinks  it 
probable  that  Scribonius,  phyfician  to  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  was  the  'fir ft  who  inftrucled  the 
Britons  in  thefe  ufeful  arts  *\ 

Agricul-  The  next  flep  from  pafturage  in  every  coun- 

try hath  been  to  agriculture12.  This  mod:  ufeful 
of  all  arts,  and  the  parent  of  fo  many  others, 
was  not  wholly  unknown  in  this  ifland  before  the 
Roman  invafion,  though  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover when  it  was  introduced,  and  how  far  it  had 
then  advanced.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Phoeni- 
cians had  vifited  Britain  long  before  the  Romans 
invaded  it;  but  as  thefe  vifits  were  only  tran- 
lient,  and  for  the  fake  of  trade,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  took  the  trouble  to  inftrucl  the  na- 
tives in  agriculture.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  this  art  was 
brought  hither  by  fome  of  thofe  colonies  which 
came  from  the  coafts  of  Gaul  and  fettled  here. 
Thefe  emigrants  having  been  employed  in  agri- 
culture in  their  own  country,  purfued  the  fame 
employment  in  their  new  fettlements,     This  was 

the  opinion  of  Csefar.     (C  The  fea-coafts  are  in- 

j. 

10  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  200. 

11  Mufgrave  Belgium  Britannicum,   p.  47,  48. 
**  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  b.  2.  p.  2;. 
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«  habited  by  colonies  from  Belgium,  which 
<c  having  eflablilhed  themfelves  in  Britain,  began 
"  to  cultivate  the  foil 13."  Agriculture  was  per- 
haps little  known  in  this  ifland  till  about  150 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chriflian  ?cva, 
when  gfcat  multitudes  of  Celtic  Gauls  being  ex- 
pelled their  native  feats  between 'the  Rhine  and 
the  Seine,  by  the  Belgae  from  Germany,  took 
fheker  in  the  fouth  of  Britain,  where,  they  met 
with  a  favourable  reception,  and  formed  feveral 
{"mandates'4.  Thefe  dates  received  reinforce- 
ments from  time  to  time  from  the  fame  coads, 
whofe  inhabitants  were  then  called  Belgas,  and 
pracYifed  huibandry;  a  way  of  life  which  they 
were  encouraged  to  purfue  in  Britain  by  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  which  produced  all  kinds  of 
grain  in  great  plenty  and  perfection  IS.  If  we 
could  depend  on  the  tedimony  of  Jeoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  we  fhould  be  led  to  think  that  agri- 
culture had  been  in  great  edeem  in  Britain  fe- 
veral ages  before  the  period  above  mentioned. 
For  that  writer  acquaints  us,  that  it  was  declared 
by  one  of  the  laws  of  Dunwallo  Molmutius 
(who  is  faid  to  have  reigned  over  all  Britain 
about  five  centuries  before  the  birth  of  thrift), 
that  the  ploughs  of  the  hufbandmen,  as  well  as 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  fnould  be  fanCtuaries 
to  fuch  criminals  as  fled  to  them  for  protection16. 

'J  Oefarde  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12. 

u  ;  in  Britannicuitij  p.  •    . 

l5  Tacit,  vita  12. 

•  Huimut.  b.  a.  c.  17, 
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But  this  is  unqueftionably  one  of  the  many  im- 
probable fables  related  by  that  author;  and  the 
law  to  which  he  alludes  was  evidently  of  a  much 
later  date,     Upon  the  whole,  the  truth  feems  to 
be,  that  though  agriculture  might  be  pradlifed 
a  little  by  a  few  of  the  more  ancient  Britons,  yet 
it  was  chiefly  introduced  by  the  Belgic  Gauls, 
about  a  century  before  the  firft  Roman  invafion, 
and  almoft  wholly  confined  to  them  till  after  that 
event. 
Manures.        Very  few  of  the  peculiar  practices  of  the  mod 
ancient  Britifh  hufbandmen  are  prefefved  in  hif- 
tory.    It  appears  that  they  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  manures,  for  renewing  and  in- 
creafing  the  fertility  of  their  grounds;  and  that 
befides  thofe  which  were  common  in  other  coun- 
tries, they  had  one  peculiar  to  themfelves  and 
the  Gauls.  .  This  was  marie.     "  The  people  of 
<c  Gaul  and  Britain  (fays  Pliny)  have  found  out 
<c  another  kind   of  manure  for   their  grounds; 
<c  which  is  a  fat  clay  or  earth,  called  marie,  of 
cc  which  they  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  l7." 
The   fame   writer,    after   enumerating   and   de- 
scribing feveral   different  kinds  of  marie,  pro- 
ceeds   thus :     cc   Of    thofe    marles    which    are 
<<  efteemed  the  fattefl,  the  white  ones  are  moil 
<f  valuable.     Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds. 
cc  Firft,  that  one  already  defcribed  which   hath 
££  the   rnoft  fharp  and  piquant  tafte.     Another 
cc  kind  is  the  white  chalky  marie,  much  ufed 

>7  PijrnNat.  Rjft.l.  j7.  c.  6. 
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"  by  filverfmiths.  For  this  they  are  fometimes 
"  obliged  to  fink  fhafts  one  hundred  feet  deep, 
<c  where  they  find  the  vein  fpreading  broader, 
"  as  in  other  mines  of  metals.  It  is  this  kind 
"  of  marie  which  is  rnoft  ufed  in  Britain.  Its 
¥  effects  are  found  to  continue  eighty  years  : 
cc  and  no  man  was  ever  yet  known  to  have  ma- 
"  nured  the  fame  field  with  this  marie  twice  in 
fC  his  lifetime I3."  It  is  highly  probable  that 
lime  was  alfo  ufed  as  a  manure  by  the  ancient 
Britons ;  becaufe  we  know  with  certainty  that  it 
was  fo  ufed  in  Gaul,  from  whence  the  know- 
ledge of  it  might  ealily  be  brought  into  Bri- 
tain I9. 

The  inftruments  and  methods  of  ploughing,  Impie- 
fowing,  and  reaping  in  Britain  were  no  doubt  SSkes/ 
the  fame  as  in  Gaul,  from  whence  they  were 
brought  1  and  thefe  probably  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  which  were  ufed  in  Italy  in 
thefe  times,  which  are  fo  copioufly  defcribed  by 
the  Roman  writers  on  agriculture10.  Diodorus 
Siculus  hath  preferved  fome  remarkable  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mod 
ancient  Britifh  hufbandmen  preferved  their  corns 
after  they  were  reaped,  and  prepared  them  for 
ufe.  <c  The  Britons,  when  they  have  reaped 
cc  their  corns,  by  cutting  the  ears  from  the 
11  ftubble,  lay  them  up  for  prefervation,  in  fub- 
(t  terraneous  caves  or  granaries.     From  thence, 

*8  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  1.  17.  c.  g.  '9  Id.  Ibid. 

*°  Vide  Scriptores  Rei  Rufticw  a  Gefncro,  edit.  Upfiac  1735. 
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€C  they  fay,  in  very  ancient  times,  they  ufed  to 
Cf  take  a  certain  quantity  of  thefe  ears  every 
<c  day,  and  having  dried  and  bruifed  the  grains, 
cc  made  a  kind  of  food  of  them  for  immediate 
cc  ufe2,1."  Though  thefe  methods  were  very 
floveniy  and  imperfect,  they  were  not  peculiar 
to  the  ancient  Britons,  but  were  practifed  by 
many  other  nations ;  and  fome  veftiges  of  them 
were  not  long  ago  remaining  in  the  weftem  ifles 
of  Scotland.  .cc  The  ancient  way  of  dreffing  I 
cc  corn,  which  is  {till  ufed  in  feveral  ifles,  is  | 
cc  called  Graddan,  from  the  Irifh  word  Grad, 
<c  which  fignifies  quick.  A  woman  fitting  down 
<c  takes  a  handful  of  corn,  holding  it  by  the  ; 
Ck'  {talks  in  her  left  hand,  and  then  fets  fire 'to 
"  the  ears,  which  were  prefently  in  a  flame; 
cc  me  has  a  flick  in  her  right  hand,  which  fhe 
€i  manages  very  dexteroufly,  beating  off  the 
"'  grain  at  the  very  inftant  when  the  hufk  is 
(i  quite  burnt,  for  if  fhe  mifs  of  that  (he  mud 
ce  ufe  the  kiln;  but  experience  has  taught  them 
cc  this  art  to  perfection.  The  corn  may  be  fa 
ct  dreiTed,  winnowed,  ground,  and  baked  within 
"  an  hour"/' 
Agncul-  As  foon  as  the  Romans  had  obtained  a  firm 
proved  by  eftablifhment  in  Britain,  agriculture  began  to 
theRo-       bg  vcry   much   improved   and  extended.     This 

mans,  J  ... 

was  an  art  in  which  that  renowned  people  greatly 

41  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  p.  347.  edit.  Amftelodam.    1746.  Varro  de 
Re  Ruftica,  c.  57. 

*?  Martin's  Defcription  of  the  Weflern  Ifles  of  Scotland,  p.  2,04. 
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delighted,  and  which  they  encouraged  in  all  the 
provinces  of  their  empire.  (C  When  the  Ro- 
<c  mans  (-fays  Cato)  defigned  to  bellow  the 
cc  higheft  praife  on  a  good  man,  they  ufed  to 
Cf  fay,  he  underftands  agriculture  ,well,  and  is  an 
cc  excellent  hufbandman ;  for  this  was  efteemed 
'?  the  greateft  and  moft  honourable  character, 
cc  &c.*V  As  foon  therefore  as  the  Romans 
had  fubdued  any  of  the  Britifh  Hates,  they  en- 
deavoured, by  various  means,  to  bring  their 
new  fubjects  to  cultivate  their  lands,  in  order  to 
render  their  conqueft  more  valuable.  The  tri- 
bute of  a  certain  quantity  of  corn,  which  they 
impofed  on  theie  dates  as  they  fell  under  their 
dominion,  obliged  the  people  to  apply  to  agri- 
culture24. The  colonies  of  veterans  (who  were 
as  expert  at  guiding  the  plough  as  at  wielding 
the  fword)  which  they  planted  in  the  moil  con- 
venient places,  fet  before  the  native  Britons  an 
example  both  of  the  methods  and  advantages  of 
this  art.  In  a  word,  the  Romans,  by  their 
power,  policy,  and  example,  fo  effectually  re- 
conciled the  Britons  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  that  in  a  little  time  this  ifland  became 
one  of  the  mod  plentiful  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  not  only  produced  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  corn  for  the  fupport  of  its  own  inhabit- 
ants and  the  Roman  troops,  but  afforded  every 
year  a  very  great  furplus  for  exportation.     This 

\o  dc  Re  Ruftica,  Proem. 

ineccii  Opera,  torn,  4.  p.  z6z,  263. 
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became  an  object  of  fo  great  importance,  that 
a  fleet  of  fhips  was  provided  for  this  particular 
fervice  of  bringing  corn  from  Britain  $  and  ca- 
pacious granaries  were  built  on  the  oppofite 
continent  for  the  reception  of  that  corn  ;  which 
from  thence  was  conveyed  into  Germany  and 
other  countries,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies. cc  He  alfo  built  new  granaries  (fays  Am- 
<c  mianus  Marcellinus  of  the  emperor  Julian)  in 
€c  the  room  of  thofe  which  had  been  burnt  by 
M  the  enemy,  into  which  he  might  put  the  corn 
iC  ufually  brought  from  Britain  2V  The  great 
number  of  the  mips  which  were  employed  by 
the  fame  emperor,  A.  D.  2S9->  m  bringing  corn 
from  this  ifland,  muft  give  us  a  very  high  idea 
of  the  fertility  and  cultivation  of  it  in  thefe 
times.  cc  Having  collected  prodigious  quan- 
<c  tities  of  timber  from  the  woods  on  the  banks 
cc  of  the  Rhine,  he  built  a  fleet  of  eight  hun- 
cc  dred  fhips,  larger  than  the  common  barks, 
cc  which  he  fent  to  Britain,  to  bring  corn  from 
cf  thence.  When  this  corn  arrived  he  fent  it 
<f  up  the  Rhine  in  boats,  and  furnifned  the  in- 
<£  habitants  of  thofe  towns  and  countries  which 
<c  had  been  plundered  by  the  enemy,  with  a 
<c  fufftcient  quantity  to  fupport  them  during  the 
"  winter,  to  fow  their  lands  in  the  fpring,  and 
"  to  maintain  them  till  next  harveft16."  So. 
great  and  happy  are  the  effects  of  well- directed 

*S  Ammian.  Marceljin.  1.  18.  c.  a,  cum  Notis  Valefri, 
afi  Zofirr.i  Hift.  1.  3, 

induftry  !   j 
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induftry  !  To  enumerate  the  many  improvements 
in  hufbandry  which  were  introduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  produced  this  amazing  plenty,  would 
fwell  this  article  beyond  all  proportion.  They 
may  be  feen  at  large  in  the  writers  quoted 
below  x\ 

The  far  greater!:  part  of  the  ancient  Britons  ^a/c!en* 
were  as  ignorant  of  gardening  as  of  hufbandry, 
before  they  were  fubdued  and  inftrucfted  by  the 
Romans.  ff  The  people  of  Britain  (fays  Strabo) 
"  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  culti- 
"  vating  gardens,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of 
cc  agriculture13."  Like  the  ancient  Germans, 
they  made  ufe  of  herbs  and  fruits,  but  they  were 
fuch  as  grew  in  the  fields  and  woods  without 
cultivation.  But  no  fooner  were  the  Romans 
fettled  in  Britain,  than  they  began  to  plant  or- 
chards and  cultivate  gardens,  and  found  by  ex- 
perience, cf  That  the  foil  and  climate  were  very 
<c  fit  for  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  except  the  vine 
"  and  the  olive;  and  for  all  plants  and  vege- 
<c  tables,  except  a  few  which  were  peculiar  to 
"  hotter  countries19."  In  a  little  time,  when 
they  became  better  acquainted  with  the  country, 
they  even  found  that  fome  parts  of  it  were  not 
unfit  for  vineyards,  and  obtained  permiffion  from 
the  emperor  Probus  to  plant  vines  and  make 
wine  in  Britain,  about  A.  D.  278  30.     In  a  word, 

27  Scriptores  Rci  Ruflicae  vrtercs  Latini  a  Gefnero,  edit.  LipUi, 
A.  D.  1735*  z  tom«  quarto. 

*s  Strabo,  1.  4..  p.  2co.  *<>  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  n. 

1°  Scriptores  Hire.  Auguft.  p.  943. 
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the  Romans  practifed  themfelves,  and  inftructed 
their  Britifli  fubjects  in  all  the  branches  of  agri- 
culture, and  in  every  art  which  was  then  known 
in  the  world,  for  making  the  earth  yield  her 
moil  precious  gifts  in  the  greateft  abundance, 
for  the  fupport  and  comfort  of  human  life.  We 
have  even  reafon  to  believe,  that  provincial  Bri- 
tain was  better  cultivated,  and  in  all  refpects  a 
more  plentiful  arid  pleafant  country  while  it  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  than  it  was 
at  any  time  for  more  than  a  thoufand  years  after 
their  departure.  So  beneficial,  in  fome  refpedts, 
it  may  fometimes  prove  to  a  people  who  are  but 
jufr.  emerging  from  the  favage  (late,  to  be  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  a  more  enlightened  na- 
tion, when  that  nation  hath  the  wifdom  and  hu- 
manity to  protect,  to  polifh,  and  inftruel:,  in- 
{lead  of  defxroying,  the  people  whom  it  hath 
•  fubdued ! 
Gradual  We  have  lufncient  evidence  that  the  know- 

ledge of  agriculture,  and  indeed  of  all  the  other 
arts,  entered  Britain  at  the  fouth-eail  corner, 
and  travelled  by  flow  and  gradual  fleps  towards 
the  north-weft;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace 
the  progrefs  of  thefe  arts,  or  to  difcover  how 
far  they  had  advanced  in  this  period.  With 
regard  to  agriculture,  we  are  aMured  by  a  co- 
temporary  and  well-informed  author,  that  it  had 
advanced  no  farther  than  the  wall  of  Hadrian 
in  the  beginning  of  the*  third  century.  For 
when  the  emperor  Severus  invaded  Caledonia, 
A.  D.   207,  we  are  told,  "  That  the  Massats 

cc  and 
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|cc  and  Caledonians   (who  poiTeiTed  all  the  ifland 
\€(  beyond  the  wall  of  Hadrian)  inhabited  bar- 
cc  ren  uncultivated  mountains,  or  defert  marfhy 
<c  plains;    that    they    had   neither  walls,  towns, 
cc  nor  cultivated   lands;  but  lived  on  the  flefh 
ff  and  milk  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  on  what 
<c  they  got  by  plunder,  or  catched  by  hunting, 
<c  and  on  the  fruits  of  trees  31."     The  Maasatse 
and  Caledonians  having  been  obliged  by  Severus 
to  yield  up  a  part  of  their   country  to  the  Ro- 
mans, that  induftrious  people,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  third  century,  built  feveral   towns  and  fta- 
tions,  conftructed   highways,  cut    down    woods, 
drained  marfh.es,  and  introduced  agriculture  into 
the    country  between  the  walls,  many   parts  of 
which  are  very  level,   fertile,  and  fit  for  tillage  32. 
Though  the  Romans  never  formed  any  large  or 
kiting   eftablifhments   to  the   north  of  the   wall 
between    the    Forth    and    Clyde,    yet    many    of 
them,  and  of  the  provincial  Britons,  retired  into 
Caledonia  at  different  times  and  on  various  ac- 
counts, particularly  about  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  to  efcape  from  the  Dioclefian  perfec- 
tion.    It  is  therefore  highly  probable   that  thefe 
refugees  inftrucled  the  people  among  whom  they 
fettled,  not  only   in   their  religion,   but   alfo    in 
their  arts,  particularly  agriculture.     The  eaflern 
coafts  of  Caledonia  were  remarkably  fit  for  cul- 
tivation, and  the  Picls  who  inhabited  thefe  coafts 
were    very   early    acquainted    with    agriculture, 

hilin,  ex  Dio.  Nic»o  in  Sever.  J*  Li.  ibid, 
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which  they  undoubtedly  learned  from  the  Ro- 
mans or  the  provincial  Britons.    The  name  which 
was  given  to   the  Caledonians  of  the  Eaft  by 
thofe  of  the  Weft  was  Cruitnich,  which  fignifies 
wheat  or   corn  eaters ;  a  proof  that  they  were 
hufbandmen  33.     We  have  even  fome  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  Caledonians  of  the  Weft  (who 
in  the  fourth  century  began  to  be  called  Scots), 
though  they  were  of  a  more  reftleis  and  wander- 
ing difpofition  than  thofe  of  the  Eaft,  and  their 
country  more  mountainous,  and  not  fo  fit  for  cul- 
tivation, were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  agri- 
culture  in    this   period.      For  St.    Jerome   re- 
proaches Celeftius,  who  was  a  Scotfman,  cc  That 
f*  his  belly  was  fwelled  or  diftended  with  Scots 
ff  pottage  or  hafty-pudding34."     This  is  at  leaft' 
a  proof  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury  the  Scots,  or  weftern    Caledonians,    lived 
partly  upon  meal ;  a  kind  of  food  to  which  they! 
had  been  abfolute  ftrangers  about  two  hundred: 
years  before,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  em- 
peror Severus. 
Britons  as        In  thofe  very  ancient  times,  when  the  firft  in-! 

igncrantof    *     ,  •  /•     i  •       •  n        i  . 

architec-      habitants  or  this   liland  were  ignorant  of  agn- 
hare  as  of    cu]ture      tjiev  were   no   iefs   ignorant  of  archi- 

agncuU  J  to 

ture.  tecture;  and  as  they  had  no  better  food  than  the 

fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  or  the 
animals  which  they  took  in  hunting,  fo  they 
had  no  better  lodgings  than  thickets,  dens,  and1 

3?  Works  of  Ofllan,  v.  i.  DhTert.  p.  5. 
34  St.  Hieron.  Comment,  in  Jeremiah, 

caves,! 
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caves.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  (late  of 
many  other  ancient  nations,  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  Britons35.  Some  of  thefe  caves,  which 
were  their  winter-habitations  and  places  of  re- 
treat in  time  of  war,  were  formed  and  rendered 
Secure  and  warm  by  art,  like  thofe  of  the  an- 
cient Germans,  which  are  thus  defcribed  by  Ta- 
citus :  fC  They  are  ufed  to  dig  deep  caves  in  the 
<c  ground  and  cover  them  with  earth,  where  they 
Cf  lay  up  their  provifions,  and  dwell  in  v/inter 
<c  for  the  fake  of  warmth.  Into  thofe  they  re- 
cc  tire  alfo  from  their  enemies,  who  plunder  the 
cc  open  country,  but  cannot  difcover  thefe  fub- 
cc  terraneous  rec'efles  3V  Some  of  the  fubter- 
raneous,  or  carth-houfes,  as  they  are  called,  are 
dill  remaining  in  the  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland 
and  in  Cornwal 37.  The  fummer  habitations  of 
the  molt  ancient  Britons  were  very  flight ;  and, 
like  thofe  of  the  Fennians,  confided  only  of  a 
few  Makes  driven  into  the  ground,  interwoven 
with  wattles,  and  covered  over  with  the  boughs 
of  trees38. 

3  5  Turn  prlmum  fubieri  clomos.     Doraus  antra  fecerunt; 
Et  denfoe  fruticea,  ct  juncla?  cortice  virgat- . 

Ovid.  Metam.  1.  1. 

Credo  pudicitiam  Saturno  rege  moratam 

In  terris,  vifamque  diu  j  curti  frigida  parvas 

Praeberit  fpeluncu  domos.  Juv.  Sat.  6. 

V>  Tacit,  dc  morib.  German,  c.  16. 

J7  Martin's  Defcription  of  the  Weitern  Iflands,  p.  154.  Dr.  Bor- 
hfe's  Antiq.  Corn.  p.  292,  193. 
3s  Tacit,  de  mor.  German,  c.  46. 
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Houfes  of        When  Julius  Caefar  invaded  Britain,  the  in- 
tons.  habitants  of  Cantium  (Kent)  and  of  fome  other 

parts  in  the  South,  had  learned  to. build  houfes 
a  little  more  fubftantial  and  convenient.  "  The 
<c  country  (fays  Csefar)  abounds  in  houfes,  which 
cc  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  Gaul 39."  The 
firft  Hep  towards  this  improvement  feems  to  have 
been  that  of  daubing  the  wattled  walls  of  their 
houfes  with  clay,  to  fill  up  the  chinks  and  make 
them  warmer.  cc  The  Germans  ufed  for  this 
"  purpofe  a  kind  of  pure  refplendent  earth  of 
<c  different  colours,  which  had  an  appearance  of 
"  painting  at  a  diftance40;"  but  the  Gauls  and 
Britons  chofe  rather  to  whitewafh  the  clay  after 
it  was  dry  with  chalk41.  Inftead  of  the  boughs 
of  trees,  they  thatched  thefe  houfes  with  ftraw, 
as  a  much  better  fecurity  againft  the  weather. 
They  next  proceeded  to  form  the  walls  of  large 
beams  of  wood,  inftead  of  flakes  and  wattles. 
This  feems  to  have  been  the  mode  of  building  in 
Britain,  when  it  was  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
cc  The  Britons  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  was 
<c  cotemporary  with  Caefar)  dwell  in  wretched 
cc  cottages,  which  are  conftructed  of  wood,  co- 
cc  vered  with  draw41."  Thefe  wooden  houfes 
of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  fquafe 
but  circular,  with  high  tapering  roofs,  at  the 
top  or  center  of  which  was  an  aperture  for  the 

39  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  13. 

4°  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  16. 

4*  Baxt.  Glolf.  Brit,  voce  Candida  cafa,  p,  65. 

4*  Died.  Sic.  1.  5.  c.  8, 
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admiflion  of  light  and  emifTion  of  fmoke.  Thofe 
of  Gaul  are  thus  defcribed  by  Strabo :  cc  They 
cc  build  their  houfes  of  wood,  in  the  form  of 
"  a  circle,  with  lofty  tapering  roofs43."  The 
foundations  of  fome  of  the  mod  magnificent  of 
thefe  circular  houfes  were  of  done,  of  which 
there  are  fome  veftiges  dill  remaining  in  Ang- 
lefey  and  other  places44".  It  was  probably  in 
imitation  of  thefe  wooden  houfes,  that  the  mod 
ancient  Hone  edifices,  of  which  there  are  flill 
fome  remains  in  the  wefcern  iflands  of  Scotland, 
were  built  circular,  and  have  a  large  aperture  at 
the  top45. 

When  the  Britons  were  invaded  by  the  Ro-  Towns  of 
mans  they  had  nothing  among  them  anfwering 
to  our  ideas  of  a  city  or  town,  confifting  of  a 
great  number  of  contiguous  houfes,  difpofed 
into  regular  dreets,  lanes,  and  courts.  Their 
dwellings,  like  thofe  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
were  fcattered  about  the  country,  and  generally 
fituated  on  the  brink  of  fome  rivulet  for  the  fake 
of  water,  and  on  the  fkirt  of  fome  wood  or  fa- 
red, for  the  conveniency  of  hunting,  and  paf- 
ture  for  their  cattle46.  As  thefe  inviting  cir- 
cumdances  were  more  confpicuous  in*  fome  parts 
of  the  country  than  others,  the  princes  and  chiefs 
made  choice  of  thefe  places  for  their  refidence; 

*>  Strabo,  1.  5.  p.  197. 

4+  Rowland's  Mona  Antlq.  p.  88,  89. 

45  M'Pherfon's  Diflertations,  Dlffert.  17. 

46  Tacit,  dc  marib.  German,  c.  16.  Vita  Agric.  c.  21. 
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and  a  number  of  their  friends  and  followers,  for 
various   reafons,  built   their  houfes    as   near   to 
them   as    they    could   with   conveniency.     This 
naturally  produced  an  ancient  Britifh  town,  which 
is  defcribed  by  Csfar  and  Strabo  in  the  follow- 
ing  manner:  "  From   the  CaiTi   he  learnt   that 
<c  the  town  of  Cafiivelaun  was  at  no  great  dif- 
.    <c  tance,  a  place  defended  by  woods  and  marfhes, 
1C  in  which  very  great  numbers  of  men  and  cat- 
cc  tie  were  collected.     For  what  the  Britons  call 
cc  a  town,  is  a  tract  of  woody  country,  furrounded 
fC  by    a    mound   and   ditch,  for  the  fecurity   of 
Cf  themfelves  and  their  cattle  againfl  the  incur- 
<e  fions  of  their  enemies47.'^   cc  The  forefts  of 
cc  the  Britons  are  their  cities.     For  when  they 
ic  have  inclofed  a  very  large  circuit  with  felled 
cc  trees,  they   build  within  it  houfes  for  them- 
cc  felves    and    hovels    for-  their   cattle.       Thefe 
cc  buildings   are   very   flight,  and  not  defigned 
Cf  for   long   duration48."     The  palaces    of  the1 
Britifn  princes  were  probably  built  of  the  fame 
materials,  and  on  the  fame  plan,  with  the  houfes 
of  their,  fubjecls,  and  differed  from  them  only  in 
folidity  and  magnitude49. 

madeTittk  Though  the  communication  between  this  ifland 

progrefsin  and  the  continent  was  more  free  and  open  after 

tore  be-"  tne  ^"ft  Roman  invafion  than  it  had  been  before, 

tweenthe  and   f0me  of  the  Britifh   princes  and  chieftains 

firft  and  .  r 

fecondin-    even  vifited   Rome,  then   in  its  greatefl  glory; 

vafion . 

47  Caefarde  Eel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  ai.  4*  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  200. 

49  Ofhan's  Poems,  v.  t.  p.  36, 
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it  doth  not  appear  that  the  people  of  Britain 
made  any  confiderable  improvements  in  their 
manner  of  building  for  at  ieafl  a  hundred  years 
after  that  invafion.  For  when  the  renowned 
Caractacus  was  carried  prifoner  to  Rome,  A.  D. 
52,  and  obferved  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  the  buildings  in  that  proud  metropolis  of  the 
world,  he  is  laid  to  have  exprefTed  great  fur- 
prife,  cc  That  the  Romans,  who  had  fuch  mag- 
<c  nificent  palaces- of  their  own,  mould  envy  the 
<c  wretched  cabbins  of  the  Britons s0." 

It  mud  appear  very  furprifing  that  the  ancient  2tone- 
Britons,  when  they  were  fo  ignorant  of  archi- 
tecture, were  capable  of  erecting  fo  ftupendous 
a  fabric  as  that  of  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
A  fabric  which  hath  been  the  admiration  of  all 
fucceeding  ages,  and  hath  outlafted  all  the  folid 
and  noble  ftruclures  which  were  erected  by  the 
Romans  in  this  ifland.  If  this  was  really  the 
work  of  the  ancient  Britons,  it  v/as  probably 
planned  by  the  Druids,  and  executed  under  their 
direction,  at  the  common  expence,  and  by  the 
united  power  of  all  the  Britifh  ftates,  to  be  the 
chief  temple  of  their  Gods,  and  perhaps  the  fe- 
pulchre  of  their  kings,  and  the  place  of  their  ' 
general  afiemblies.  For  it  is  well  known,  that 
when  a  people  are  cordially  united  under  the 
direction  of  fkilful  leaders,  and  animated  by  two 
fuch  powerful  motives,  as  an  ardent  zeal  for  their 
religion,  and  for  the  glory  of  their  country,  they 

5°  Zonaras,  p.  1S6. 
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will  perform  achievements  and  execute  works 
which  could  hardly  be  expected  from  them. 
However  this  may  be,  we  have  fufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  people  of  Britain,  before  they 
were  fubdued  and  inftructed  by  the  Romans,  had 
but  little  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  were 
very  meanly  lodged. 
Roman  gut  as  foon  as  tjie  Romans   began  to  form 

arc  hi  tec-  m  °# 

nire  in  fettlements  and  plant  colonies  in  this  ifland,  a 
fudden  and  furprifing  change  enfued  in  the  ftate 
of  architecture.  For  that  wonderful  people  were 
as  induftrious  as  they  were  brave,  and  made  hafte 
to  adorn  every  country  that  they  conquered. 
The  firft  Roman  colony  was  planted  at  Camulo- 
dunum,  A.  D.  50,  and  when  it  was  deftroyed  by 
the  Britons  in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicia 
only  eleven  years  a*fter,  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  large  and  well-built  town,  adorned  with 
ftatues,  temples,  theatres,  and  other  public  edi- 
fices. This  we  learn  incidentally  from  Tacitus, 
when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  prodigies 
which  were  reported  to  have  happened  in  that 
place,  and  to  have  announced  its  approaching 
deftrudtion.  Amongft  others,  cc  the  ftatue  of 
"  Victory  tumbled  down,  without  any  vifible 
"  violence,  in  the  hall  where  public  bufinefs 
<c  was  tranfacted,  the  confufed  murmurs  of 
"  flrangers  were  heard>  and  the  theatre  refounded 
"with  difmal  howlings  5\"  The  temple  of 
Claudius  at  Gamulodunum  was  at  that  time  fo 

5*  Tacit.  AnnaJ.  1.  14,  c.  31. 
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laro-e  a  building  that  it  contained  the  whole  gar- 
rifon,  who  took  fhelter  in  it  after  the  reft  of  the 
town  was  deftroyed,  and  fo  ftrong  that  it  frood  a 
fiege  of  two  days  again  ft  all  the  Britim  army  5\ 
But  London  affords  a  dill  more  ftriking  example  . 
i  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Roman  architecture 
in  this  ifland.  There  was  either  no  town  in  that 
place,  or  at  mod  only  a  Britifh  town  or  ihclpled 
foreft,  at  the  time  of  the  firft  Roman  irivafion  ; 
nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  was 
much  improved  between  that  and  the  fecond  in- 
vafion  under  Claudius  53.  But  in  about  fixteen 
years  after  it  came  into  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Ror 
mans,  it  became  a  rich,  populous,  and  beautiful 
city. 

The  Romans  not  only  built  a  prodigious  nnm-  Romans 
ber  or  fond,  convenient,  and  magnificent  {true-   the  Britons 
tures  for  their  own    accommodation,  but  they  »n*rchi- 

tcflure. 

exhorted,  encouraged,  and  inftrucled  the  Britons 
to  imitate  their  example.  This  was  one  of  the 
arts  which  Agricola,  the  moft  excellent  of  the 
Roman  governors,  employed  to  civilize  the 
Britons,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment. cc  The  following  winter  (fays  Taci- 
ic  tus)  was  fpent  by  Agricola  in  very  falutary 
<c  meafures.  That  the  Britons,  who  led  a  roam-' 
<c  ing  and  unfettled  life,  and  were  eafily  infti- 
cc  gated  to  war,  might  contract  a  love  to  peace 
<c  and  tranquillity,  by  being  accuftomed  to  a 
<c  more  pleafanc  way  of  living,   he  exhorted  and 

s*  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  32.  SI  Ibid.  1.  14.  c.  33. 
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cc  aflifted  them  to  build  houfes,  temples,  courts, 
cc  and  market-places.  By  praifing  the  diligent 
cc  and  reproaching  the  indolent,  he  excited  fo 
cc  great  an  emulation  among  the  Britons,  that 
fC  after  they  had  erected  all  thofe  necefTary  edi- 
cf  fices  in  their  towns,  they  proceeded  to  build 
<c  others  merely  for  ornament  and  pleafure,  as 
cc  porticoes,  galleries,  baths,  banqueting  houfes, 
"  &c.  5V  From  this  time,  which  was  A.  D. 
80,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  archi- 
tecture, and  all  the  arts  immediately  connected 
with  it,  greatly  flourilhed  in  this  iiland  ;  and  the 
fame  tafte  for  erecting  folid,  convenient,  and 
beautiful  buildings,  which  had  long  prevailed  in 
Italy,  was  introduced  into  Britain.  Every  Ro- 
man colony  and  free  city  (of  which  there  was  a 
great  number  in  this  country)  was  a  little  Rome, 
encompaiTed  with  ftrong  walls,  adorned  with 
temples,  palaces,  courts,  halls,  hanlifks,  baths, 
markets,  aqueducts,  and  many  other  fine  build- 
ings, both  for  life  and  ornament.  The  country 
K  every  where  abounded  with  well-built  villages, 
towns,  forts,  and  ftations  5  and  the  whole  was 
defended  by  that  high  and  ftrong  wall,  with  its 
many  towers  and  cafties,  which  reached  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tine  on  the  eait,  to  the  Sol- 
way  Firth  on  the  vvTe(t.  This  fpirit  of  building, 
which  was  introduced  and  encouraged  by  the  Ro- 
mans, fo  much  improved  the  tafte,  and  increafed 
the  number  of  the  Britifh  builders,  that  in  the 

54-  Tacit,  vita  Agile,  c,  :i  = 
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third  century  this  ifland  was  famous  for  the  great 
number  and  excellence  of  its  architects  and  arti- 
ficers. When  the  emperor  Conftantius,  father 
of  Conftantine  the  Great,  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Autun  in  Gau!,  A.  D.  296,  he  was  chiefly  fur- 
nifhed  with  workmen  from  Britain,  cc  which  (fays 
cc  Eumenius)  very  much  abounded  with  the  befr 
"  artificers  5V 

Not  very  long  after  this  period,  architecture,  and   ArcWtec- 
all  the  arts  connected  with  it,  began  to  decline  very  ^edme" 
fenfibly  in  Britain,   and  in  all   the  provinces  of  about  the 
the  weftern  empire.     This  was  partly  owing  to   third  cen- 
the  building  of  Constantinople,  which  drew  many  tui>'- 
of  the  mod  famous  architects  and  other  artificers 
into  the  Eaft,   and  partly  to  the  irruptions  and 
depredations  of   the   barbarous   nations.     If  we 
may   believe  venerable  Bede,   the  Britons   were 
become  fo  ignorant  of  the  art  of  building  before 
the   final   departure   of  the  Romans,    that    they 
were  obliged  to  repair  the  wall  between  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  with  turfs  infiead  of  frone,  for  want 
of  workmen   who   underftood    mafonry 56.     But 
we  cannot  lay  much  flrefs  on  this  teitimony,   be- 
cause it  doth  not  refer  to  the  provincial  Britons, 
but  to  thofe  who  lived  beyond  the  wall  of  Seve- 
where    the    Roman   arts    never  much  pre- 
vailed ;   and    becaufe    the    true    reafon    of  their 
repairing  that  wall  with  turf,  and  not  with  (lone, 
.inly  was,,  that  it  had  been  originally  built 

SS  Eurr.cnii  Panegyr,  8. 

S«  Bed*  Hiit.  Ecckf.  l.i.c.  12. 
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in  that  manner.  Befides,  we  are  told  by  the 
fame  writer,  in  the  fame  place,  that  the  provin- 
cial Britons  fome  time  after  this,  with  the  aflift- 
ance  of  one  Roman  legion,  built  a  wall  of  folid 
Hone,  eight  feet  thick  and  twelve  high,  from  fea 
to  fea 57. 

The  final  departure  of  the  Romans  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  almoft  total  deftruction  of  architec- 
ture in  this  ifland.  For  the  unhappy  and  un- 
warlike  people  whom  they  left  behind,  having 
neither  fkill  nor  courage  to  defend  the  numerous 
towns,  forts,  and  cities  which  they  poflefTed, 
they  were  feized  by  their  ferocious  invaders,  who 
firlt  plundered  and  then  deftroyed  them.  By  this 
means,  the  many  noble  ftructures  with  which 
Provincial  Britain  had  been  adorned  bv  the  art 
and  induftry  of  the  Romans,  were  ruined  or 
defaced  in  a  very  little  time,  and  the  unfortunate 
Britons  were  quite  incapable  of  repairing  them, 
or  of  building  others  in  their  room.  That  long 
fuccefiion  of  miferies  in  which  thev  were  involved 
by  the  Scots,  Picts,  and  Saxons,  deprived  them 
of  the  many  ufeful  arts  which  they  had  learned 
from  their  former  mailers,  and  lodged  them  once 
more  in  forefts,  dens,  and  caves,  like  their 
lavage  anceftors  5S. 

Next  to  food  and  lodging,  nothing  is  more 
necefiary  to  mankind,  efpecially  to  thofe  of  them 
who   inhabit  cold   and   variable  climates,  than 

57  Bed*  Hid.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  e,  12. 

58  Ibid.  1.  i.  c.14.     Gild*  Hifl.  c.  25. 
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clothing.  For  this  reafon  all  thofe  arts  which 
have  for  their  object  the  providing  of  decent, 
warm,  and  comfortable  clothing,  maybejuftly 
ranked  among  the  necefTary  arts ;  though  fome 
authors  have  maintained  that  vanity  contributed 
as  much  as  neceflity  to  their  invention  59. 

It  appears  evident  from  ancient  hifiiory,   that   Ancient 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries  of  Enrone    ^nto"s 

r        almoft 

were  either  naked  or  almod  naked  ;  owing  to  their  naked, 
ignorance  of  the  clothing-arts  6°.  Such  in  parti-  {jJJJJ 
cular  was  the  uncomfortable  date  of  the  mod  bodics* 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland.  When  they 
lived  on  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth, 
and  the  animals  which  they  catched  in  hunting, 
as  they  fheltered  themfelves  during  the  night  in 
thickets,  dens,  and  caves ;  fo  when  they  went 
abroad  in  the  day,  in  queft  of  their  food,  or  in 
purfuit  of  their  game,  they  were  either  naked,  or 
only  a  little  covered  in  the  coldeft  feafons,  with 
the  branches  and  bark  of  trees,  and  fuch  things 
as  they  could  ufe  without  art  or  preparation  6I. 
It  was  probably  with  the  fame  view  to  fupply  the 
want  of  clothes,  and  to  fecure  themfelves  a  little 
from  the  fevered  colds,  that  they  befmeared  their 
bodies  with  fuch  things  as  they  found  mod 
proper  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  even  certain  that 
the  people  of  Britain  continued  much  longer  in 

59  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  &c.  b.  2.  c.  2.  p.  121. 

6°  Pelloutier  Hift.  de  Celt.  t.  1.  1.  2.  c.  6.  Cluver.  German. 
Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  16. 

61  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  13.  c.  11.  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  1. 
c.  16.  p.  113. 
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this  condition  than  many  of  the  nations  on  the  i 
continent,  who  had  earlier  intercourfe  with  (Iran-  | 
grrs,  and  better  opportunities  of  being  inftructed 
in  the  mod  ufeful   arts.     It  is  a  fufficient  proof  j 
of  this,  that  the  Britons  dill  continued  to  befmear  j 
and  paint  their  bodies,   long  after  the  people  of  i 
Spain,   Gaul,  and  even  of  Germany,   had  aban-  i 
doned  that  practice,  and  were  tolerably  clothed  C2.  ! 
Uncertain         It  is  impofiTible  to  dilcover  with  certainty  when 
duced'the"   or  loY  whom  the  art  of  making,  or  the  cuftom  of  : 
clothing       wearing    clothes   was  firft   introduced   into    this  ] 
ifiand ;   or  whether  this  art  was  in  fome  degree 
invented  by  the  natives  without  foreign  inftruc- 
tjom     For  as  all  man-kind  are  fubjected  to  the  ", 
fame  wants,   and  poileiTed  of  the  fame  faculties,  ; 
fome  of  the  mofr  neceiTary  arts  have   been  in- 
vented in  many  different  countries.     The  Phce- 
nicians*    who  excelled  in  all  the  arts  of  clothing,  , 
vifited   the   Scilly    iuands,    and.  probably  fome 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Britain,  in  very  ancient 
times,   on   account  of  trade;    but  we   have   no 
evidence  that  they  inftrucled  the  natives  in  any  of 
thefe  'arts63*     It  is  more  probable  that  they  did  ; 
no:  j   for  no  kind  of  cloth  is  mentioned  among  • 
tht^commodities  which  they  gave  the  Britons  in 
exchange  for  their  tin,  lead,    and  ijkins  64.»     The  : 
Greeks,   who  fucceeded  the  Phoenicians  in  that 
trade,    wTere   not  more   communicative,    having 


P*  Casf.  clc  Bel.  Gai.L  5.  c.  14.     Pomponius  Mela,   l.:  3.    c.  6.' 
Solinus,   c.  35.  Plin.  Kift.  Nat.  1.  %z.  c.  1. 

*>;  -At  let.  Sammes  Brit.-  Ar.tiq.  c.  5. 
6+  Strabo,  1.  3-  p.  175. 
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nothing  in  view  but  their  own  gain.  The  very 
fight  however  of  people  fo  comfortably  clothed 
could  hardly  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Britons,  and  awaken  their  deHres  of  being  pof- 
feffed  of  fuch  accommodations.  Accordingly 
we  find'  that  the  people  of  the  Caffiterides,  or 
Scilly  iflands,  to  which  the  Phoenicians  and 
Greeks  traded,  were  clothed  in  very  ancient 
times  6s. 

The  firft  garments  of  the  ancient  Britons,   and  Ancient 

_  .  .  .  r   Britons 

of   many  other   ancient   nations,   were   made  or   clothed  in 
fkins.     As    they  lived   chiefly  on  the  milk  and 
fiefh  of  their    flocks,   it  was   mod:   natural   and 
obvious  to   clothe  themfelves  in  their  fpoils  e6. 
"  The  Britons  (fays  Csefar)  in  the  interior  parts 
<c  of  the  country  are  clothed  in  fkins67.     Thefe 
garments,  in  the  mod  ancient  times  at  leafl,  did 
not  confift  of  feveral  fkins  artificially  fewed  to- 
gether,   fo  as   to  form  a  commodious  covering 
for  the  body  ;    but  of  one  fkin  of  fome  of  the 
larger   animals,     which    they    cafe    about    their 
fhoulders  like  a  mantle,   and  which  left  much  of 
the    body    ftill   naked 68.     It    required    however 
fome  art  to  make  thefe  fkins  tolerably  foft  and 
pliable,  and  fit  for  wrapping  about  the   body. 
For  this  purpofe  they  made  ufe  of  various  means ; 
as  rteeping  them  in  water,  and  then  beating  them 
with  {tones  and  flicks,    and  rubbing  them  from 
time  to  time  with  fat  to  keep  them  piian 


69 


;)o,  1.  j.  p.  i75.  66  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt.  p.  19*. 
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But  thefe  fkins,  after  all  this  preparation, 
afforded  fo  imperfect  a  covering  to  the  body, 
that  we  may  reasonably  fuppofe  our  Britifh  an- 
ceflors  would  content  themfelves  with  it  no 
longer  than  until  they  became  acquainted  with 
one  more  comfortable  and  commodious.  The 
arts  of  dreffing  wool  and  flax,  of  fpinning  them 
into  yarn,  and  weaving  them  into  cloth,  are  fo 
complicated,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
were  often  invented,  and  in  many  different 
countries,  like  fome  more  Ample  arts  i  but 
rather  that  they  were  gradually  communicated 
from  one  country  to  another.  If  the  Phoenicians 
or  Greeks  imparted  any  knowledge  of  thefe  arts 
to  the  Britons,  it  was  certainly  very  imperfect, 
and  communicated  only  to  a  few  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Scilly  iflands,  with  whom  they  chiefly 
traded.  It  is  moil  probable  that  Britain  was 
indebted  to  Gaul  for  the  firfl  knowledge  of  thefe 
moil  valuable  arts,  and  that  they  were  brought 
into  this  iiland  by  fome  of  the  Belgic  colonies 
about  a  century  before  the  firfb  Roman  invafion, 
or  perhaps  earlier.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Britain  were  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
dreiling,  fpinning,  and  weaving  both  flax  and 
wool,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  that  they  practifed  thefe  arts  much  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  people  of  Gaul,  of  which 
a  tolerable  account  may  be  collected. 

The  people  of  Gaul  and  Britain  manufactured 
doth' made  feveral  kinds  of  woollen  cloths  in  thefe  times ; 

but 
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but  there  were  two  or  three  of  which  they  feem  to  ky  the 

,  .  ,  .  -  Gauls  and 

have  been  the  inventors,  and  in  making  or  which  Britons, 
they  very  much  excelled.     One  of  thefe  kinds 
of  cloth  which  was  manufactured  by  the  Belgas, 
both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  ifland,   was 
made  of  a  coarfe,  harm  kind  of  wool.     It  was 
woven  very  thick,  which  rendered   it  remark- 
ably  warm.     Of  this  they  made  their  mantles,  or 
plaids,  which  they  ufed  in   winter.     The  Ro- 
mans   themfelves,    when    they    were    in    cold, 
northern  countries,  wore  this  cloth  on  account  of 
its  warmnefs70.     Another  kind  of  cloth  which 
the  Gauls  and  Britons  manufactured  was  made 
of  fine  wool  dyed  feveral    different  colours 7I. 
This  being  fpun  into  yarn,   was  woven  chequer- 
wife,  which  made  it  fall  into  frnall  fquares,  fome 
of  one  colour  and  fome  of  another.     This  feems 
to  have  been  the  fame  kind  of  cloth  which  is  ftili 
made  and  ufed  by  fome  of  the  common  people 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  tartan.     Of  this  cloth  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Britons  made  their  fummer  mantles 
;  and  other  garments.     The  Gauls,  and  perhaps 
the  Britons,   alfo  manufactured  a  kind  of  cloth, 
or  rather  felt,  of  wool,  without  either  fpinning  or 
weaving ;  and  of  the  wool  which  was  fhorn  from 
this  in  drefling  it  they  made  matrefTes.  This  cloth 
or  felt  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  ftrong  arid  firm, 
when  vinegar  was   ufed  in  making  ir,   that  ic 

7°  Strabo,  1.4.  p.  196. 

71  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  8.  c.  4.8.  §  74.     In  ufum  DeJphini,   t.  2, 
p.  231.    Diod.  Sic.  I,  5,  p.  353, 
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refitted  the  blow  of  a  fword,  and  was  even  fome 
defence  againft  fire  7\     Some  writers  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  by  the  bark  of  trees  with  which  the 
ancient  Britons  and  many  other  ancient  nations 
are  laid  to  have  clothed  themfelves,  we  are  not 
to  underftand  the  outward  bark,   which  is  un- 
pliable  and  unfit  for  that  purpofe,   but  the  inner 
bark  or  rind  ;    and  that  not  in  its  natural  date, 
but  fplit  into  long  threads,  and  woven  into  cloth. 
As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  conjecture,  they 
obferve,   that  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Den- 
mark  and  Sweden,    they  ft  ill  make  a  kind   of 
cloth  of  the  inner  bark  of  fome    trees,    which 
they  call  Matten,  and  lay  under  their  corns  ;   and 
that  in  more  ancient  and  ruder  times,  they  and 
others  ufed  this  for  clothing  73.     It  is  even  pre-  j 
tended,    that  mankind  took  the  firil  hint  of  that 
moil  noble  and  ufeful  invention  of  weaving  webs 
of  warp  and  woof,  from  obferving  the  texture  of 
the  inner  bark  of  trees  74. 
Art  of  dy-        ^  appears  from  what  hath  been  faid  above,  that 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  ignorant ; 
of    the    art    of    dying   wool,    yarn,    and    cloth 
different  colours/    We  have  even  direct  evidence  | 
that  they  excelled  in  fome  branches  of  this  art, 
and  poffeiTed  valuable  fecrets    in   it    that   were 
unknown  to  other  nations.     Cf  The  art  of  dying 
cc  cloth  (fays  Pliny)  is  now  arrived  at  very  great 
cc  perfection,  and  hath  lately  been  enriched  with 

72  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  8.  c.  48. 

73  Cluver.  Germ.  Anliq.  1.  1.  c.  16.  p.  nf. 

74  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  &c.  v.  i.  p.  126. 
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"  wonderful  difcoveries.  To  fay  nothing  at  pre- 
<c  Tent  of  the  imperial  purple  of  Galatia,  Africa, 
<c  Lufitania,  the  people  of  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps 
<f  have  invented  a  method  of  dying  purple,  fear- 
<c  let,  and  all  other  colours,  only  with  certain 
"  herbs75."  Several  of  thefe  herbs  which  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  ufed  in  dying,  are  occafionally 
mentioned  by  Pliny  in  different  places76.  But 
the  herb  which  they  chiefly  ufed  for  this  purpofe 
was  the  glaftum,  or  woad  ;  and  they  feem  to 
have  been  led  to  the  difcovery  of  its  valuable 
properties  in  dying  cloth,  from  the  former  ufe 
of  it  in  painting  and  (taining  their  bodies  77.  The 
deep  blue  long  continued  to  be  the  favourite  co- 
lour of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  particularly  of 
the  Caledonians,  in  their  clothes,  as  it  had  for- 
merly been  the  colour  with  which  they  ftained 
their  fkin  ;  and  both  thefe  were  executed  with  the 
fame  materials73. 

Though  the  hair  and  wool  of  animals  were  Art  of 
probably  the  firftj  yet  they  v/ere  not  long  the  only  "^"5 
materials  that  were  ufed  in  making  cloth  for  gar- 
ments'. The  attention  and  induftry  of  mankind 
foon  difcovered  feveral  "other  things  that  were  fit 
for  anfwering  that  purpofe;  particularly  the  long, 
(lender,  and  flexible  filaments  of  flax  and  hemp. 
Thefe  plants  were  cultivated  with  this  view ; 
and  their   fine  fibres  (after  they  were  feparated 

7J  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  1.  22.  c.    2. 

76  Id.  ibid.    1.  16.    c.  18.    1.  21.   c.  26. 

77  Id.  ibid.  1.  22.  7*  Claudian.  Imprim.  Con.  Stil. 
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from   the  wood,    and    properly  prepared)   were 
fpun  into  yarn,  and  woven  into  cloth,   in  Egypt, 
Paleftine,    and    other  eaftern   countries,  in  very 
ancient  times79.      From  thence  thefe  arts  of  cul- 
tivating,  dre  fling,   and  fpinning  flax,  and  weav- 
ing linen  cloth,    were  communicated   to  the  fe- 
veral  European  nations,   by  flow  degrees,  and  ac 
different  times.     It  was  even  long  after  they  had 
been  practifed  in   the  eaft,  that  they  made  their 
way  into  Italy,   and  were  generally   received   in 
that  country.     For  fome  of  the  greateft  families 
among  the  old  Romans  boafted,  that  they  made 
no  ufe  of  linen  in   their  houfes,   or  about  their 
perfons  j    and  the  ufe  of  it  was  long  confidered  as 
a  mark  of  effeminacy,    and  a  piece  of  criminal 
luxury,   by  that  brave  and  hardy  people  80.     By 
flow  degrees,   however,  the  manufactory  and  ufe 
of  this  pleafant,  cleanly,    and   beautiful  kind  of 
cloth  prevailed  not  only  over  all  Italy,    but  alfo 
in  Spain,  Gaul,   Germany,   and  Britain  8l.     The 
art  of  making,   and  the  cuftom  of  wearing  linen, 
were  probably  brought  into   this  ifland   by  the 
Belgic  colonies,   at  the  fame  time  with  agricul- 
ture, and  kept  pace  with  that  mo  ft  ufeful  of  all 
arts,  in  its  progrefs  northwards.      For  as  there  is 
direct   evidence    that    the    Belg^e   manufactured 
linen,   as  well  as  cultivated  their  lands   on    the 
continent,  we  have  good  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
they  continued  to  do  the  fame  after  they  fettled 

79  Exod.  c.  g.  v.  3  iv     Deuteron.    c.  aa.  v.  7.      Martin.  Ca- 
pel.    1.  9.  p.  39. 

*°  Plin,  Hift.  Nat,  1.  9.  c.  1.  8l  Id.  ibid. 
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in  this  ifland  ;  and  that  fuch  of  the  more  ancient 
Britons  as  imitated  their  example  in  the  one, 
would  alio   follow  it  in  the  other. 

The  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were   not  un-   A,.ts  0f 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  bleaching  linen  cloth,    bleaching 
in   order  to  render   it  lofter,   whiter,   and  more  ing  linen, 
beautiful,    though  their  procefs  for  this  purpofe 
feems  to  have  been  very  [imple  and  imperfect,  as 
is  defcribed  by  Pliny.     <c  Again,  after  the  flax 
"  is  fpun  into  yarn,    it  mud  bleached  and  whit- 
tc  ened,    by  being  pounded  feveral   times   in    a 
<c  (lone  mortar  with  water:  and  laftly,  when  it  is 

woven  into  cloth,   it  mud  be  beaten   upon   a 

fmooth    flone,     with    broad-headed    cudgels; 

and  the  more  frequently  and  feverely  it  is 
"  beaten,  it  will  be  the  whiter  and  fofcer  8V 
They  fometimes  put  certain  herbs,  particularly 
the  roots  of  wild  poppies,  into  the  water,  to 
make  it  more  efficacious  in  bleaching  linen  S3. 
But  as  this  elegant  kind  of  cloth  is  very  apt  to 
contract  (tains  and  impurities  in  the  ufing,  i~o  no- 
thing is  more  necefiary  to  thofe  who  wear  it, 
than  the  art  of  wafhing  and  cleanfing  it  from 
time  to  time.  To  this  art  the  Gauls  and  Britons 
were  not  (Irangers.  For  foap,  made  of  the  tal- 
low or  fat  of  animals,  and  the  afhes  of  certain 
vegetables,  was  not  only  very  much  ufed,  but 
was  even  invented  by  the  ancient  Gauls  8\ 

«*  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  I.  19.  c.  1.   §  3% 

**    Id.  ibid.    1.  20.   c.  19.    §  1. 

8+  Id.  ibid.  1.  2S.    c.  12.    §  3. 
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Clothing  But  though  it  appears,  from  this  brief  detail, 

tain  im- "   that  the  mod  civilized  of  the  ancient  Britons 
proved  by     were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  mod 

the   Ro-  ° 

mans.  effential  branches  of  the  clothing  arts  before  they 
were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  yet  it  is  very 
certain  that  thefe  moil  ingenious  and  ufeful  arts 
were  very  much  improved  and  diffufed  in  this 
ifland  by  that  event.  For  one  great  advantage 
which  the  Romans  and  their  fubjecfe  derived 
from  the  prodigious  extent  of  their  empire,  was 
this;  that  they  thereby  became  acquainted  with 
all  the  ufeful  and  ornamental  arts  that  were 
practifed  in  all  the  different  countries  under  their 
dominion.  Thefe  arts  they  readily  learnt  them- 
selves, and  as  readily  taught  their  fubjects  in  all 
the  provinces  of  their  empire,  where  they  had 
been  unknown,  or  imperfectly  praclifed.  In 
order  to  this,  the  emperors  were  at  great  pains  to 
di  (cover  and  procure  the  mod  excellent  arti- 
ficers of  all  kinds,  particularly  the  bed  manu- 
facturers of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  whom  they 
formed  into  colleges  or  corporations,  with  va- 
rious privileges-^  under  certain  officers  and  regu- 
lations,, and  fettled  in  the  mod  convenient  places 
of  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  empire.  In  thefe 
imperial  colleges  or  manufactories,  all  kinds  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloths  were  made,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  emperor's  family  and  court,  and  of  the 
officers  and  foldiers  of  the  Roman  armies 85.     All 


8*  Vide  Cod.  Theod.   torn.  3.  I.  10.  tit.  20.  p.  504,  &c.    D\ 
Cange  Gloil.  in  voce  Gyttaeceum.- 
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thefe  colleges  were  under  the  direction  of  that 
o-reat  officer  of  the  empire  wTio  war,  called  the 
Count  of  the  Sacred  Largefles  j  and  every  par- 
ticular college  or  gynaeceum  was  governed  by  a 
procurator.  It  appears  from  the  Notitia  Im- 
perii, that  there  was  fuch  an  imperial  manufac- 
tory of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Roman  army  in  Britain,  eftablifhed  at  Venta  Bel- 
garum,  now  WinchefterS6. 

Befides  thofe  arts  which  are  directly  and  imme-  Secondary 
diately  neceflary  to  provide  mankind  with  food, 
lodging  and  clothing,  there  are  others  which  are 
neceflary  to  the  fuccefsful  practice  of  thofe  firft 
and  moft  indifpenfable  arts  5  which  may  there- 
fore be  called  neceflary  in  an  inferior  and  fecon- 
dary  degree.  Of  this  kind  are  the  various  arts 
of  working  wood  and  metals,  the  flate  and  pro- 
grefs  of  which,  in  this  ifland,  in  this  moil:  ancient 
period  of  the  Brttifh  hiftory,  claim  &  moment's 
attention. 

We  have  little  direct  information  concern-  Carpenters 
ing  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  ancient 
Britons  had  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  arts, 
before  they  were  fubdued  and  inftructed  by  the 
Romans.  This  was  confiderably  different,  no 
doubt,  in  the  different  parts  of  this  ifland. 
Wherever  they  built  houfes  of  wood  they  were 
tolerably  fubftantial  and  convenient ;  they  mult 
have  underflood  how  to  cut  beams  to  a  certain 
I  length,    to  fquare  and  fmooth  them,   to    frame 

i6.Camd.  Brit.  v.  1,  p,  139. 
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and  join  them  together,  fo  as  to  form  the  walls 
and  fupport  the  roofs.  This  laft  operation  was 
the  more  difficult,  and  required  the  greater  art, 
as  thefe  roofs  were  made  in  a  conical  form,  with 
an  aperture  at  the  top.  Thefe  Britons  who  prac- 
tifed  agriculture,  mud  have  known  how  to  make 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  implements  of  huf- 
bandry  :  and  thole  who  manufactured  linen  and 
woollen  cloth,  mud  have  had  the  art  of  making 
diilarTs,  fpindles,  looms,  fkuttles,  and  other  in- 
ftruments.  There  is  one  circumflance  which  is 
truly  furprifing,  and  would  incline  us  to  believe 
that  the  ancient  Britons,  even  in  the  moil  north- 
ern parts  of  this  ifland,  had  made  much  greater 
progrefs  in  the  carpenters  and  joiners  arts,  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  people  in  their 
condition  in  other  refpects.  This  circumflance 
is  their  war  chariots.  Many  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  authors  fpeak  with  admiration  of  the  pro- 
digious number  and  great  elegance  of  the  Britifa 
chariots,  as  well  as  of  the  wonderful  dexterity  of 
the  Britons  in  managing  them  87.  The  beft  way 
of  accounting  for  this  feems  to  be,  by  obferving 
that  thofe  nations  who  delight  in  war,  as  the  an- 
cient Britons  did,  arrive  fooner  at  much  greater 
dexterity  in  thofe  arts  that  are  fubfervient  to  it, 
than  they  do  in  others, 
improved  ^s  t|ie  Romans  had  arrived  at  great.perfe£Hon 
puws,         in  all  the  arts  at  the  time  when  they  formed  their 

87  Tacit.  Vita  Agr'ic.  c.  35,  36.     Cgefar  de  Eel.  Gal.  I.4.  c.  33. 
1.  5.  c.  19.     Diod.  Sicwl.  I.5.  p.  346.     Pomp.  Mela,  1.  3. 
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firft  fettlements  in  Britain,  fo  they  particularly 
excelled  in  carpenters,  joiners,  and  cabinet- 
makers works;  in  which  they,  no  doubt,  in- 
ftructed  their  Britifh  fubjecls.  Among  the  various 
fecrets  in  thefe  arts,  which  the  Britons  probably 
learnt  from  their  ingenious  and  beneficent  con- 
querors, we  may  reckon — rhe  conflruclion  of 
proper  tools  and  inftruments,  in  which  a  rude 
people  are  always  mod:  defective — the  way  of 
making  and  ufing  glew,  for  uniting  different 
pieces  of  wood — the  arts  of  turning,  pannelling, 
wainfcotting,  faneering,  and  inlaying  with  wood, 
hern,  ivory,  and  tortoife -.{hell,  &c.  for  we  know 
that  the  Romans  were  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  all  thefe  fecrets,  and  very  ready  to  commu- 
nicate them  to  all  their  fubjects85. 

The  arts  of  refining  and  working  metals  are  Art  of 
no  lefs  neceffary,  but  much  more  difficult  to  dif-  meuh.? 
cover  than  the  arts  of  working  wood.  For  this 
reafon,  many  nations  have  continued  long  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  the  ufe  of  metals,  and  en- 
deavoured to  fupply  their  place,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  with  flints,  bones,  and  other  fubftances  ". 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Britain  in  this  refpecl  in  very  ancient 
times,  from  the  great  number  of  fharp  inftru- 
ments, as  the  heads  of  axes,  fpears,  arrows,  &c. 
made  of  flints,   which  have  been  found  in  manv 

«s  Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  I.  jo.  c.  4**43. 

*9  Origin  of  Laws,  Sec.  v.  1.  b.  2,   c.  4.  p.  140. 
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parts  of  this  ifland  9°.  It  is,  however,  abun- 
dantly evident,  that  our  Britifh  anceftors  had 
either  difcovered,  or  had  been  taught  the  ufe  and 
the  art  of  working  feveral  metals,  as  tin,  lead, 
brafs  and  iron,  before  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Romans, 
Tin,  Tin   was  probably  the   fir  ft   metal    that    was 

known  to  the  ancient  Britons.  ■  This  much  at 
lead  is  certain,  that  the  people  of  Cornwal  and 
the  Scilly  iilands  underftcod  the  arts  of  refin- 
ing and  working  this  valuable  metal  feveral 
centuries  before  the  firft  Roman  invafion91.  Their 
procefs  in  digging  and  refining  tin,  is  thus  briefly 
defcribed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  :  "  The  Britons 
?c  who  dwell  near  the  Promontory  Belcrium 
<c  (Lands-end)  are  very  hofpttable,  and,  by  their 
*c  great  intercourfe  with  foreign  merchants, 
<c  much  more  civilized  in  their  way  of  living 
fC  than  the  other  Britons.  They  dig  tin  ore  out 
<c  of  their  mines,  and  prepare  it  with  great  dex- 
cc  terity  and  art.  Though  this  ore  is  naturally 
cc  of  a  hard  fubftance  like  (rone,  yet  it  is  mixed 
(C  and  incorporated  with  much  earth,  from  which 
cc  they  feparate  it  with  great  care;  and  then  melt 
cc  and  cad  it  into  blocks  or  ingots  of  a  fquare 
«  form,   like  dice  9\" 

9"  Dr.  Boris's  Amiq.  Ccnv.val,  p.  zZ7.     Plot's  Hi  ft.  Stafford. 
j>.  404, 

91  Bocharr,  v.  1.  p.  64.S.     Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwal,  p.  27,  Sec, 

94  Diod.  Sicul.   1.  5.  p.  347. 
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Lead  was  another  metal  with  which  the  ancient  Lcad* 
Britons  were  very  early  acquainted,  as  is  evident 
from  its  having  been  one  of  the  commodities 
which  the  Phoenicians  exported  fron)  Cornwaj  and 
the  Scilly  iflands93.  If  what  Pliny  tells  was  true, 
it  was  impofTible  for  the  people  of  Britain  to  re- 
main very  long  without  the  knowledge  of  this 
metal.  "  In  Spain  and  Gaul  the  mines  of  lead 
*c  are  very  deep,  and  wrought  with  great  labour  5 
"  but  in  Britain  this  metal  is  found  near  the  fur- 
"  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  fuch  abundance, 
<c  that  they  have  made  a  law  that  no  more  than 
cc  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of  itfhall  be  wrought 
<c  annually94." 

Brafs,  or  rather  copper,  was  known  to  and  Copper. 
ufed  by  fome  of  the  people  of  Britain  in  very 
ancient  times;  and  they  were  probably  made 
acquainted  with  it  nrft  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
gave  them  brafs  in  exchange  for  their  lead  and 
tin  95.  This  is  confirmed  by  Casfar,  who  fays, 
*c  That  all  the  brafs  ufed  by  the  Britons  was  im- 
cc  ported^5."  But  from  whatever  quarter  they  re- 
ceived their  brafs,  it  is  certain  they  made  much 
ufe  of  it,  and  underftood  the  art  of  working  it 
into  various  fhapes  97.  This  is  evident,  from  the 
prodigious  number  of  inftruments  of  different 
f.zes  and   kinds,   as   axes,    fwords,   fpear-heads, 

95  Sferajbo,   1.  3.  Tub  fine,  p.  175. 
94  Min.  Hilt.  Nat.  1.  34.  c.  17. 
Strata,    I.  3.  l'ub  fine,   p.  175. 
'   -  GaLl.  5.  c.  12. 

V   Me  in.  di    I  rcvoux  Fcvrier  1713,  p.  288.  292.  295. 
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arrow-heads,  &c.  made  of  copper,  and  known 
among  antiquaries  by  the  general  name  of  Celts, 
which   have    been    found    in    Britain  98.      cc  In 

"  May  1735,  were  found  above  100  (of  thefe 
Cf  copper  Celts)  on  Eafterly-moor,  twelve  miles 
ct  N.  W.  of  York,  together  with  feveral  lumps 
"  of  metal,  and  a  quantity  of  cinders  j  fo  that 
Cf  no  doubt  remained  of  there  having  been 
"  a  forge  at  that  place  for  making  'them  9V 
Even  the  Maaeatae  and  Caledonians  were  not 
ftrangers  to  the  art  of  working  brafs.-  For  we 
are  told  by  Dio  Nicseus,  "  That  they  had  a 
<c  round  ball  of  brafs  like  an  apple  at  the  end 
€C  of  their  fpears,  with  which  they  made  a  great 
<c  noife,  and  endeavoured  to  frighten  their  ene- 
"  mies  horfes,0°." 
Iron.  Though  iron  is  the  mo  ft  neceffary  and  ufeful 

of  all  metals,  and  its  ore  is  mod.  abundant  and 
univerfally  dirfufed,  yet  the  difficulty  of  diftin- 
guifhing  and  working  it,  hath  been  the  occa- 
fion  that  many  nations  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  feveral  ether  metals  long  before  they  had 
any  knowledge  of  iron  I01.  This  was  certainly  ; 
the  cafe  of  the  ancient  Britons,  when  they  made 
their  tools  and  arms  of  copper;  which  they  would 
not  have  done  if  they  had  been  in  poffeffion  of 
irogj  which  is  fo  much  fitter  for  thefe  purpoies. 

9s  Lei  and"  s  Itinerary,   v.  i.    p.    itj.     Rowland's  Mona  Antiq.     i 
p.  86.    in  note. 

99  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq.  CojnwaL  p.  2S3,  184.. 
ICO  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicaeo  in  Vita  Severi. 
101  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,    &c.   v.  1.   p.  157, 
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At  the  time  of  the  firft  Roman  invafion,  iron 
feems  to  have  been  but  lately  introduced  into 
this  ifland,  and  was  then  fo  fcarce  and  rare  a 
commodity,  that  the  Britons  made  their  money 
and  their  trinkets  for  adorning  their  perfons  of 
that  metal  ,0\  But  the  utility  of  iron  in  agri- 
culture, and  all  the  other  arts,  is  fo  great,  that 
when  it  is  once  discovered,  it  foon  becomes  com- 
mon and  plentiful  in  every  country  ;  as  it  did  in 
Britain,  efpecially  after  trie  Romans  had  eftablifh- 
ed  their  imperial  founderies  for  making  iron, 
and  their  noble  forges  for  manufacturing  arms, 
tools,  and  utenfils  of  all  kinds  103. 

When  the  Romans  firft  invaded  this  ifland,  it  Gold  and 
was  not  known  that  it  afforded  either  of  the  two 
precious  metals  of  filver  or  gold.  This  appears 
from  the  filence  of  Csfar,  and  the  direct  tefti- 
mony  of  Trebatius  and  Quintus  Cicero,  who  ac- 
companied him  in  his  Britifh  expeditions  x°4. 
But  thefe  metals  feem  to  have  been  difcovered 
very  foon  after  that  period.  For  it  is  certain 
that  the  Britons  haji  both  filver  and  gold,  and 
underltood  the  art  of  working  them,  before  they 
were  fubdued  by  the  Romans  under  Claudius. 
This  is  evident  from  the  teftimony  of  Tacitus, 
who  tells  us,  tc  Britain  produceth  filver,  gold, 
cc  and  other  metals,  to  reward  its  conquerors  IO£:,> 

J"-  Caefarde  Bel.  Gal.   1.  5.   c.  12.      Herodian.  J.  3.    c.  46. 
«oj  Mul'grave  Belgium  Britannicum,  p.  6+.    Horfiey  Brit.  Rom. 

»°4  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.    1.  5.   c.  12.     Cic.  Epift.  1.  3.  ep.  1. 
Tacit.  Vita  Agiic.  c.  12.     IJ.  Anual.  1.  12.  c.  36. 
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and  from  the  great  number  of  gold  chains  that 
were  taken  from  Caractacus,  and  carried  in  a  kind 
of  triumph  into  Rome.  The  arts  of  difcovering, 
refining,  and  working  thefe  precious  metals,  had 
probably  been  brought  into  this  ifland  from 
Gaul,  where  they  had  long  flourimed  I06. 

Potters  VefTels  of  forne  kind  or  other,  for  containing 

and  preferving  liquids,  are  fo  neceiTary,  that  they 
have  been  very  early  invented  in  all  countries; 
and  as  clay  is  found  in  every  place,  is  eafily 
moulded  into  any  form,  and  naturally  hardens 
in  the  fun  or  in  fire,  it  hath  been  almoft  un> 
verfally  ufed  in  making  vefTels  for  thefe  purpofes 
In  the  firft  ftages  of  fdciety.  The  people  of 
Britain  were  furniihed  with  earthen  vefTels  by 
the  Phoenicians  in  very  ancient  times ;  and  they 
no  doubt  foon  learnt  to  make  others  in  imitation 
of  them  for  their  own  ufe I07.  Many  urns  of 
earthen  ware,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  work- 
manfhip  of  the  ancient  Britons,  have  been  found 
in  barrows  in  different  parts  of  Britain108.  The 
Romans  made  much  ufe  of  earthen  wares  ;  greatly 
excelled  in  the  art  of  making  them  •,  and  the 
veftiges  of  feveral  of  their  great  potteries  are  (till 
difcernible  in  this  ifland109. 

Be'fides  thofe  arts  which  are  naturally  neceffary 
to  mankind,  there  is  one  which  their  own  avarice, 

«°&  DiocL  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  9.    §  27.  p.  350. 

107  Strabo,    1.  3.  fub  fin. 

108  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwal,  p.  236,    &c. 
*°9  Philofophical  Tranfa6tions,  No.  263, 
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ambition,  and  other  paflions,  have  rendered  no 
lefs  neceflary.  This  is  the  art  of  war,  which  in 
the  prcfent  Hate  of  human  affairs  is  as  indifpen- 
fable  as  any  of  the  arts  already  mentioned. 
That  it  is  a  real  misfortune  to  a  people  to  be 
poflViTed  of  the  greateft  abundance  of  the  necef- 
faries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  of  all  the  arts 
which  procure  thefe  advantages,  if  they  have 
not  at  the  fame  time  the  fkjll  and  courage  to 
defend  themfelves  and  their  pofTeflions,  the  de- 
plorable Hate  of  the  unwarlike  Britons  when 
they  were  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  affords  a 
mod  convincing  proof. 

As  the  art  of  war  is   as   neceflary,   fo   it   hath  Antiquity 

.  .  .  r    ,  .  of  this  art, 

every  where  been  as  ancient,  as  any  or  the  other 
arts.  Whenever  there  have  been  men  to  fight, 
and  any  thing  to  fight  for,  there  have  been  wars. 
It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  fir  ft  conflicts  of  favage 
tribes  hardly  deferve  the  name  of  art.  They  de- 
fend themfelves,  and  they  annoy  their  enemies, 
with  fuch  weapons  as  chance  prefents,  and  by 
fuch  methods  as  their  natural  cunning  fuggefts, 
or  their  prefent  rage  infpires.  But  war  doth  not 
any  where  continue  long  in  this  artlefs  ftate. 
Life  and  victory  are  fo  clear  to  mankind,  that 
they  employ  all  their  ingenuity  in  contriving  the 
mod  effectual  means  of  preferving  the  one  and 
procuring  the  other.  It  appears  from  the  hiftory 
of  all  nations,  that  in  their  moft  early  periods 
they  were  greater  proficients  in  the  art  of  war 
than  in  any  of  the  other  arts.  Tins  was  evidently 
the  cafe  of  the  ancient  Britons  before  they  were 

invaded 
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invaded  by  the  Romans.  Some  of  them  were 
naked,  but  none  of  them  were  unarmed.  Se- 
veral of  their  tribes  could  neither  plough,  nor 
fow,  nor  plant,  nor  build,  nor  fpin,  nor  weave; 
but  all  of  them  could  fight,  and  that  not  only 
with  much  courage,  but  alfo  with  confiderable 
degrees  of  art.  This  fatal  but  necefTary  fkill 
they  had  acquired  in  thofe  almoft  inceffant  wars 
in  which  the  petty  Pcates  of  Britain  had  long 
been  engaged  againtl  one  another  $  and  by  this 
fkill  they  were  enabled  to  make  a  long  and  glo- 
rious ftruggle  for  liberty,  even  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, who  fo  far  excelled  all  the  reft  of  man- 
kind in  the  dreadful  art  of  fubduing  or  deftroying 
their  fellow-creatures.  It  is  proper  therefore  to 
take  a  fhort  view  of  the  military  arts  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  in  this  place :  their  remarkable 
cuftoms  relating  to  war  will  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned110. 
All  were  j±\\  tne  young  men  among  the  ancient  Britons, 
war.  and  all  the  other  Celtic  nations  (the  Druids  only 

excepted),  were  trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms  from 
their  early  youth,  continued  in  the  exercife  of 
them  to  their  old  age,  and  were  always  ready  to 
appear  when  they  were  called  by  their  leaders  into 
actual  fervice  "l.  Their  very  diverfions  and 
amufements  were  of  a  martial  and  manly  call, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  increafe  their  agility, 
flrength,  and  courage  "%    A  circumftance  which 

«°  Chap.  VII. 

*»  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  29.    Cxi.  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  6.  c.  14. 
Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  i.e.  47,  p.  312.  IIa  Chap.  VII. 
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is  perhaps  too  much  neglected  in  the  military 
discipline  of  modem  times.  Their  kings  and 
great  men  in  particular  were  conftantly  fur- 
rounded  with  a  chofen  band  of  brave  and  noble 
youths,  who  fpent  their  time  in  hunting  and 
martial  fports;  and  were  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning  to  embark,  with  eagernefs  and  joy,  in 
any  military  expedition  1I3.  They  had  even  aca- 
demies in  which  their  young  noblemen  were  in- 
ftructed  in  the  ufe,  and  accudomed  to  the  exer- 
cife,  of  arms114.  By  thefe  and  the  like  means, 
the  ancient  Britim  dares,  though  neither  large 
nor  populous,  were  enabled  to  bring  prodigious 
multitudes  of  warriors  into  the  field,  all  expert 
in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  and  conducted  by  brave 
and  able  leaders  "5. 

The  armies  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  Conftuu- 

«..,,.  ,.n-     n  r  r,  -  7        r         t\ox\  of  the 

divided  into  diitinct  corps,  conhiting  each  or  a  Britifhar- 
certain  determinate  number  of  men,  commanded  mses* 
by  officers  of  different  ranks,  like  the  Roman 
legions,  or  our  modern  regiments ;  but  all  the 
warriors  of  each  particular  clan  or  family  formed 
a  diitinct  band,  commanded  by  the  chieftain  or 
head  of  that  family116.  This  difpofition  was  at- 
tended with  great  advantages ;  and  thefe  family- 
bands,  united  by  the  dronged  ties  of  blood,  and 
by  the  mod  folemn  oaths,  fought  with  the  keened 

M>  Tacit,  cle  morib.  German,  c.  13. 

"+  Ofiian's  Poems,  v.  i.  p.  30. 

IT>   Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  vita  Neronis. 

1x6   j/uii.  Annal.  1.  n.  c.  34.    Oflian's  Poems,  r.  1.  p.  13a. 
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ardor  for  the  fafety  of  their  fathers,  fons,  bro- 
thers, and  near  relations ;  for  the  glory  of  their 
chief,  and  the  honour  of  their  name  and  fa- 
mily "lf.  All  the  feveral  clans  which  compofed 
one  ftate  or  kingdom,  were  commanded  in  chief 
by  the  fovereign  of  that  ftate ;  and  when  two  or 
more  ftates  made  war  in  conjunction,  the  king 
of  one  of  thefe  ftates  was  chofen,  by  common 
confent,  to  be  generaliflimo  of  the  combined 
army"8.  Such  commanders  in  chief  over  feveral 
allied  kings  and  ftates  were  CaiTibelanus,  Ca- 
ra£tacus,  Galgacus,  and  even  Boadicea  queen  of 
the  Iceni.  For  though  the  ancient  Britons 
were  a  brave  and  fierce,  people,  they  did  not 
difdain  to  fight  under  the  command  of  a  wo- 
man, when  fhe  happened  to  be  animated  with 
an  heroic  fpirit,  and  invefted  with  fovereign  au- 
thority. 

The  troops  which  compofed  the  armies  of  the 
ancient  Britons  were  of  three  kinds  ;  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  thofe  who  fought  from  chariots. 

The  infantry  of  the  Britons  was  by  far  the 
moft  numerous  body,  and  conftituted,  according 
to  Tacitus,  the  chief  ftrength  of  their  armies"5. 
Thefe  troops  were  very  fwift  of  foot,  excelled 
in  fwimming  over  rivers  and  palling  over  fens 
and  marines,  which  enabled  them  to  make  fud- 


"7  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  34. 

118  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  33.    Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  ir. 
Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  29.  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nic&o  in  vita  Neronis, 

119  Tacit,  vita  Agric./C.  12. 
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den  and  unexpected  attacks,  and  expeditions 
retreats  12°.  They  were  not  encumbered  with  • 
much  clothing,  many  of  them  being  almofl 
naked;  having  neither  breaft-plates,  helmets, 
nor  any  other  defenfive  armour  but  finall  and 
light  fhields  or  targets  *".  Their  offenfive  arms 
were  long  and  broad  fwords  without  points,  and 
defigned  only  for  cutting,  which  were  flung  in  a 
belt  or  chain  over  the  left  fhoulder,  and  hung 
down  by  the  right-fide;  flaort  and  fharp-pointed 
dirks  fixed  in  their  girdles;  a  fpear,  with  which 
they  fought  fometimes  hand  to  hand,  and  ufed 
fometimes  as  a  miffile  weapon,  having  a  thong 
fixed  to  it  for  recovering  it  again;  and  at  the 
butt  end  a  round  ball  of  brafs  tilled  with  pieces 
of  metal,  10  make  a  noife  when  they  engaged 
with  cavalry  12\  Some,  inftead  of  fpears,  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  lZ3.  From  this  very. 
fhort  defcription  it  will  appear,  that  thefe  troops 
were  far  from  being  contemptible  enemies. 

The    cavalry    of    the    ancient    Britons    were   Cavalry. 
mounted  on  fmall,  but  very  hardy,  fpirited,  and 
mettlefome    horfes,    which    they    managed    with 
great  dexterity  x*4.     They  were  armed  with  ob- 

lio  Herodian.  1.  3.  c.  46.  Xiphllin.  ex  Dione  in  Ner. 
»*«  Id.  ibid. 

izi  Herodian.  ibid.  Tacit,  vita  AgriCi  c.  36.  Horfley  Biit.Rom. 
p.  195.  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nioeo  in  Sever.  Cluver.  German.  Antiq. 
1.  i.e.  44..  Boxhornii  Orig.  Gal.  p,  22 — 26. 

1Z?  Oiiiun's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  43. 

,z+  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicceo  in  Sever. 
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long  fhields,  broad  fwords,  and  long  fpears  I2S. 
It  was  ufual  with  the  Britons,  as  well  as  Gauls 
and  Germans,  to  difmount  and  fight  on  foot; 
having  their  horfes  fo  well  trained,  that  they 
Hood  firm  in  the  place  where  they  left  them,  till 
they  returned  li6.  It  was  alfo  a  common  prac- 
tice among  all  thefe  nations  to  mix  an  equal 
number  of  their  iwifteft  footmen  with  their  ca- 
valry ;  each  footman  holding  by  a  horfe's  mane, 
and  keeping  pace  with  him  in  all  his  motions I27. 
This  way  of  fighting  continued  fo  long  among 
the  genuine  poflerity  of  the  Caledonians,  that  ic 
was  practifed  by  the  Highlanders  in  the  Scots 
army  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  laft  century  "\ 
Chariot-  Thofe  who  fought  from  chariots  conftituted 


fisrhtin; 


fc> 


the  mod  remarkable  corps  in  the  armies  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  This  formidable  corps  feems 
to  have  been  chiefly  compofed  of  perfons  of 
diftinclion,  and  the  very  flower  of  their  youth. 
In  the  venerable  remains  of  the  fon  of  Fingal, 
Car-born  is  the  mo  ft  common  epithet  for  a  prince 
or  chieftain,  and  is  never  beftowed  on  a  perfon 
of  inferior  rank129.  As  this  lingular  art  of  war 
was  almoft  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
they  greatly  excelled  and  delighted  in  it,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  a  brief  defcription  of 
the   different  kinds   and    conftruclions   of  their 

?s?  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  i.e.  4.8. 

"6  Csefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  4*.  c>a. 

"7  Id.  ibid.  1.  i.e.  4.8.  Tacit,  de  morib.  Germ.  c.  6. 

*-8  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  p.  14.1,  143. 

■z9  Poems  of  OiTum,  paiTim, 
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war-chariots,  and  of  their  way  of  fighting  from 
them. 

When  we  confider  the  imperfect  ftate  of  fome  Various 
of  the  mod  ufeful  and  neceflary  arts  in  Britain,  c^ 
before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  we  could 
hardly  expect  to  find  in  it  wheel-carriages  of  any 
kind  ;  much  lefs  chariots  for  (late,  for  pleafure, 
and  for  war,  of  various  forms,  and  of  elegant 
and  curious  workmanfhip.  It  appears  however, 
from  the  concurring  teftimoniesof  many  I3* writers 
of  the  moll:  unqueftionable  credit,  that  there 
were  fuch  chariots  in  prodigious  numbers,  even 
in  the  mod  remote  and  uncultivated  parts  of  this 
ifland,  in  thefe  ancient  times.  The  wheel-car- 
riages and  war-chariors  of  the  ancient  Britons 
are  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
by  feveral  different  names,  particularly  the  fix 
following  ;  Benna,  Petoritum,  Currus  or  Carrus, 
Covinus,  Effedurn,  Rheda.  By  each  of  thefe 
words,  as  fome  imagine,  a  particular  kind  of 
carriage  is  intended,  which  they  diftinguifh  and 
defcribe  in  the  following  manner: 

The  Benna  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  car-  Benna, 
riage  ufed  rather  for  travelling  than  for  war.  It 
contained  two  or  more  perfons,  who  were  called 
Combennones  from  their  fitting  together  in  the 
fame  machine.  The  name  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Britifh  word  Ben,  which  fignifies  head 

Ho  Tacit.  vita  Agric.  c  12.  36.  Caefar  <1e  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  24. 
31.1.  5.  c.  16.  19.  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever.  Dio.  Caflius,  1.  60. 
Mela,  1.  3.  c.  5.  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  200.  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  346. 
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or  chief;  and  thefe  carriages  perhaps  got  this 
appellation  from  the  high  rank  of  the  perfons 
who  ufed  them  ,3\ 
Petoritum.  The  Petoritum  feems  to  have  been  a  larger 
kind  of  carriage  than  the  Benna,  and  is  thought 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  having  four 
wheels ;  as  Pedvvar  in  the  Britifh  language,  and 
Peteres  in  the  iEolic  dialect  of  the  Greek  tongue 

o 

(which  was  fpoken  by  the  people  of  Marfeilles 
in  Gaul),  fignify  four132. 

Currus.  The  Carrus  or  Currus  was  the  common  cart 

or  waggon.  This  kind  of  carriage  was  ufed 
by  the  ancient  Britons  in  times  of  peace  for  the 
purpofes  of  agriculture  and  merchandife,  and  in 
time  of  war  for  carrying  their  baggage  and  wives 
and  children,  who  commonly  followed  the  armies 
of  all  the  Celtic  nations  *". 

Covinus.  The  Covinus  was  a  war- chariot,  and  a  very 

terrible  inftrument  of  defiruction  ;  being  armed 
with  fharp  fcythes  and  hooks  for  cutting  and 
tearing  all  who  v/ere  fo  unhappy  as  to  come 
within  its  reach.  This  kind  of  chariot  was  made 
very  flight,  and  had  few  or  no  men  in  it  befides 
the  charioteer;  being  defigned  to  drive  with 
great  force  and  rapidity,  and  to  do  execution 
chiefly  with  its  hooks  and  fcythes  I34. 

T3*  Boxhornii  Origines  Gallrcae,   p.  2S.    Sammes  Brit.  Antiq. 
p.  in. 

ni  Boxhornii  Orig.  Gal.  p.  z&.  Cluvcr.  Germ.  Antiq.  p.  56. 

!55  Tacit,  de  morib.  Germ.  c.  7. 

2>4  Mela,  1.  3.  c.  6.  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  36. 
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The  Effedum  and  Rheda  were  alfo  war-cha-  EflcJum. 
riots,  probably  of  a  large  iize,  and  flronger 
made  than  the  Covinus,  and  defigned  for  con- 
taining a  charioteer  for  driving  it,  and  one  or 
two  warriors  for  fighting.  The  far  greateft  num- 
ber of  the  war-chariots  of  the  ancient  Britons  % 
were  of  this  kind  Ii5. 

After  this  profaic  detail,  the  following  poetical 
defcription  of  the  war-chariot  of  an  ancient  Bri- 
tifh  prince  will  not  be  difagreeable  :  ff  The  car, 
<c  the  car  of  battle  comes,  like  the  flame  of 
cc  death  j  the  rapid  car  of  Cuchullin,  the  noble 
<(  ion  of  Semo.  Ic  bends  behind  like  a  wave 
<f  near  a  rock  ;  like  the  golden  nrtift  of  the 
cc  heath.  Its  fides  are  emboffed  with  (tones, 
Cl  and  fparkle  like  the  fea  round  the  boat  of 
"  night.  Of  polifhed  yew  is  its  beam,  and  its 
"  feat  of  the  fmootheft  bone.  The  fides  are  re- 
"  pleniihed  with  fpears,  and  the  bottom  is  the 
<f  foot-ftool  of  heroes.  Before  the  right- fide  of 
r<  the  car  is  feen  the  fnortin£  horfe — Bright  are 
cc  the  fides  of  the  fteed,  and  his  name  is  Sulin- 
<c  fifadda.  Before  the  left-fide  of  the  car  is  (ecn 
<f  the  fnorting-horfe.  The  thin-maned,  high- 
c(  headed,  (trong-hoofed,  fleet,  bounding  fon  of 
(C  the  hill :  his  name  is  Dufronnal  among  the 
<c  (tormy  fons  of  the  fword.  A  thoufand  thongs 
tc  bind  the  car  on  high.  Hard-polifhed  bits  fhine 
"  in  a  wreath  of  foam.  Thin  thongs,  bright- 
<(  lludded  with  gems,   bend  on  the  (lately  necks 

'35  Cxl  dtBel.Gal.l.*  c.  ^4,  1%.  L  5.  c.  16.  19. 
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fC  of  the  fteeds.  The  fteeds  that  like  wreaths 
€C  of  mift  fly  over  the  flreamy  vales,  the  wild- 
cc  nefs  of  deer  is  in  their  courfe,  the  ftrength  of 
(C  the  eagle  defcending  en  her  prey.  Their 
<c  noife  is  like  the  blaft  of  winter  on  the  fides  of 
«  the  fnow-headed  Gormal136." 

Befides  the  many  different  kinds  of  thefe  cha- 
riots, there  are  two  other  circumftances  con- 
cerning them  which  are  truly  furprifing,  and  if 
they  were  not  fo  well  attefted  would  appear  in- 
credible. Thefe  are  their  prodigious  numbers, 
and  the  admirable  dexterity  with  which  they 
managed  and  conducted  them.  Caefar  acquaints 
us,  that  after  Caflibelanus  had  difmiffed  all  his 
other  forces,  he  ftill  retained  no  fewer  than  four 
thoufand  of  thefe  war- chariots  about  his  per- 
fon  137.  This  number  is  fo  great,  that  we  can 
hardly  help  fufpecting  that  it  was  magnified  a 
little  beyond  the  truth,  by  the  apprehensions  of 
the  Romans,  who  were  terribly  annoyed  by  thefe 
chariots.  The  fame  illuftrious  warrior  and  wri- 
ter, who  was  an  attentive  obferver  of  every  thing 
of  this  kind,  gives  us  the  following  account  of 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  Britons  managed 
their  war-chariots : 

cc  Their  way  of  righting  with  their  chariots 
<c  is  this;  fir  ft,  they  drive  their  chariots  on  all 
<c  fides,  and  throw  their  darts ;  in  fo  much  that 
cc  by  the  very  terror  of  the  horfes,  and  noife  of 
*c  the  wheels,  they  often  break  the  ranks  of  the 


J>6  pfTiarfs  Poems,  v.  i.  p.  n,  12, 
117  Casf,  de  Bel,  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  19. 
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«  enemy.  When  they  have  forced  their  way 
ff  into  the  midft  of  the  cavalry,  they  quit  their 
tc  chariots  and  fight  on  foot.  Mean  while  the 
Cf  drivers  retire  a  little  from  the  combat,  and 
u  place  themfclves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  favour 
cc  the  retreat  of  their  countrymen,  mould  they 
cc  be  overpowered  by  the  enemy.  Thus  in  ac- 
"  tion  they  perform  the  part  both  of  nimble 
c<  horfemen  and  of  ftable  infantry ;  and  by  con- 
cc  tinual  exercife  and  ufe,  have  arrived  at  that 
<c  expertnefs,  that  in  the  moil  deep  and  difficult 
€c  places  they  can  flop  their  horfes  upon  full 
<f  ftretch,  turn  them  which  way  they  pleafe,  run 
cc  along  the  pole,  reft  on  the  harnefs,  and  throw 
"  themfelves  back  into  their  chariots,  with  in- 
Cf  credible  dexterity138.'* 

What  Caefar  here  fays  concerning  the  drivers   Caeferand 

retiring  out  of  the   combat  with  their  chariots   Tacitu.?  , 
/-  r  1       •  nn  reconciled, 

may  feem,  at  fir  ft  fight,  to  be  mconfiftent  with 

what  we  are  told  by  Tacitus  :  cc  That  the  mofl 

"  honourable  perfon  commonly  drives  the  cha- 

u  riot,    and    under    his    conduct    his    followers 

<c  fight  13V     But  this   might  be   their  difpofi- 

tion   only    while   the  chariots  were   advancing, 

and  before  they  had  made  an  impreftlon  on  the 

enemy ;  and  then  the  chief  warrior  might  refign 

the  reins  to  a  perfon  of  inferior  note,  to  conduct 

the  chariot  out  of  the  battle. 

'3*  Cxf.de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  33. 
x>9  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  12. 

L  4  War- 
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Chariot-  War-chariots  had  been  ufed  by  the  people  of 

fighting  ^  . .  .  k        x 

continued     vjaul  in  former   tunes ;   but  they  ieem  to   nave 
*?".??"        laid   them  afide  before  thev  were  eno-aged  with 

.Britain.  .'       .    J  to    to 

the  Romans  under  Julius  Casfar  I4°.  For  that  ge- 
neral makes  no  mention  of  them  in  any  of  his 
battles  with  the  Gauls.  It  is  probable  there- 
fore, that  in  Csefar's  time  chariot-fighting  was 
known  and  pra&ifed  only  in  this  ifland,  and 
continued  to  be  fo  until  it  was  fubdued  by  the 
Romans,  and  longer  in  thofe  parts  of  it  that 
were  not  conquered.  When  we  confider  what  a 
fingular  and  formidable  appearance  fo  prodigious 
a  number  of  thefe  war-chariots,  driven  with  fuch 
rapidity,  and  managed  with  fuch  dexterity,  mull 
have  made  in  advancing  to  the  charge,  we  need 
not  be  furprifed  that  the  Roman  foldiers,  though 
the  braved  and  moil  intrepid  of  mankind,  were 
fo  much  difconcerted,  as  we  are  told  they  were, 
by  this  way  of  fighting141. 

Want  of  Such  were  the  different  kinds  of  troops  among 

greatmif-    the  ancient  Britons,  their  arms,  and  their  dex- 
fortune  of    terjtv   \n  handling  thefe  arms.     In  all  thefe  re- 

the  3n-  *  r  ■    r  ■        •  j    «  i         *  i 

tons.  Ipedts  they  were  io  formidable,  that  one  or  the 

mod  intelligent  of  the  Latin  hiftorians  acknow- 
ledges, that  there  was  nothing  wanting  but  union 
among  the  Britifh  dates,  to  have  enabled  them 
to  defend  their  country  and  their  liberty  againft 
the  Romans.  cc  They  are  fwayed  (fays  Tacitus, 
"  fpeaking  of  the  Britons)  by  many  chiefs,  and 

140  Diod.  Sic.  1.  5.  p.  352.  Livii,  Hift.  ].  10.  c.  28. 
Mi  Csefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.5.0.15,  16. 

rent 
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cc  rent  into  factions  and  parties,  according  to 
cc  the  humours  and  paffions  of  their  leaders. 
cc  Nor  againft  nations  fo  powerful  does  aught 
c<  fo  much  avail  us,  as  that  they  confult  not  in 
<c  a  body  for  the  fecurity  of  the  whole.  It  is 
"  feldom  that  two  or  three  communities  af- 
cc  femble  and  unite  to  repulfe  any  public  danger 
<c  threatening  to  ail.  By  this  means,  while  only 
cc  a  fingle  ft  ate  fought  at  a  time,  they  were  all 
<c  fubdued  one  after  another  ,4V 

Colours,  ftandards,  and  military  enfigns  of  va-  Their 
nous  kinds,  to  aiitingujlh  the  dirierent  corps  in  &c# 
an  army,  and  to  animate  them  with  courage  in 
defence  of  their  inngnia,  appear  to  have  been  of 
great  antiquity  in  all  countries143,  and  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Britons.  The  ftandard 
of  Fingal,  which  was  called  the  Sun-beam,  is 
defcribed  with  great  pomp  in  the  poems  of  Of- 
fian.  cc  Raife  (cries  the  hero)  my  ftandards  on 
"  high — fpread  them  on  Lenas  wind,  like  the 
cf  flames  of  an  hundred  hills.  Let  them  found 
<c  on  the  winds  of  Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the 
<c  fight144."  Inftruments  of  martial  mufic,  for 
roufing  the  courage  of  the  combatants,  calling 
them  to  arms,  founding  the  charge  and  the  re- 
treat, were  of  great  antiquity  in  this  ifland,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries145. 

H*  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  tz.  * 
J4*   Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  4.9.  p.  316. 
T+4  Oflian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  57.  Id,  ibid.  v.  1.  p.  4,  v.  2.  p.  72. 
us  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1,  1.  c,  49.  p.  318,  Oflian's  Poems, 
V.  2.  p. '13. 
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Military  T^g  princes  and  generals  of  the  ancient  Bri- 

oftheBri-   tons  do  not  leem  to  have  been  deltitute  of  the 
iKTufs!"        ^K1^  °f  conducting  and  commanding  armies,  or 
deficient   in   the  knowledge   or  practice  of  any 
part  of  their  duty.      In  drawing  up  their  troops 
in  order  of  battle,  they  commonly  placed  their 
infantry  in  the   center,   in   fcveral  lines,  and  in 
diuincl  corps,    at  a  diftance   from   each   other  j 
and   as  they  chofe  the   afcent  of  a  hill  for  the 
field  of  battle,   all   thefe  lines  were  feen  by  the  | 
enemy,  and  made  a  formidable  appearance,  ril 
iinp-  one   above   another145.     Each  of  thefe   di-  I 
ftinct  corps  confided  of  the  warriors  of  one  clan, 
commanded    by    its    own    chieftain  14fi.       Thefe 
bodies  of  infantry  were  commonly  formed  each 
in  the  fhape  of  a  wedge,  prefenting  its  fharpeft 
point  to  the  enemy;  and  they  were  fo  difpofed 
that  they  could  readily  fupport  and  relieve  one  ; 
another I47.       The    cavalry    and    chariots    were 
placed  on  the  wings,  or  in  fmall,  flying  parties 
along  the  front  of  the   army,  to  fkirmifh  with 
the  enemy  and  begin  the  action  I43.     In  the  rear, 
and   on   the  flanks,  they  placed  their  waggons^ 
with  their  mothers,  wives,  and  children  in  them; 
both  to  ferve  as  a  fortification  to  prevent  their 
being  attacked   in  thefe   parts,  and   to    inflame 
their  courage   by   the  prefence  of  perfons  who 

US  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  36,  37.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  33,  34. 

*4-6  Ibid.  c.  34.. 

W  Cluver.  German.  Antiq,  1.  i.e.  50.  p.  321. 

14*  Tacit,  vita  Agric,  c.,  37, 

were 
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were  fo  dear  to  them,  and  whofe  fafety  depended 
on  their  bravery  14s>.  When  the  army  was  formed 
and  ready  to  engage,  the  commander  in  chief 
rode  along  the  line  in  a  war- chariot,  animating 
the  troops  by  fuch  fpeeches  as  were  mod  likely 
to  roufe  their  courage  and  exafperate  them  againft 
their  enemies;  while  the  chieftain  of  each  par- 
ticular clan  harangued  his  followers  to  the  fame 
purpofe  I5°.  To  thefe  fpeeches  of  their  leaders 
the  troops  replied  with  loud  and  dreadful  cries 
to  exprefs  their  own  alacrity,  and  to  ftrike  terror 
into  the  adverfe  army ;  and  the  fignal  of  battle 
being  given,  they  rufhed  forward  to  the  charge 
with  great  impetuofny,  fhouting  and  ringing  their 
war-fongs  I5\ 

Some  of  the  Britilh  princes  difcovered  very  Military 
great  abilities  in  the  command  of  armies  and  the  ftiataSem8» 
conduct  of  a  war.  Caffibelanus,  Caractacus, 
Galgacus,  and  others,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Roman  hiftorians,  formed  feveral  plans  of 
operations,  and  contrived  ftratagems  and  fur- 
prifes  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
moft  renowned  commanders  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Jn  particular  they  obferve,  that  they  chofe  their 
ground  for  fighting  with  great  judgment,  and 
availed  themfelves,  on  all  occafions,  of  their 
fuperior  knowledge  of  the  country  in  the  bed 

•*9  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  i.e.  50.  p.  322. 
'S0  Tacit.    Annal.  1.    12.  c.   34.    Vita  Agric.  c.  30,   31,  32, 
JCiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Nerone. 

IS*  Tacit,  vita  Agric,  c.  33,  Oflian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  56. 

manner. 
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manner152.  It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that 
the  Britons  of  thole  times  were  much  fitter  for 
flurmifhes,  furprifes,  and  an  irregular  kind  of 
war,  than  for  fighting  pitched  battles.  ]n  the 
former  they  were  often  fuccefsful  againft  the 
Romans;  in  the  latter,  they  were  never  able 
to  refill  the  ueady  valour  and  the  fuperior  arms 
and  difcioline  of  that  victorious  people. 
Fortifies-  It   mud   likewife   be  confefTed   that   there  was   , 

Hon  and  -      .  ...  _  . 

attack  of  one  part  ot  the  military  art  of  which  the  ancient  • 
places.  Britons  had  very  little  knowledge.  This  was 
the  art  of  fortifying,  defending,  and  attacking 
cafties,  towns,  and  cities.  Their  ftrongeit  places 
were  furrounded  only  with  a  flight  ditch  and  a 
rampart  of  earth,  and  fome  of  them  with  no- 
thing but  felled  trees I53.  They  feldom  threw  up 
any  entrenchments  about  their  camps,  which, 
for  the  mod  part,  had  no  other  defence  but 
their  carts  and  waggons  placed  in  a  circle  around 
them154.  As  the  Britons  of  thefe  times  de- 
lighted to  live,  fo  they  chofe  to  fight,  in  the 
open  fields.  Their  impatient  courage,  and  their 
averfion  to  labour,  made  them  unable  to  endure 
the  delays  and  fatigues  of  defending  or  befieging 
ilrong  places  j  and  they  often  reproached  the  Ro- 
mans with  cowardice,  for  railing  fuch  lolid  works 
about  their  camps  and  ftations 155. 

»5a  Caef.  deBel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  32.  i.  5.  c.  22.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12. 
c.  33.  Vita  Agric.  c.  25,26. 

«5?  Caef.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  9.  21. 

15+  Vegetius,  1.  3.  c.  10. 

T55  See  Boadicea's  famous  fpeech  to  her  army  in  Xiphilin.  ex 
Dione  in  Nevone. 

The 
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The  art  of  war  had  a  different  fate  from  all  Military 

.  knowledge 
the  other  arts  among  the  ancient  Britons  after  of  the  Bri- 
tney were  fubdued  by  the  Romans.     They  were  to.nsfe : 

/  J  J  clincd  after 

greatly  improved  both  in  the  theory  and  prac-  the  Roman 
tice  of  the  other  arts,  but  loft  all  their  military 
(kill,  and  all  their  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  arms, 
by  that  event.  For  it  was  the  conftant  policy 
of  the  Romans  to  deprive  all  thofe  nations  whom 
they  fubdued  of  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  to  ac- 
cuflom  them  to  a  foft,  effeminate  way  of  life, 
that  they  might  neither  have  the  ability,  nor 
even  the  inclination,  to  fhake  off  their  yoke. 
This  policy  they  praclifed  fo  effectually  in  this 
ifland,  that  the  provincial  Britons  in  a  little 
time  degenerated  from  a  race  of  brave,  un- 
daunted warriors,  into  a  generation  of  effemi- 
nate and  helplcfs  cowards.  As  long  as  they 
lived  in  profound  fecurity  under  the  protection 
of  their  conquerors,  they  fancied  themfelves  per- 
fectly happy,  and  were  infenftble  of  the  grievous 
lofs  which  they  had  fuftained.  But  when  they 
were  abandoned  by  their  protectors,  and  left  to 
themfelves,  they  were  foon  convinced  by  the 
miferies  in  which  they  were  involved,  cc  That 
<c  no  improvements  in  arts,  nor  increafe  of 
<c  wealth,  could  compenfate  for  the  lofs  of  na- 
"  tional  fpirit,  and  the  power  of  fclf-defence,5V> 

Such  feems  to  have  been  the  (late  of  the  ne- 
ceffary  arts  in  this  ifland  before  it  was  fubdued 
by  the  Romans  5  and  fuch  the  changes  that  were 

*56  Gild*  Hift.  c.  11,  12,  &r. 

made 
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made  in  them  by  that  event.  It  is  now  time  to 
proceed  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  ft  ate  of  the 
fine  or  pleafing  arts  of  fculpiure,  paintings  poetry, 
and  mafic,  in  the  fame  period. 
The  plea-  When  we  confider  the  rude  imperfect  ft  ate  of 
cientasthe  fome  of  the  mod  necefTary  and  ufeful  arts  in  Bri- 
artsC.ffaiy  ta*n  before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  we 
may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  fine  and  pleafing 
arts,  which  adminifter  only  to  amufement,  were 
quite  unknown  in  this  country  in  thefe  ancient 
times.  For  it  feems  to  be  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  mankind  would  not  engage  in  the  purfuit  of 
pleafures,  until  they  had  provided  neceflaries ; - 
nor  begin  to  cultivate  the  fine  and  ornamental 
arts,  before  they  had  brought  the  ufeful  ones  to 
fome  good  degree  of  perieclion.  In  a  word,  we 
may  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  until  men  were 
commodioufty  lodged,  comfortably  clothed,  and 
plentifully  ftd,  they  would  neither  have  leifure 
nor  inclination  to  amufe  themfelves  with  fculp- 
ture  and  painting,  nor  to  divert  themfelves  with 
poetry  and  mufic.  But  all  thefe  fine  reafonings 
are  contradicted  by  experience,  and  the  ancient 
hiitory  of  all  nations.  From  thence  it  appears, 
that  the  merely  pleafing  arts  were  cultivated  as 
early  and  as  eagerly  in  every  country  as  thofc 
which  are  moft  necefTary ;  and  that  mankind, 
every  where,  began  as  foon  to  feck  the  means 
of  amufement  as  of  fubfiftence  157.     The  ancient 

%S7  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  p.  161.  Mceurs  de  Sal- 
vages, 1.  2.  p.  44. 

inhabi- 
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inhabitants  of  this  ifland  did  not  differ  from  the 
reft  of  mankind  in  this  refpecl  -,  and  when  we 
look  attentively  into  the  few  remaining  monu- 
ments of  their  hiftory,  we  fliall  be  convinced 
that  they  applied  to  fome  of  the  pleafing  arts 
with  the  greateft  fondnefs,  and  with  no  incon- 
fiderable  fuccefs. 

It  hath  been  often  and  juftly  obferved,  that  imitative 
mankind  have  naturally  a  tafte  for  imitation ;  veifai.  " 
and  that  from  this  tafte,  fome  of  their  mod  in- 
nocent pleafures  and  amufements,  and  the  arts 
which  adminifter  to  them,  are  derived.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  two  imitative  arts  of  fculpture  and 
paintings  the  one  of  which  exhibits  a  folid,  and 
the  other  a  fuperficial  imitation  of  material  ob- 
jects. As  thefe  two  arts  proceed  from  a  natural 
propenfity  which  exerts  itfelf  with  a  furprifing 
energy  in  fome  perfons  without  any  inftruction, 
they  are,  and  always  have  been  very  univerfal, 
and  fome  traces  of  them  may  be  di {covered 
among  the  mod  favage  and  uncultivated  na- 
tions lsS.  We  have  good  reafon  therefore  to 
believe  in  general,  that  thefe  arts  were  pracxifed 
by  the  ancient  Britons  before  they  were  fubdued 
and  inftrucled  by  the  Romans ;  but  as  we  have 
no  remaining  monuments  to  prove  that  they  had 
any  remarkable  genius  for  them,  or  had  made 
any  diftinguifhed  progrefs  in  them,  a  very  ihort 
view  of  them  will    be   fufficicnt,   that  we   may 

r*8  Voyare  Jo  J.  De  Lcry,   p.  277.     Lefcarbot.  Ilift.  de  Xouvcl 
Fiance,  p.  692. 
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have  room  to  confider  at  a  greater  length  the 
other  two  pleating  arts  of  poetry  and  mufic,  in 
which  we  know  they  greatly  delighted  and 
excelled. 
Sculpture.  The  idea  of  forming  images  of  men  and  other 
animals  of  clay,  wax,  and  other  foft  fubftances,*' 
which  are  eafily  moulded  into  any  form,  is  fo 
natural  and  obvious,  that  the  practice  of  it  hath 
been  very  ancient  and  univerfal  I59.  We  have 
fe.cn  already  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  ufeful  part  of  the  potters 
artj  it  is  therefore  very  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
fome  of  them  who  had  a  ftrong  tafte  for  imita- 
tion, would  make  little  images,  or  figures  of 
men  and  other  creatures,  of  clay,  and  harden 
them  as  they  did  their  earthen  ware.  To  this  they 
would  be  prompted  by  their  natural  tafte,  their 
defireof  difplaying  their  ingenuity, and  of  amufing 
themfelves  and  others  I6°.  When  they  had 
arrived  at  fome  dexterity  at  working  in  wood, 
they  began  to  adorn  thefe  works  with  various 
figures  5  particularly  their  war-chariots,  which 
were  curioufly  carved,  and  on  which  they  lavifhed 
all  their  art  'I6\  As  the  ancient  Britons  excelled 
in  wicker-works,  and  their  bafkets  were  fent  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  much  admired  ;  fo  they 
employed  this  art  in  forming  works  of  imita- 
tion x6\     For   we   have  not  the  lead  reafon  to 

J59  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  i.  p.  165. 

1^  Plin.Hift.  Nat.  1.  35.  c.  12. 

161  Offian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  11. 

i6s  Mufgrave  Belgium  Britannicum,  p.  366,   167. 
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doubt,  but  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Gauls, 
made  thofe  huge  colofial  images  of  wicker, 
defcribed  by  Casfar,  for  the  horrid  purpofe  of 
human  facrifices  l63.  We  are  quite  ignorant 
whether  the  ancient  Britons  underftood  or  prac* 
tifed  the  arts  of  calling  figures  of  metals,  or  of 
cutting  them  on  (tones,  nothing  of  this  kind 
which  can  with  certainty  be  afcribed  to  them 
being  now  extant.  For  that  human  figure  which 
is  cut  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at  Rifingham  in 
Northumberland,  though  it  is  believed  by  fome 
to  be  Britifh  on  account  of  the  coarfenefs  of  the 
work,  is  unqueftionably  Roman  l64.  It  is  mod 
probable  that  they  were  unpracufed  in  thefe  arts, 
and  that  they  were  reftrained  from  the  cultivation 
of  them  by  the  principles  of  their  religion,  which 
prohibited  the  ufe  of  ftatues  and  images  in  their 
temples l6s.  In  the  defcription  which  is  given 
by  Tacitus  of  the  deftruction  of  the  Druids  in 
the  I  fie  of  Anglefey,  with  their  groves,  altars, 
and  facred  fires,  there  is  not  the  lead  hint  of  any 
ftatues  or  images  of  their  Gods  I66.  Casfar  in- 
deed obferves,  that  the  Gauls  had  many  ftatues 
in  their  temples,  particularly  of  Mercury  I6\ 
But  this  was  probably  an  innovation  to  which 
the  Britons  were  ftrangers  before  the  Roman 
invafion. 

j63  CaeftrdeBel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  16. 

,64  Horfley's  Brit.  Rom.  p.  239. 

l6S  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwal,  p.  1-0. 

1(56  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  30. 

*7  Cxfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  6.  c.  17. 
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Few  of 
them  re- 
maining* 


After  the  authority  of  the  Druids  was  de- 
ftroyed,  and  that  of  the  Romans  eftablifhed,  the 
ufe  of  ftatues  was  effectually  introduced  into  the 
temples,  and  public  and  private  houfes  in  this 
ifland.  For  the  Romans  were  at  that  period  fo 
extravagantly  fond  of  ftatues,  that  Rome  was  in 
a  manner  peopled  with  them ;  and  they  abounded 
in  all  the  great  cities  of  their  empire  l68.  When 
Roman  colonies,  towns,  and  ftations  were  built 
in  Britain,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  were 
adorned,  or  rather  crowded  (according  to  the 
cuftom  of  that  people),  with  the  ftatues  of  Gods, 
heroes,  and  other  great  men.  To  provide  all 
thefe  ftatues  for  adoration  and  ornament,  colleges 
or  corporations  of  ftatuaries  were  eftabliftied  in 
many  places  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  in 
Britain  l69. 

Of  all  that  prodigious  multitude  of  ftatues 
with  which  the  Roman  temples,  and  other  public 
and  private  buildings  in  this  ifland,  were  adorned, 
there  are  very  few  now  remaining  ;  and  thefe 
few  mutilated  and  of  little  value.  The  intro- 
duction of  Chriftianity  occafioned  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  many  of  thofe  which  had  been  the  objects 
of  idolatrous  worlhip  ;  which  were  either  broke 
in  pieces,  or  neglected  and  left  expofed  to  all 
injuries,  cc  The  Deities  (fays  Gildas  of  the  Bri- 
<c  tons,  before  their  conversion  to  Chriftianity), 
"  or  rather  the  devils  which  they  worshipped, 
iC  almoft  exceeded  thofe  of  Egypt  in  number : 


*68  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  35.  c.12. 
t£9  I-Iorfley's  Brit.  Rom.  p   34.2. 
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<c  fome  of  whofe  ftatues  we  ftill  fee  both  within 
"  and  without  the  walls  of  their  deferted 
"  temples  I7°.  The  Romans,  at  their  departure, 
probably  carried  off  fome  of  thofe  pieces  of 
fculpture  that  were  mod  admired ;  and  great 
numbers  of  them,  together  with  the  edifices 
which  they  adorned,  were  deftroyed  by  the  Scots 
and  Picts  in  their  incurfions,  and  by  the  Saxons 
in  their  long  wars.  The  few  pieces  which  have 
efcaped  all  thefe  accidents  and  the  injuries  of 
time,  and  are  now  preferved  with  care  in  the 
repofitories  of  the  curious,  are  chiefly  figures  cur 
on  altars,  and  other  ftones,  in  BafTo  and  Alto 
Relievo  ,7\  ~  Some  of  thefe  are  in  a  fine  and  deli- 
cate tafte ;  but  the  greater!  number  of  them 
plainly  indicate  that  the  fculptor's  art  was  on  the 
decline  when  they  were  cut. 

Painting  is  another  of  the  pleafing  and  imita-  Painting 
tive  arts,  which  reprefents  vifible  objects  on  bodies!" 
fmooth  furfaces,  by  lines  and  colours.  Some 
rude  beginnings  of  this  art  have  been  difcovered 
among  the  mod  favage  nations  17Z  -,  and  the  firft 
efTays  of  it  were  certainly  very  ancient  in  this 
ifland.  There  is  not  any  one  circumftance  relat- 
ing to  the  ancient  Britons  which  is  better  attefted, 
or  more  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  than  that  of  their  body  painting  ,73. 

'7°  GUdae  Hift.  c.  2. 

J7i  Hoffley'a  Brit.  Rom.  b.  2.  c.  1,  2. 

«7«  Voyage  de  J.  Lery,  p.  277.     Mceurs  de  Sauvages,  1.  2.  p. 44. 

'75  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  14.  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  if. 
Pomp.  Mela,  1.  3.  c.  6.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  22.  c.  1.  Solin.  c.  55. 
Hcrodian.  1.  3.  c.  47.     Ifidor.  Oriaj.  I.  19.  c.  23. 
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Casfar  and  Pliny  fpeak  of  this  painting  as  con- 
fifcing  of  one  uniform  colour,  fpread  over  the 
whole  body.     <c  All  the  Britons  in  general  (rain 
<£  themfelves    with   woad,    which    makes    their 
cc  fkins  of  a  blue  colour.      The  Britifh  women, 
"  both   married   and  unmarried,    befmear   their 
cc  whole  bodies  with  the  juice  of  the  herb  called 
t?  Glaltum  (woad),  and  fo  appear  quite  naked  at 
iC  fome  of  their  religious  folemnities,  refembling 
"  ^Ethiopians  in  colour  I74.     This  operation  of 
rubbing  or  befmear  ing  the  whole  body  with  the 
juice  of  one   herb,    is  fo  fimple,  that  it    hardly 
deierves  the  name  of  art.     But  other  writers  re- 
present this  body-painting  of  the  ancient  Britons 
as  performed  in  a  more  artificial  manner;    and 
confiftir.g  of  a  variety  of  figures  of  beads,   birds, 
trees,    herbs,   and   other  things,    drawn   on    the 
fkin,  or  on  the  above  colour  as  a  ground.     cc  The 
<c  Britons    draw    upon   their    naked    bodies  the, 
"  figures   of   animals  of  all   kinds,   which  they 
"  efteem  fo  great  an  ornament,   that  they  wear 
<c  no  clothes,  that  thefe  figures  may  be  expofed 
cc  to  view  17V*  We  learn  from  other  authors,  that 
this   body-painting  was  a  diitincl  trade  or  pro- 
fefllon  in  thofe  times  ;  and  that  thefe  artifts  began 
their  work,  by  making  the  intended  figures  upon 
the  fkin  with  the  pun&ures  of  fharp  needles,  that 
it  might  imbibe  and  retain  the  colouring  mat- 
ter 176.     This  is  faid  to  have  been  a  very  painful 

*74  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5,  c.  14..     Plin.  Hift.Nat.  1.  »z.  c.  i. 
*7S  Plerouian.  1,  3.  c.  4.7. 
*76  Solinus,  L35.  fab  fin. 
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operation  ;  and  thofe  were  edeemed  the  braved 
fellows  who  bore  it  with  the  greateft  fortitude  ; 
who  received  the  deeped  punctures,  and. imbibed 
the  greated  quantity  of  paint 177.  When  thefe 
figures  were  made  on  the  body  in  childhood,  as 
they  commonly  were,  they  grew  and  enlarged 
with  it,  and  continued  upon  it  through  life178, 
Perfons  of  inferior  rank  had  but  a  few  of  thefe 
figures,  of  a  fmall  fize,  and  coarfe  workmanfhip, 
painted  on  their  bodies  ;  but  thofe  of  better 
families  had  them  in  greater  numbers,  of  larger 
dimenfions,  and  more  elegantly  executed,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  degrees  of  nobility  *79. 
"  The  name  of  the  Pifls  correfponds  very  well 
"  with  the  appearance  of  their  bodies.  For 
<{  they  fqueeze  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  into 
"  figures  made  on  their  bodies  with  the  points  of 
"  needles  -,  and  fo  carry  the  badges  of  their  no- 
*  bility  on  their  fpotted  fkins  ,8V  As  both 
fexes  painted,  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the 
BritiQi  ladies  would  not  be  fparing  of  thefe  fine 
figures  on  their  bodies,  which  were  at  once 
edeemed  fo  honourable  and  ornamental.  "  Have 
M  you  no:  feen  in  Thrace  (where  this  practice  of 
"  body-painting  prevailed)  many  ladies  of  hio-h 
"  rank  having  their  bodies  almod  covered  with 
c<  figures  ?  Thofe  who  are  mod  honourable, 
"  and  defcended  of  the  bed  families,   have  the 

'77  Solinus,  1.  35.  fub  fin. 

,73  Id.  ibid.  Claudian.  de  Bello  Getico,  v.  435. 

,79  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  31.  c.  3. 

,3°  Ifidor.Orig.  1.  19.  c.  23. 
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cc  greateft  number  and  variety  of  thefe  figures  l3V 
Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion,  that  feveral 
royal  and  noble  families  derived  their  family 
names  from  thofe  animals  and  other  things  which 
their  anceftors  had  painted  on  their  bodies. 

Painting  In  proportion  as  clothes  came  into  ufe  among 

flJelds.  the  ancient  Britons,  this  practice  of  body-paint- 
ing declined  -,  and  as  foon  as  they  were  com- 
pletely clothed,  it  was  wholly  laid  afide.  But 
the  art  of  painting  did  not  fuffer  any  thing  by 
that  change.  For,  in  order  to  preferve  their 
family  diuinctions,  and  the  ancient  badges  of 
their  nobility,  they  then  painted  the  fame  figures 
of  various  animals  and  other  things  on  their 
fhields,  which  they  had  formerly  painted  on 
their  bodies  1SZ.  The  art  of  painting  even  gra- 
dually improved,  and  thofe  figures  which  had 
been  painted  of  one  colour  only  on  their  bodies, 
were  painted  of  various  colours,  in  imitation  of 
life,  on  their  fhields  ,8\  The  Gauls  had  made 
irill  greater  progrefs  than  the  Britons  or  Ger- 
mans in  this  art  of  adorning  their  fhields  ;  for 
fome  of  their  greatefi:  men  had  thefe  figures  of 
animals  call  in  brafs  and  inlaid,  which  made 
them  ferve  for  a  further  fecurity  to  their  perfons, 
as  well  as  for  badges  of  their  nobility  I8\ 

181  Dio.  Chryfoft.  Orat.  14.  p.  233,  234.     Pelloutier  Hiftolre  de 
Cfcltes,  l.  1.  p.  294. 

»8z  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1. 1.  c.  44.  p.  292. 
18 J  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  6. 
T!?4  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  30.  p.  353. 
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Pain  tin: 
improve 
after  thi 
Roman 


Whatever  fkill  the  ancient  Britons  had  acquired   fainting 
in  the  art  of 'painting  before  they  were  fubdued   after  the 


by  the  Romans,  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe  co°n™"ft 
that  they  were  much  improved  i.n  it  by  the  in- 
fcructions  and  example  of  thcfe  ingenious  con- 
querors; who,  at  that  period,  greatly  delighted 
and  excelled  in  that  art.  Whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  third  and  fourth  chapters 
of  the  35th  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory, 
will  have  an  opportunity  0:  feeing  how  early  the 
art  of  painting  was  introduced  into  Rome;  how 
eagerly  and  fuccefsfully  it  was  cultivated  there, 
not  only  by  profefled  artifcs,  but  even  by  fome  of 
the  moil  illuftrious  heroes  of  that  republic  ;  and  s 
how  greatly  all  who  excelled  in  it  were  en- 
couraged l35.  By  thefe  means  the  art  of  painting, 
in  all  its  branches,  was  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion :  and  not  only  the  temples,  theatres,  and 
other  public  buildings  at  Rome,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, had  their  walls  and  cielings  painted  in 
the  mod  exquifite  manner;  but  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  wealthy  Romans  were  adorned  with 
the  mod  beautiful  and  coftly  pictures  1S6.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  people  of 
Britain,  who  were  not  deflitute  of  a  natural  tafte 
for  painting,  could  behold  lb  many  beautiful 
pictures,  and  obferve  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  executed,  without  making  improvements 
in  this  art.  It  is  very  probable  that  among  the 
great  multitude  of  artificers  carried  out  of  Britain 

**s  Pirn.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  35.  c.  3,  4. 
*™  Ibid.  1.  35.C.  7. 
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A.  D.  296,  by  the  emperor  Conftantius,   to  affift 
in   building  and   adorning   his  favourite  city  of 
Autun,  there  were  iculptors  and  painters,  as  well 
as  architects  i8\ 
Poetry.  There    is    not    any   one    circumftance   in   the 

hiftory  of  the  ancient  Britons  more  furprifmg  than 
that  of  their  early  and  admirable  ta(te  for  poetry. 
This  tafte  (which  they  had  in  common  with  the 
other  Celtic  nations)  exerted  itfelf  in  a  very  con- 
fpicuous  manner,  long  before  they  had  made  any 
confiderable  progrefs  in  the  mod  necefTary  arts  l88. 
At  a  time  when  they  were  almoft  naked,  and 
without  tolerable  lodgings ;  when  they  chiefly 
depended  on  What  they  catched  in  hunting  for 
their  fubfiftence,  they  compofed  the  mod  fub- 
lime  and  beautiful  poems,  of  various  kinds,  on" 
many  different  fubjects  l89. 
Origin  of  It  hath  been  often  enquired  what  it  was  that 
?ottl7-  made  the  ancient  Britons,  and  other  ancient  na- 
tions, begin  fo  early,  and  delight  fo  much  to 
exprefs  themfelves  in  the  lofty  and  figurative 
language  of  poetry,  rather  than  in  the  plain  and 
eafy  ityle  of  profe.  To  this,  fome  have  imagined, 
they  were  prompted  by  the  ardour  of  their 
devout  affections,  the  warmth  of  their  love  and 
gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being]  and  that  in 
confequence  of  this,  their  firft  poetical  compo- 
fitions  were  facred  hymns  to  the  honour  of  the 

l87  Eumen.  Panegyr.  8. 

*88  Pelloutier  Hiitoire  des  Celtes,  1. «.  c.  to. 

»89  Poems  of  Oiiian,  a  vols.  London  1761,    1763. 
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Deity  19°.     Others  have  fuppofed  that  poetry  was 
the  child  of  love  ;    and  that  the  beauties  of  the 
fair  fex  were  the   fubjects  of  the  mod   ancient 
poems  ;    while  many  have  been  of  opinion,   that 
the  love  of  fame,  and  a  pafiionate  defire  of  paint- 
ing their  own   great  actions,    or   thofe   of  their 
princes  and  patrons  in  the  ftrongeft  colours,   in- 
fpired   the  firft  poets191.     It  cannot   be  denied, 
that  thefe  and  all  the  other  paffions  of  the  human 
heart,   when  they  are   very  much    inflamed,   are 
apt  to   break  out  in   bold,  daring,  and,  if  you 
pleafe,  poetical  expreflions  ;    but  they  are  no  iefs 
apt  to  difdain  the  reftraints  of  harmony,   rhyme, 
and  meafure,   and  to  violate  all  the  rules  of  re- 
gular compofition.     Befides,  though  we  mould 
allow  that   the  ardour  of  their  various  paffions 
(which  are   fubjedr,  to  few  reftraints  in  the  firft 
ftages  of  fociety)    in  fpired  their  facred   hymns, 
their   love   fonnets,    their    flattering   panegyrics, 
their  biting  fatyrs,   and  their  mournful  elegies; 
this   will   not   account    for    their  many   poetical 
compofitions  on  hiftory,   divinity,  morality,  phi- 
lofophy,    and    law,     in    which    paffion     had    no 
fhare  ,9\     We  muft  therefore  look  for  fome  more 
powerful    and   univerfal   caufe   of   this   univerfal 
practice  of  all    ancient   nations,   of  making   all 
their   compofitions    in    verfe.      This   caufe    was 
probably  no  other  than  neceflity,  the  mother  of 
many  of  the  moil  noble  and  ufeful   inventions. 

»9o  M.  Rollin  Belles  Lettres,  1.  I.  p.  289. 

•91    Origin  of  Laws,    Ails,    and  Sciences,  v.  i.  p.  342,  34.3. 

•9*  C*far  dc  Bel.  Gal.  U  6.  c  14. 
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Before  the  ufe  of  letters  and  writing  is  introduced 
into  a  country,  it  is  impofiible  for  any  of  its  in- 
habitants to  engage  the  public  attention  to  his 
thoughts  on  any  fubject,  to  have  them  circulated 
among  his  cotemporaries,  and  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity,  but  by  clothing  them  in  melodious 
numbers,  and  adorning  them  with  the  charms  of 
poetry  I93.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  can  engage 
and  enable  men  to  commit  compofitions  of  any 
length  to  their  own  memories,  or  to  teach  them  to 
their  children.  It  is  not  perhaps  naturally,  but 
it  is  certainly  morally  impofiible,  that  fo  long  a 
work  as  that  of  OiTian's  poems,  for  example, 
could  have  been  preferved  through  fo  many  ages, 
without  ever  having  been  committed  to  writing, 
if  it  had  been  compofed  in  the  plain,  fimple, 
unadorned  ftyle  of  profe.  But  the  melodious 
founds  of  poetry  are  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear,  its 
bold  figures  and  beautiful  defcriptions  fo  pleafing 
to  the  imagination,  and  its  pathetic  expreffions 
of  love,  joy,  grief,  terror,  and  other  paffions,  fo 
affecting  to  the  heart,  that  in  a  certain  period  of 
fociety  it  becomes  one  of  the  chief  amufements 
of  narrative  age  to  repeat  them,  and  one  of  the 
higheft  entertainments  of  ingenious  youth  to  hear 
them,  and  commit  them  to  memory. 
Various  As  thefe  obfervations  account  for  the  early  in- 

poetry.  troduction  and  great  popularity  of  poetry  among 
the  ancient  Britons,  fo  they  account  alfo  for  the 
many  different  kinds  of  their  poetical  compo- 

*93  Pelloutier  Hiiloire  des  Celtes,  I.  2.  c.  10.  p.  384. 

fitions. 
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fitions.  Before  the  ufe  of  letters,  the  language 
on  all  important  occafions  was  poetical  ;  every 
thing  that  was  intended  to  be  generally  known, 
or  long  remembered;  every  thing,  in  a  word, 
except  the  mere  chit-chat  of  common  conven- 
tion, was  expreffed  in  fome  kind  of  verfe  or 
numbers154.  It 'was  even  long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  letters  into  feveral  countries  of  Europe^ 
and  probably  into  Britain,  before  any  thing  but 
poetry  was  thought  worthy  of  being  written.  It 
may  not  therefore  be  improper  to  give  a  brief 
detail  of  fome  of  the  different  kinds  of  the 
poetical  compofitions  of  the  ancient  Britons,  with 
fhort  fpecimens  of  a  few  of  them. 

That  they  compofed  hymns  to  the  honour  of  Sacred 
their  Gods,  which  they  fung  at  their  facrifices  y 
and  other  religious  folemnities,  we  have  not  the 
lead  reafon  to  doubt195.  For  this  was  the  uniform 
practice  of  all  the  Celtic  nations  ;  and  it  was  the 
peculiar  province  of  one  of  the  orders  of  their 
priefts  to  compofe  and  fing  thefe  facred  hymns  I95. 
We  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed  that  none  of 
the  facred  hymns  of  the  ancient  Britons  are  now 
extant,  fince  they  were  never  committed  to  writ- 
ing, and  fo  many  ages  have  elapfed  fince  their 
religion  was  deftroyed. 

The  fpeculative  principles  and  moral  precepts,    Theolo- 
as  well  as  the  devotional  exercifes  of  the  religion   ESrfiiS* 

of  the  ancient  Britons,    were  couched  in  verfe;   and  juridi- 
cal poems. 

"94  Pelloutier  Hiftoire  des  Celtes,  1.  1.  p.  368.  384.   Iiidor.  Qmg. 

1.  T.   C.  ZJ. 

'9)  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  2.  §4.7.  p.  1 58.   Tacit.  demorib.German.es. 

Dr.  M'Phcrfon's  Diflertations,  p.  203.  207. 

and 
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and  conftituted  a  part  of  that  extenfive  poetical 
fyftem  of  erudition,  in  which  the  Druids  inJ 
ftructed  their  difciples  19<s.  All  the  different  parts 
of  their  natural  phiiofophy,  aftronomy,  and 
mathematics,  were  clothed  in  the  fame  drefs  ; 
and  they  compofed  many  long  poems,  not  only 
concerning  the  nature  and  will  of  the  Gods,  but 
alfo  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  world,  the  form,  magnitude,  and 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  &c. I97  Even 
their  laws,  and  thofe  of  all  the  other  ancient  na- 
tions of  Europe,  though  they  may  feem  to  be  a 
very  improper  fubject  for  poetry,  were  preferved 
and  taught  in  the  fame  manner.  Nay,  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  one  of  the  fir  ft  things  in  which  they 
inftructed  their  youth,  to  repeat  and  fing  the  laws 
of  their  country,  that  if  they  violated  them, 
they  might  not  pretend  ignorance  I98.  The 
poems  which  they  compofed  on  thefe  and  other 
fubjects  relating  to  religion  and  learning,  were 
fo  numerous,  that  fome  of  their  youth  fpent  no 
fewer  than  twenty  years  in  committing  them  to 
memory  l™. 
Hiftorkal  The  hiftory  and  annals  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
1^oems*  and  of  the  other  Celtic  nations,  were  compofed  in 
verfe,  and  fungto  the  muficof  the  harp*00.  Asfoon 

196  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14. 
'97  Id.  ibid.    Mela,  1.  3.  c.  a. 
»98  j^lian  Var.  Hift.  1.  2.  c.  39. 
»99  Caef.  de  Bel.  Gal.  i.  6.  c.  14.     Mela.  1.  3.  c.  2. 
*°°  Tacit,  de  morib.   German,   c.  2.     Strabo,   1.  1.  p.  18.     M. 
Malley  Introduction  a  rhiftoire  de  Dannemarc,  p.  24,2. 

as 
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as  a  king  or  chieftain  had  refolved  on  a  military 
expedition,  he  made  choice  of  fome  famous  poet 
or  poets  to  attend  his  perfon  ;  to  behold,  record, 
and  celebrate  his  great  exploits,  in  the  mod  mag- 
nificent and  flattering  drains.  PofTidonius  of 
Apamea  fays,  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  his 
"  hi  dory,  That  it  is  the  cuftom  of  all  the  Celtic 
<c  princes  when  they  go  to  wTar,  to  carry  with  them 
<c  a  certain  number  of  poets,  who  eat  at  their 
<c  tables,  and  fing  their  praifes  to  the  people, 
"  who  gather  around  them  in  crowds  ao\"  Many 
of  the  poems  of  Ofiian,  the  renowned  Caledonian 
bard,  are  poetical  hiftories  of  the  martial  expe- 
ditions of  his  illuflrious  father  Fingal,  his  fon 
Ofcar,  and  other  heroes"04.  From  thefe  hiftori- 
cal  fongs,  the  hiftorians  of  feveral  countries 
compofed  the  moft  ancient  parts  of  their  refpeclive 
hiftories. 

Heroic  poems,  or  poems  in  praife  of  the  kings,  Heroic 
heroes,  and  great  men  of  their  country,  werepoems* 
the  favourite  works  of  the  ancient  Britiih  bards, 
in  which  they  employed  all  their  art,  and  exerted 
all  their  genius.  <c  The  bards  (fays  Ammianus 
<£  Marcellinus)  celebrate  the  brave  actions  of 
cc  illuftiious  men  in  heroic  poems;  which  they 
<{  ling  to  the  fweet  founds  of  the  lyre  *°V'  Two 
of  thefe  heroic  poems,  the  works  of  an  ancient 
Britifh  bard,  are  ftill  extant,  and  have  lately 
appeared  in  anEnglifh  drefs,  and  been  illuftrated 

1  Athcnxas,  1.  6.  c.  12. 
101  Oi\\M\\  Poems,   pailim.    Keating'*  Milt,  of  Ireland,   p.  x~z» 
xci  Airmiian.  Marcel.  1.  15.  c.  9. 

bv 
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by  a  criticrfm,  not  unworthy  of  fuch  beautiful 
and  precious  remains  of  antiquity  2°4.  The  pre- 
servation of  th«fe  two  admirable  poems  through 
more  than  thirteen  centuries,  merely  by  memory 
and  tradition,  is  a  Sufficient  proof  of  the  prodi- 
gious fondnefs  of  the  Caledonian  Britons,  and  of 
their  pofterity,   for  fuch  poetical  compofitions. 

Satirical  Though  the  praife  of  heroes  was  the  moil  frequent 
andfavourkethemeof  the  ancientBritifh bards ;  yet 
they  fometimes  compofed  Satirical  pieces  againft 
the  enemies  of  their  country.  "  The  bards  (fays 
<c  Diodorus  Siculus)  are  excellent  and  melodious 
c<  poets,  and  fing  their  poems,  in  which  they 
Cf  praife  fome,  and  fatirize  others,  to  the  mufic 
u  of  an  inftrument  not  unlike  a  lyre205."  There 
are  very  few  of  thefe  Satirical  llrokes  in  the  works 
of  the  humane  and  generous  Oflian,  whoSe  Soul 
delighted  in  the  praiSe  of  heroes;  but  they  be- 
came more  frequent  in  the  poems  of  fucceeding 
bards,  which  at  length  made  them  forfeit  the 
public  efteem  and  favour  which  they  had  long 
enjoyed,  and  expofed  them  to  univerfal  contempt 
and  hatred206. 

Warfongs       As  war  was  the  great  bufinefs  and  chief  de- 

of different    «.    -  r    ^  •  t»   •   •  n  •  r     • 

kinds.  ^gnt  °*  trie  ancient  Britilh  princes,  So  it  was  one 
of  the  moft  frequent  Subjects  oS  the  fongs  oS  their 

*°4  See  Fingal  and  Temora,  in  Offian's  Works.  Dr.  Blair's 
Differtation  on  the  Poems  of  Oflian.  In  this  diffeitation,  and  in 
the  Tranflator's  prefaces,  the  reader  will  find  the  genuinenefs  of 
O  Mian's  Poems  fully  eftablilhed. 

*°5  Diod.  Sicul.   1.  5.    §  31.    p.  354. 

206  Oflian's  Poems,  v.  a.   p.  11 2.   note  2. 

!  5  poets. 
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poets.  For  It  was  their  opinion  that  martial 
longs  enlivened  war,  fupported  the  yielding  fight, 
and  inflamed  the  courage  of  the  combatants107. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  bards  did  not  ap- 
prove of  a  war,  they  fung  fuch  mild  pacific  drains 
as  calmed  the  rage  of  two  hoftile  armies  ready  to 
engage,  and  brought  about  a  peace.  cc  They 
"  pay  a  great  regard  to  their  bards  or  poets  in 
cc  the  affairs  of  peace,  but  ftill  greater  in  thofe 
<c  of  war.  Sometimes,  when  two  armies  have 
"  been  (landing  in  order  of  battle,  with  fwords 
H  drawn  and  lances  extended,  on  the  point  of 
"  engaging  in  a  moft  furious  conflict,  thefe 
"  poets  have  ftept  in  between  them,  and  by  their 
<c  fweet  perfuafive  fongs  have  calmed  their  fury 
<c  like  that  of  wild  beads.  Thus,  even  among 
<c  thefe  fierce  barbarians,  rage  gave  way  to  wif- 
"  dom,  and  Mars  yielded  to  the  Mufes  aqV* 

But  the  ancient  Britiih  bards  more  frequently   For  in- 
employed  the  power  and  influence  of  their  art  to   *£*™f  *J 
increafe  than  to  extinguim  the  flames  of  war  and   combat- 
the  rage  of  battle.     They  were  the  heralds  who  sm   5 
proclaimed    war   and  challenged   the  enemy   to 
fight,    and    this  harth  office  they  performed  in 
fongs.     *c  I    fent   (fays  Ofilan)   the   bard,    with 
cc  fongs,    to    call   the  foe  to  fight 20^."      They 
compofed'  thofe  martial  fongs  that  were  fung  by 
the  troops  as  they  advanced  to  the  charge,    to 

*97  Oflian's  Poems,   v.  i.   p.  56. 
*o8  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.    §  31.    p.  354. 
»«5)  Oilian's  Poems,   v.  2.  p.  163. 

roufe 
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roufe  their  own  courage,  and  to  ftrike  terror  into 
their  enemies  ZI°.  Thefe  fongs  were  called  Bar- 
diti,  from  their  authors  the  bards.  The  troops 
began  to  fing  thefe  in  a  low  key,  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced they  raifed  their  voices  higher  and  higher, 
until  at  laft  they  uttered  the  mod  dreadful  and 
terrifying  founds111. 

for  rouf-         When  their  friends  were  hard-preiTed,  and  in 
ing  their     Manser  of  giving  way,    the  bards  endeavoured 

courage.  to.  ,     -""  r  '   •  j  u  '      i_    •     r 

to  revive  their  ipints  and  courage  by  tneir  longs; 

of  which  the  reader  may  take  the  following  fong 

of  a  famous  bard  to  a  Britifh  hero,   when  he  was 

in  danger  of  being  overcome  by  his  enemy,  as  a 

foecimen  :  cc  Son  of  the  chief  of  generous  fteeds. 

"  High- bounding  king  of  fpears.     Strong   arm 

<c  in  every  perilous  toil.     Hard  heart  that  never 

"  yields.      Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death. 

c<  Cut  down   the  foe.     Be  thine  arm  like  thun- 

<c  der.     Thine  eyes  like  fire.    Thy  heart  of  folid 

<c  rock.     Whirl  round  thy  fword  as  a  meteor  at 

"  night,    and  lift  thy  fhield   like  the  flame   of 

<c  death.     Son  of  the  chief  of  generous  fteeds ! 

<c  cut  down  the  foe.     Deftroy— -The  hero's  heart 

«  beat  high  "\" 

Elegiac  When  brave  and  good  princes  or  chieftains 

*osnis*        fell  in  battle,  the   bards  bewailed  their  fall  in 

fuch    mournful    and   pathetic   {trains   as    thefe: 

210  Tacit,  dc  morib.  German,  c.  3. 

211  Id.  Ibid.  Ammianus  Marcel.  I.  17.  c.  '13. — This  kind  of 
poem,  or  war  fong,  was  called  Brofhuha  Cath,  that  is  to  fay,  in- 
spiration to  war.     Dr.  M'Pberfon's  Differ  talons,  p.  221. 

»**  Oilian's  Poemss   v.  1.  p.  56, 

4  «  Weep,  j 
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<f  Weep,  ye  daughters  of  Morven,  and  ye  maids 

"  of  the  ftreamy  Loda  !    Like  a  tree  they  grew 

M  on   the   hills,    and  they  have  fallen   like    the 

<c  oak  of  the  defartj   when  it  lies  acrofs  a  dream, 

"  and   withers   in   the    wind    of  the  mountain, 

rc  Ofcar  !   chief  of  every  youth  !    thou  feed  how 

"  they  have  fallen.     Be  thou,  like  them,  on  earth 

<c  renowned.      Like   them    the  fong  of  bards. 

"  Terrible  were  their  forms  in  battle  -3  but  calm 

<c  was  Ryno,  in  the  days  of  peace— Red,  young- 

*c  eft  of  my  fons,   reft,  O  Ryno,  on  Lena.     We 

"  too  muft  be  no  more  :   for  the  warrior  one  day 

"  muft  fall213."     But  fuch  a  noble  fenfe  had 

thefe  ancient   Britilli  bards    of  the   dignity    of 

long,  and  of  the  facred  laws  of  truth,    that  they 

declined  to  adorn  the  fall  of  the  greateft  princes 

with  their  lamentations,  if  they  had  been  guilty 

of  any  thing  unbecoming  heroes.     cc  An  hundred 

<e  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar  j  but  no  fong 

"  is  raifed  over  the  chief,   for  his  foul  had  been 

<c  dark  and  bloody.     The  bards  remembered  the 

"  fall  of  Carmac!   What  could  they  fay  in  Cair- 

bar's  praife41*?" 

The  victories  of  their  kings  and  heroes  were  Triumphal 
celebrated  by  the  bards  in  the  mod  fublime  and  f;ings* 
joyous  drains  2IS.    When  a  Britifh  chief  returned 
from  a  fuccefsful  expedition,  he  entered  the  place 
of  his  refidence  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  followed  by 

2I*  Oflian's  Poems,    v.  I.    p.  70. 

2,+  Id.  ibid.   v.  2.  p.  17. 

l,S  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  $.    §  29.    p.  352, 

Vol.  II.  N  his 
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his  troops,  and  preceded  by  all  his  bards,  fing- 
*  ing  the  fong  of  victory.  How  beautiful  is  the 
following  fong  of  victory,  which  was  fung  before 
the  renowned  Fingal,  at  one  of  his  triumphant 
entries  into  Selma,  about  fun-fet.  "  Haft  thou 
cc  left  thy  blue  courfe  in  heaven,  golden-haired 
cc  fon  of  the  Iky  !  The  Weft  hath  opened  its 
<c  gates ;  the  bed  of  thy  repofe  is  there.  The 
cc  waves  come  to  behold  thy  beauty ;  they  lift 
<c  their  trembling  heads  ;  they  fee  thee  lovely  in 
<c  thy  fleep  ;  but  they  fhrink  away  with  fear. 
<c  Reft  in  thy  ihadowy  cave,  O  fon  !  and  let  thy 
cc  return  be  with  joy. — But  let  a  thoufand  lights 
cc  arife  to  the  found  of  the  harps  of  Selma  :  let 
cc  the  beam  fpread  in  the  hall,  the  king  of  Shells 
<c  is  returned  !  The  ftrife  of  Crona  is  paft,  like 
<c  founds  that  are  no  more :  raife  the  fong, 
<c  O  Bards!  the  king  is  returned  with  his 
«  fame116." 

Dying  So  great  was  the  fondnefs  of  the  ancient  Bri- 

fangs.  tons  for  poetry,  and  fo  much  were  they  accuf- 
tomed  to  exprefs  their  thoughts  on  all  great  occa- 
fions  in  verfe,  that  they  fometimes  compofed 
verfes,  and  fung  them  in  their  dying  moments ai7. 
<c  He  fell,  like  the  bank  of  a  mountain  ftream  ; 
cc  ftretched  out  his  arm  and  faid — Daughter  of 
*c  Cormac-Cairbar,   thou  haft  flain  Duchomar 

216  Ofllan's  Poems,   v.  1.    p.  I93,  194. 

s,7  Qualis  Olor  noto  pofiturns  littore  vitara, 

Ingemit,  et  mseflis  mulcens  concentibus  auras 
Pisefago  queritur  venientia  funera  cawtu.  " 

0  cc  The 
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cc  The  fvvord  is  cold  in  my  bread  :  Morna,  I 
fC  feel  it  cold.  Give  me  to  Moina  the  maid  : 
<£  Duchomar  was  the  dream  of  her  night.  She 
cc  will  raife  my  tomb;  and  the  hunter  (hall  fee 
"  it,  and  praife  me.  But  draw  the  fword  from 
<c  my  bread  :    Morna,  the  deel  is  cold  "V* 

Next  to  the  martial  feats  of  heroes,  the  charms  Love 
of  the  fair,  and  the  cares  and  joys  of  virtuous  Ionss# 
love,  were  :he  mod  frequent  and  delightful  fub- 
jec~ls  of  the  fongs  of  the  ancient  Britiffi  bards. 
Their  descriptions  of  female  beauty  are  always 
ftiort  and  delicate  ;  exprefTive  of  the  modedy  and 
innocence  of  the  ladies  minds,  as  well  as  of  the 
charms  of  their  perfons.  cc  Half  hid  in  her 
f  fhady  grove,  Rofcrana  raifed  the  fong.  Her 
<f  white  h Linus  role  on  the  harp.  I  beheld  her 
l<  blue-rolling  eyes.  She  was  like  a  fpirit  of 
\(  heaven  half-folded  in  the  fkirt  of  a  cloud. — 
*'  She  rofe  bright  amidft  my  troubled  foul. — 
<c  Cormac  beheld  me  dark. — He  gave  the  white- 
"  bofomed  maid. — She  came  with  bending  eye, 
"  amidft  the  wandering  of  her  heavenly  looks — 
Cf  (lie  came*19."  How  tender,  pure,  and  paMlonate 
are  the  following  drains  of  an  ancient  Britifh 
chieftain  ;  exprefling  his  wedded  love  to  his  ab- 
fent  queen  1  <£  O  !  drike  the  harp  in  praife  of 
"'  my  love,  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich. 
rike  the  harp  in   the  praife  of  Bragela,   ine 

Offian's  Poems,   v.  1.  p.  9.— See  the  Dying  Ode  of  Regner 
in  Pieces  of  Runic*  Poetry.     London.  1763. 
Poems,  v.  2.   p.  67,  63. 
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<c  that  I  left  in  the  Ifle  of  Mife,  the  fpoufe  of 
cc  Semo's  fon.  Dofl  thou  raife  thy  fair  face  from 
cc  the  rock  to  find  the  fails  of  Cuchullin  ? — The 
u  fea  is  roiling  far  diftant,  and  its  white  foam 
C(  fhall  deceive  thee  for  my  fails.  Retire,  for  it 
cc  is  night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds  figh  in 
cc  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  halls  of  my  feafts,  and 
cc  think  of  the  times  that  are  pail :  for  I  will  not 
<c  return  till  the  ftorm  of  war  is  ceafed.  O  !  Con- 
<c  nal,  fpeak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from 
"  my  mind,  for  lovely  with  her  raven-hair  is  the 
cc  white-bofomed  daughter  of  Sorglan  "V  So 
ftri6t  was  the  connexion  between  love  and  poetry 
in  thefe  times,  that  their  courtfhips  were  com- 
monly carried  on  in  verfe;  and  what  is  now 
efteemed  an  abfurdity  on  the  flage,  was  then 
acted  in  real  life.  Some  of  thefe  poetical  court- 
fliips  are  ftill  preferved  in  hiflory,  and  in  the  works 
of  ancient  bards  "*. 

The  ancient  Britifh  poets  compofed  fongs  for 
increafing  the  mirth  of  feafts,  beguiling  the  te- 
dioufnefs  of  journies,  and  of  labour ;  and  for 
many  other  occafions  **\  But  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  purfue  this  detail  any  further.  For  every 
incident  of  any  confequence,  either  in  peace  or 
war,  was  made  the  fubject  of  a  poem. 

We  have  not  a  fuflicient  number  of  thefe  poems, 
compofed  by  different  poets  in  this  mod  ancient 

«°  Oflian's  Poems,  v.  i.  p.  18. 

**»  M.  Malley  Introduction  a  PHiftoire  dc  Danncmarc,  p.  202,, 
203.     Oflian's  Poems,   v.  1.  p.  60.  note. 

m  Pelloutier  Hiftoire  des  Celtes,  1.  a.  c.  9.  p.  355  to  363. 
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period,  now  extant ;  nor  a  fufficient  knowledge 
of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written,  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  all  their  various 
properties,  excellencies,  and  defects.  But  if  we 
may  judge  of  them  from  the  poems  of  Offian,  and 
a  few  others,  as  they  appear  in  a  tranflation^  they 
were  truly  admirable,  and  abounded  in  all  the 
natural  and  genuine  beauties  of  poetry.  How 
lively  and  pic"lurefque  are  the  defcriptions  of 
Oflian,  both  of  terrible  and  amiable  objects? 
How  full  of  dreadful  images  is  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  combat  between  an  intrepid  mortal 
and  an  aerial  being  ?  cc  Cormar  was  the  firft  of 
<c  my  race.  He  fported  through  the  ftorms  of 
<c  the  waves.  His  black  fkifF  bounded  on  ocean, 
<c  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of  the  blaft.  A 
<f  fpirit  once  embroiled  the  night.  Seas  fwell, 
<c  and  rocks  re-found.  Winds  drive  along  the 
<c  clouds.  The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire. 
"  He  feared,  and  came  to  land  :"  then  blufhed 
cc  that  he  feared  at  all.  He  ru(hed  again  among 
"  the  waves  to  find  the  fon  of  the  wind.  Three 
<f  youths  guide  the  bounding  bark;  he  flood  with 
cc  his  fword  unlheathed.  When  the  low-hung 
cc  vapour  paflfed,  he  took  it  by  the  curling  head, 
"  and  fearched  its  dark  womb  with  his  fteel. 
<c  The  fon  of  the  wind  forfook  the  air.  The 
fC  moon  and  ftars  returned  *?V  How  beautiful 
is  the  following  description  of  the  lovely  Agen- 

Z1?  Oflian's  Poems,  v.  j.  p.  39, 
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decca  ?  "  Uilin,  Fingal's  bard,  was  there ;  the 
(C  fweet  voice  of  the  hill  of  Cona.  He  praifed, 
<c  the  daughter  of  the  fnow,  and  Morven's  high 
"  defcended  chief.  The  daughter  of  the  fnow 
<c  overheard,  and  left  the  hall  of  her  fecret  figh. 
"  She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the  moon 
"  from  her  cloud  in  the  eaft.  Lovelinefs  was 
cc  around  her  as  light.  Her  fteps  were  like  the 
cc  mufic  of  fongs.  She  faw  the  }^outh  and  loved 
Cf  him.  He  was  the  ftolen  figh  of  her  foul.  Her 
"  blue  eye  rolled  on  him  in  fecret,  and  fhe  bled 
"  the  chief  of  Morven  MV 
Similies.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  in  which  poets  dif- 

cover  the  richnefs  of  their  fancy,  and  greatnefs 
of  their  genius,  more  clearly,  than  in  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  their  fimilies  or  companions :  and 
it  may  be  juftly  affirmed,  that  no  poets  ever  ex- 
celled the  ancient  Britifh  bards  in  this  refpecl,  if 
we  may  judge  of  them  by  their  remains.  The 
poems  of  OfTian  abound  more  in  fimilies,  than 
thofe  of  any  other  poet,  either  ancient  or  modem ; 
and  many  of  thefe  fimilies  are  not  inferior  in 
beauty  to  the  moft  admired  ones  in  the  mo  ft  ce- 
lebrated poets.  There  is  no  fimile  in  Homer, 
Virgil,  or  any  other  poet,  that  hath  been  more 
univerfally  admired  than  the  famous  one  in  Mr. 
Addifon's  Campaign  ;  in  which  a  general,  in  the 
heat  and  rage  of  battle,    is  compared  to  an  angel 

"4-  O Aian's  Poems,  v.  i.  p.  37.     Dr.  Blair's  Difiertation  on  the 
Poems  of  Offian,  p.  51  to  63. 
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riding  in  a  whirlwind,  and  directing  a  ftorm  "5. 
But  the  following  one,  in  the  works  of  Offian, 
on  the  fame  fubject,  will  probably  be  thought  by 
many  (till  more  poetical.  cc  He  rufhed  in  the 
c<  found  of  his  arms,  like  the  dreadful  fpirit  of 
c<  Loda,  when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thou- 
<f  fand  ftorms,  and  fcatters  battles  from  his 
«  eyes"6." 

The  true  fublime,  in  fentiment  and  diction,  is  Sublime  in 
the  greateft  glory  of  the  greater!  poets  ;  and  in  ^djc-* 
this  few,  if  any,  ever  excelled  Oflian.  The  ge-  tlon- 
nius,  the  fituation,  and  the  fubjects  of  this  illuf- 
trious  bard,  were  ail  more  favourable  to  the  fub- 
lime than  to  any  other  fpecies  of  poetical  excel- 
lence. "  Accuracy  and  correcTnefs,  artfully 
<c  connected  narration,  exact  method  and  pro- 
cc  portion  of  parts,  we  may  look  for  in  polifhed 
11  times.  The  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  appear 
cc  to  more  advantage  in  the  mid  ft  of  fmiling 
cc  fcenery  and  pleafurable  themes.  But  amidft 
<c  the  rude  fcenes  of  nature,  amidft  rocks,  and 
<c  torrents,  and  whirlwinds,  and  battles,  dwells 
"  the  fublime.  It  is  the  thunder  and  lightning 
4C  of  genius  3   it  is  the  offspring  of  nature,  not  of 

"S  So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command, 

With  riling  tempelts  fhakes  a  guilty  land, 

Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  pari, 

Culm  and  ferene  he  drives  the  furious  blaft ; 

And,  pleas'd  the  Almighty's  order  to  perform, 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  ftorm. 

Addifon's  Works,  vol.  I. 
liC  Ofiian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  151. 
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Cf  art217.''  The  following defcription  and fpcech 
of  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  is  one  example  of  the  true 
fublime,  out  of  many  that  might  be  given  from 
the  works  of  Oflian  :  <f  A  blaft  came  from  the 
cc  mountain,  and  bore  on  its  wings  the  fpirit  of 
<c  Loda.  He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors, 
<c  and  he  fhook  his  dufky  fpear.  His  eyes  ap- 
cc  pear  like  flames  in  his  dark  face  ;  and  his  voice 
<s  is  like  diftant  thunder.— The  people  bend  be- 
C(  fore  me.  I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the 
cf  valiant.  I  look  on  the  nations,  and  they  va- 
"  nifh :  my  noftrils  pour  the  blaft  pf  death.  I 
cc  come  abroad  on  the  winds  :  the  tempefts  are 
"  before  my  face.  The  blafts  are  in  the  hollow 
cc  of  my  hand  :  the  courfe  of  the  ftorm  is  mine. 
t€  But  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds/. 
"  the  fields  of  my  reft  are  pleafant  "V 
Verfifica-  The  ancient  poets  of  Britain,  and  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  are  faid  to  have  ufed  a  prodi- 
gious variety  of  meafures,  and  many  different  kinds 
of  verification,  in  their  poetical  compositions. 
Glaus  Wormius  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  Scalds, 
or  poets  of  Scandinavia,  made  ufe  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-fix  different  kinds  of  meafure  in  their 
verfesa295  and  a  learned  Welfhman  hath  enume- 
rated and  explained  many  different  modes  of 
verification  that  were  ufed  by  the  bards  of  his 
country,  from  the  fixth  century  downwards,  ancj 

aa7  Dr.  Blair's  Diflertation  on  the  Poems  of  Oflian,  p,  68. 

aa8  Oflian's.   Poems,  v.  j.  p.  199,  200. 

**?  Olaus  Wormius  de  li$eratv»ra  Runica,  in  Append. 
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probably  in  more  ancient  times130.  Many  of 
thefe  meafures  depended  neither  on  metrical 
feet,  like  the  verification  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, nor  on  rhyme,  like  that  of  the  modern 
nations  of  Europe;  but  on  various  alliterations, 
and  on  the  number  and  muficaldifpofition  of  the 
fyllables  ;  of  which  we  may  form  fome  imperfect 
idea  from  our  Englifh  blank  verfe.  All  thefe  differ- 
ent modes  of  verification,  it  is  faid,  v/ere  admi- 
rably adapted  to  afiift  the  memory,  infomuch  that 
if  one  line  of  a  flanza  was  remembered,  it  became 
eafy  to  recollect  all  the  reft'31.  cc The  Britifh poetry, 
<c  as  well  as  the  language,  hath  a  peculiarity  which 
cc  perhaps  no  other  language  in  the  world  hath ; 
tc  fo  that  the  Britifh  poets  in  all  ages,  and  to 
<c  this  day,  call  their  art  Cyfrinach  y  Beirdd,  i.  e. 
"  the  fecret  of  the  poets.  Knowing  this  art  of 
"  the  poets,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  one  word 
<f  of  the  language  which  is  to  be  found  in  poetry, 
"  fhould  be  pronounced  in  any  other  manner  than 
"  is  there  ufed  ;  fo  that  without  a  transformation 
"  of  the  whole  language,  not  one  word  could  be 
11  altered  *3\"  Though  Olaus  Wormius  ex- 
prefsly  fays,  that  the  Scalds  or  poets  of  the  North 
never  made  ufe  of  rhyme233;  and  though  the 
learned  Pelloutier  had  never  met  with  any  writer 

*J°  Dr.  John  David  Rhy's  Cambro-bntannicze  Linguae  Inftitu- 
tioncs.  London,  1592.  See  alfo  LhuycTs  Archeologia  Britannica, 
p.  304—310. 

*?•   Cartel  Hift.  of  England,  v.  1.  p.  33. 

*3X  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  apud  Carte,  ibid. 

Ml  Oluus  Worroma  de  literatura  Runica,  in  Append. 
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who  fo  much  as  infinuated  that  rhyme  was  vifed 
by  any  of  the  Celtic  poets  *3+;  yet  it  plainly 
appears,  from  the  remains  of  Offian,  that  this 
mode  of  verification,  which  hath  been  generally 
eileemed  a  Gothic  or  Monkifli  invention,  was 
frequently  ufed  by  the  mod  ancient  Britifh 
bards  i35. 

Britiili  Having   given    this    brief  hiftory    of   Britifh 

poetry,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  fhort 
account  of  the  Britifh  poets  of  this  period,  which 
we  are  now  delineating.  Thefe  poets  appear  to 
have  been  divided  into  two  claffes :  the  firft  clafs 
comprehending  their  facred  poets,  whocompofed 
and  lung  their  religious  hymns ;  and  were  called 
in  Greek,  Eubates ;  in  Latin,  Vates  j  and  in 
their  own  language,  Faids136:  the  fecond  compre- 
hending all  their  fecular  poets,  cc  who  fung  of 
"  the  battles  of  heroes,  or  the  heaving  breads  of 
cc  love,"  and  were  called  Bards437.  As  enough 
hath  been  already  faid  of  the  Faids  in  another 
place  Z333  it  only  remains  to  give  fome  account  of  I 
the  Bards. 

The  word  Bard  being  a  primitive  noun,  neither  I 
derived  nor  compounded,  it  can  neither  be  traced 
to  its  root,  nor  refolved  into  its  parts.     It  figni- 

2>4  Pelloutier  Kiftoire  des  Celtes,  I.  i.  p.  360. 
23>   The  Original  of  the  7th  book  of  Temora  in  Oflian's  Poems, 
v«  2.    p.  228.  235.  238.  241.  24.4. 

*>r>  Dr.  M'Pherfon's  DifTertations,  p.  199,  Sec. 
237  Offian's  Poems,  v,  1.    p.  37. 
*38  See  Chap.  II. 
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fled  one  who  was  a  poet  by  his  genius  and  pro- 
fefilon  \  and  who  employed  much  of  his  time  in 
compofing  and  Tinging  verfes  on  many  various 
{objects  and  occasions239.  The  Bards  conftituted 
oner  of  the  mod  refpected  orders  of  men  in  the 
ancient  Britifh  dates  5  and  many  of  the  greateft 
kings,  heroes,  and  nobles  efleemed  it  an  ho- 
nour to  be  enrolled  in  this  order  *4°.  They  en- 
joyed, by  law  and  cuftom,  many  honourable  dif- 
tinclions  and  valuable  privileges.  Kings  and 
princes  made  choice  of  Bards  to  be  their  bofom 
friends  and  conftant  companions  ;  indulged  them 
with  the  greateft  familiarity,  and  gave  them  the 
moil  flattering  titles  *41,  Their  perfons  were 
held  facred  and  inviolable ;  and  the  moft  cruel 
and  bloody  tyrants  dared  not  to  offer  them  any 
injury.  The  cruel  Cairbar,  who  had  murdered 
the  royal  Cormac  with  his  own  hand,  durft  pro- 
ceed no  further  than  to  imprifon  his  Bards.  "  He 
<c  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  Bards,  though 
"  his  foul  was  dark2,42."  He  was  even  bitterly 
reproached  by  his  heroic  brother  Cathmor,  for 
having  proceeded  fo  far.  <c  The  noble  Cathmor 
"  came— He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave  \  he 
"  turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar.  Chief 
"  of  Atha  !  he  faid,  how  long  wilt  thou  pain  my 
"  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  defart, 

l>9  Dr.  M'Pherfon's  D'.lTertations,  p.  209. 

0  Dr.  Brown's  Diflertation  on  Poetry  and  Mufic,  p.  157,  Sec. 
*'#  Kcating's  Hill,  of  Ireland,  p.  48. 
Oflian*i  Poems,  v.  2.   p.  22. 
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c:  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark.  Cairbar  loofe  the 
<<  Bards:  they  are  the  Tons  of  other  times.  Their 
<c  voice  fhall  be  heard  in  other  years,  after  the 
<f  kings  of  Temora  have  failed  44V  The  Bards, 
as  well  as  the  Druids,  were  exempted  from  taxes 
and  military  fervices,  even  in  t-imes  of  the  greateft 
danger  ;  and  when  they  attended  their  patrons  in 
the  field,  to  record  and  celebrate  their  great 
actions,  they  had  a  guard  afiigned  them  for  their 
protection  a44.  At  all  feftivals  and  public  affen> 
blies  they  were  feated  near  the  perfon  of  the  king 
or  chieftain,  and  fometimes  even  above  the 
greateft  nobility  and  chief  officers  of  the  court X4S. 
.  Nor  was  the  profefiion  of  the  Bards  lefs  lucrative 
than  it  was  honourable.  For,  befides  the  valuable 
prefents  which  they  occafionally  received  from 
their  patrons,  when  they  gave  them  uncommon 
pleafure  by  their  performances,  they  had  eftates 
in  land  allotted  for  their  fupport 246.  Nay,  fo 
great  was  the  veneration  which  the  princes  of  thefe 
times  entertained  for  the  perfons  of  their  poets, 
and  fo  highly  were  they  charmed  and  delighted 
with  their  tuneful  flrains,  that  they  fometimes 
pardoned  even  their  capital  crimes  for  a  fong"47. 
Bards  very  We  may  very  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  a  pro- 
feffion  that  was  at  once  fo  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous, and  enjoyed  fo  many  flattering  diftinc- 

*4>  Oflian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  22. 

J44  Brown's  DifTertation,  p.  161.     Mr.   Malley's  Introduction 
a  THiftoire  de  Dannemarc,  p.  242.  a4?  Id.  ibid.  p.  240. 

a45  Id.  ibid.  p.  241.     Keating*  s  Hift.  Ireland,  p.  132,  &c. 
*47  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry,  London,  1763.  p.  49. 
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tions  and  defirable  immunities,  would  not  be 
deferted.  It  was  indeed  very  much  crowded  ; 
and  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Bards  in  fome  countries,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  are  hardly  credible 24S.  We  often  read, 
in  the  poems  of  OlTian,  of  a  hundred  Bards  be- 
longing to  one  prince,  finging  and  playing  in 
concert,  for  his  entertainment"49.  Every  chief 
Bard,  who  was  called  Allah  Redan,  or  doctor  in 
poetry,  was  allowed  to  have  thirty  Bards  of  infe- 
rior note  conftantly  about  his  perfon ;  and  every 
Bard  of  the  fecond  rank  was  allowed  a  retinue  of 
fifteen  poetical  difciples  *5°.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  Bards  of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  not  fo 
numerous  in  the  period  we  are  now  delineating, 
as  they  became  afterwards ;  nor  were  they  then 
guilty  of  thofe  crimes  by  which  they  at  length 
forfeited  the  public  favour  *5\  In  this  mofr.  an- 
cient period,  the  Britifh  Bards  feem  to  have  been, 
in  general,  men  of  genius  and  virtue,  who  me- 
rited the  honours  which  they  enjoyed. 

Though  the  ancient  Britons   of  the  fouthern   None  of 
parts  of  this  ifland  had  originally  the  fame  tafce   ^J^*0118. 
and  genius  for  poetry  with  thofe  of  the  north,  yet  viacial 
none  of  their  poetical  compositions  of  this  period    preferred. 
have   been   preferved.      Nor  have  we  any  reafon 
to  be  furprifed  at  this.     For  after  the  provincial 
Britons  had  fubmitted  quietly  to  the  Roman  go- 

M*  Kciting's  Hift.  of  Ireland,  p.  370,  &c. 
*49  Ofiian's  Poems,  v.  z.  p.  x8. 
M«  Dr.  M'Phcrfon's  Diflertations,  p.  212,  213. 
;>'«   Dr.  Brown's  Diflcitation,  p.  163,  &c. 
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vernment,  yielded  up  their  arms,  and  had  loft 
their  free  and  martial  fpirit,  they  could  take 
little  pleafure  in  hearing  or  repeating  the  Tongs 
of  their  Bards,  in  honour  of  the  glorious  at- 
enlevements  of  their  brave  anceftors.  The  Ro- 
mans too,  if  they  did  not  pra&ife  the  fame  bar- 
barous policy  which  was  long  after  practifed  by 
Edward  I.  of  putting  the  Bards  to  death,  would 
at  leaft  difcourage  them,  and  difcountenance  the 
repetition  of  their  poems,  for  very  obvious  rea- 
ibns.  Thefe  fons  of  the  fong  being  thus  perfe- 
cted by  their  conquerors,  and  negle&ed  by  their 
countrymen,  either  abandoned  their  country  or 
their  profefilon,  and  their  fongs  being  no  longer 
heard,  were  foon  forgotten.  But  fo  natural  was 
a  tafte  for  poetry  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland,  that  it  was  not  quite  deftroyed  by 
their  long  fubjec~tion  to  the  Romans;  but  ap- 
peared again  in  the  pofterity  of  the  provincial 
Britons  (as  will  be  i'c^n  in  the  fequel  of  this 
work)  as  foon  as  they  recovered  their  martial 
fpirit,  and  became  a  brave,  free,  and  independent 
people. 
Mufic.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  well  as 

of  many  other  countries,  had  at  lead  as  great  a 
tafte  and  fondnefs  for  mufic  as  they  had  for 
poetry.  It  is  quite  unneceflary  to  enquire  how 
they  contracted  this  tafte.  For  mufic  is  natural 
to  mankind,  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  Gng- 
ing  in   all  ages  and  in  all  countries  25\     Vocal. 

*5*  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  Sec.  v.  i.  p.  345,  Qujritillan.  1.  i.e.  10. 
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mufic,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  feathered 
fongfters  of  the  woods  and  groves,  was  here,  and 
everywhere,  more  ancient  than  inftrumentala5\ 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  men  became 
fenfible  of  the  imperfection  of  their  organs,  and 
endeavoured  to  fupply  their  defects  by  the  in- 
vention of  feveral  fonorous  inftruments,  with  the 
mufic  of  which  they  accompanied  and  affiled 
their  voices  in  finging*53.  It  is  impoflible  to 
difcover  at  what  time,  and  by  whom,  inftru- 
mental  mufic  was  fir  ft  invented,  or  rather  in- 
troduced into  this  ifland  -,  though  we  may  be 
certain  that  it  was  long  before  it  was  invaded  by 
the  Romans. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Britons,  as  well   Poetry  and 
as  many  other  nations  of  antiquity,  had  no  idea  "j^^fy* 
of  poems  that  were  made  only  to  be  repeated,   united.  . 
and  not  to  be  fung  to  the  found  of  mufical  in- 
ftruments.    In  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety   in  all 
countries,  the  two  fifter  arts  of  poetry  and  mu- 
fic ieem  to  have  been  always  united ;  every  poet 
was  a  mufician,  and  fung  his  own  verfes  to  the 
found  of  fome  mufical  instrument 2S+.     This  we 
are  directly  told,   by   two  writers  of  undoubted 
credit,  was  the  cafe   in  Gaul,   and  confequently 
in  Britain,  in   this   period.     cc  The  Bards,  fays 
c  Diodorus    Siculus,   fung  their  poems    to   thfe 

lci  At  liquidas  avium  voces  imitarier  ore 

Ante  fuit  multo,  quam  levia  carmina  cantu 
C  onceUrbrare  homines  pofteht,  aurifquc  juvare.     Lv. 
»*1  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  Sic.  v.  x.  p.  34.5. 
»J4  Gerard.  Voffiua  tic  Art.  Poet.  p.  ga.—See  Dr.  Rrowtfs  Dlf- 
on  the  Union  of  Peetry  and  Muiic. 
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u  found  of  an  inftrument  not  unlike  a  lyre435.'' 
<c  The  Bards,  as  we  are  informed  by  Ammianus 
*c  Marcellinus,  celebrated  the  brave  actions  of 
"  illuftrious  men  in  heroic  poems,  which  they 
iC  fung  to  the  fweet  founds  of  the  lyre  25V 
This  account  of  thefe  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
is  confirmed  by  the  general  drain,  and  by  many 
particular  pafTages  of  the  poems  of  Ofiian. 
<c  Beneath  his  own  tree,  at  intervals,  each  Bard 
cc  fat  down  with  his  harp.  They  raifed  the 
cc  fong,  and  touched  the  itring:  each  to  the 
cc  chief  he  loved  a5V  But  this  union  between 
poetry  and  mufic  did  not  fubfift  very  long,  in 
its  greateft  ftrictnefs,  perhaps  in  any  country. 
The  muficians  foon  became  very  numerous ;  and 
thofe  of  them  who  had  not  a  genius  for  com- 
pofing  verfes  of  their  own,  affifted  in  ringing 
the  verfes  of  others  to  the  mufic  of  their  harps. 
Many  of  thofe  fongfters,  or  parafites  (as  Athe- 
nseas  calls  them),  which  the  Celtic  princes  car- 
ried with  them  when  they  went  to  war,  were 
mere  muficians,  and  the  fongs  which  they  fung 
were  compofed  by  thofe  among  them  who  had  a 
poetical  genius,  and  were  called  Bards258.  This 
partial  feparation  between  poetry  and  mufic  had 
probably  taken  place  in  this  ifland  in  the  days 
of  Ofllan.  For  though  we  have  fufEcient  evi- 
dence from  the  poems   of  this  illuftrious  bard, 

*J?  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  31.  p.  354; 

z$6  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  15.  c.  9. 

>57  Offiaa's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  112,  113. 

*s8  Athenseas,  1.  6.  c.  12. 

that, 
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that  in  his  time  all  poets  were  muficians;  we 
have  not  the  fame  evidence  that  all  muficians 
were  poets. 

As  inftrumental  mufic  v/as  at  firffc  invented  to 
accompany  and  afiift  the  voice  in  Tinging,  fo 
it  was  long  employed  in  all  countries  to  that 
purpofe  only259.  This  was  evidently  the  cafe 
among  the  ancient  Britons  in  the  period  we  are 
now  conlidering.  Oflian,  the  fweet  voice  of 
Cona,  who  excelled  as  much  both  in  vocal  and 
inftrumental  mufic  as  he  did  in  poetry,  feems  to 
have  had  no  idea  of  playing  on  an  inftrument 
without  finging  at  the  fame  time.  Whenever 
his  bards  touch  the  firing,  they  always  raife  the 
fong260.  This  was  probably  one  of  thole  cir- 
cumftances  which  rendered  the  mufic  of  the 
ancients  fo  affecting,  and  enabled  it  to  pro- 
duce fuch  ftrong  emotions  of  rage,  love,  joy, 
grief,  and  other  paffions  in  the  hearers,  by  con- 
veying the  pathetic  ftrains  of  poetry  to  their 
hearts,  in  the  mod  roufing,  foftening,  joyous, 
or  plaintive  founds. 

Though  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  altoge-  Harp, 
ther  unacquainted  with  wind  inftruments  of  mu- 
fic, yet  they  feem  to  have  delighted  chiefly  in 
the  lyre  or  harp261.  This  inftrument  is  fa  id  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Scythians,  and  was 
much  ufed  by  all  the  Celtic  nations262.     At  firft 

**9  Mr.  Rollin's  Hift.  of  the  Arts,  c.  6. 

»fio  DioU.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  31.  Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  51.  c.  9. 

•61  The  Poems  of  Oflian,  pallim. 

»g*  Pelloutier  Hift,  des  Celt.  c.  9.  p.  360.  Note  30, 
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it  had  only  four  or  five  firings,  or  thongs  made 
of  an  ox's  fkin,  and  was  played  upon  with  a 
plectrum  made  of  the  jaw-bone  of  a  goat46*., 
But  the  conflrudtion  of  this  inflrument  was  gra- 
dually improved,  and  the  number  of  its  firings 
increafed;  though  we  do  not  know  with  cer- 
tainty of  what  number  of  firings  the  ancient 
Britifh  harp  confifled.  They  played  upon  it  with 
their  fingers,  and  not  with  a  plectrum 2rj4. 

The  ancient  Britons  of  this  period  certainly 
fung  and  played  by  the  ear;  and  their  tunes,  as 
well  as  their  poems,  were  handed  down  from  one 
age  to  another -,  the  author  of  each  poem  com- 
pofing  its  mufic,  which  was  taught  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  poem.  This  mufic,  like  that  of 
other  ancient  nations,  was  in  general  fimple  and 
natural,  fuited  to  the  fubjecl:  of  the  fong  or 
poem  for  which  it  was  compofed ;  which  made 
it  more  affecting  than  the  more  artificial,  but 
lefs  natural^  mufic  of  later  ages  *65. 


263  Pelloutier  Hift.  des  Celt,  c,  9.  p.  360.  Note  30. 

164  Offian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  6y.  laft  line. 

165  Mr.  Rollin's  Hift.  of  Arts,  c.  6.  §  3. 
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The  hijtory  of  commerce,  coin,  and  flipping  in  Great 
Britain,  from  the  firft  invajion  of  it  by  the 
Romans  under  Julius  Cafar,  A.  A.  C.  55.  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449. 

TH  E  innumerable  advantages  of  commerce  import- 
are  fo  fenfibly  felt  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  anceof 
*  v  commer- 

this  happy  ifland,  that  it  is  quite  unneceflary  to  ciajhif- 
enter  upon  a  formal  proof  of  its  great  import- 
ance, or  to  make  any  apology  for  admitting  it 
to  a  place  in  the  hiftory  of  our  country.  This 
is  a  diftindtion  to  which  it  is  well  intitled,  and 
from  which  it  hath  been  too  long  excluded. 

It  is  almoft  as  difficult  to  difcern  the  firft  be-  Antiquity 
ginnings  of  the  Britifli  commerce,  as  it  was  to  merce." 
O  2  difcover 
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difcover  the  fources  of  the  Nile.  For  as  the 
greatelt  rivers  fometimes  flow  from  the  fmalleft 
fountains,  fo  the  mod  extenfive  commerce  fome- 
times proceeds  from  the  mod  trifling  and  im- 
perceptible beginnings.  The  truth  is,  that  com- 
merce of  fome  kind,  and  in  fome  degree,  hath 
been  coeval  with  fociety,  and  the  diftinction  of 
property,  in  all  parts  of  the  world*.  As  foon 
as  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  were  formed 
into  focieties,  under  any  kind  of  government, 
and  had  any  thing  that  they  could  call  their 
own  s  they  were  prompted  by  neceftity,  conve- 
niency,  or  fancy,  to  make  frequent  exchanges 
among  thernfelves  of  one  thing  for  another, 
Thus,  in  the  very  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  the 
hunter  who  had  caught  more  game  than  he 
needed,  or  could  ufe,  willingly  gave  a  part  of 
it  for  a  ihare  of  the  herbs  or  fruits  which  another 
had  gathered.  This  kind  of  commerce  was  cer- 
tainly carried  en  in  this  ifland  almoft  as  foon  as 
it  was  inhabited, 

When  the  people  of  any  country  proceed  from 
the  favage  to  the  paftoral  life,  as  their  properties; 
become  more  various  and  valuable,  fo  their 
dealings  and  trafficking  with  one  another  be- 
come more  frequent  and  extenfive.  But  when 
they  join  a  little  agriculture  and  fome  neceilary 
manufactures  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  ma- 
terials, opportunities,  and  neceility  of  commerce 
among   the  members  of  a  flate  are  very  much 


*  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  277. 
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increafed,  though  it  is  dill  carried  on  for  fomc 
time  in  the  way  of  exchange  and  barter  of  one 
commodity  for  another.  It  was  in  this  way,  as 
we  arc  told  by  Solinus,  that  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain, particularly  the  Silures,  carried  on  their 
trade  in  his  time.  <c  They  make  no  ufe  of  mo- 
"  ney  in  commerce,  but  exchange  one  thing  for 
cc  another;  and  in  making  thefe  exchanges  they 
<f  pay  a  greater  regard  to  the  mutual  necefTnies 
"  of  the  parties,  than  to  thf  intrinfic  value  of 
c;  the  commodities  V  *In*c  this  (late  of  com- 
merce there  were  no  merchants  by  profefiion ; 
but  every  man  endeavoured  to  find  out,  in  the 
bed  manner  he  could,  another  perfon  who  wanted 
the  things  which  he  had,  and  had  thofe  which 
he  wanted.  This,  we  may  well  imagine,  was 
fometimes  no  eafy  talk;  and  while  commerce 
was  carried  on  in  this  manner,  in  any  country, 
it  could  not  be  very  extenfive.  Such  was  the 
very  limited,  imperfect  ft  ate  of  trade  among  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  for  feveral  ages. 
Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  numbering,  weighing, 
and  meafuring,  and  unacquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  money,  they  knew  only  to  exchange,  by  guefs, 
one  thing  for  another.  But  even  this  was  of  very 
great  advantage,  and  formed  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
ties  by  which  the  members  of  infant  focieties  were 
united. 

In  the  firft  periods  of  fociety  in  this,  and  per-   Co,n-     . 
.  ■  *  '  *  *  merce,  on  • 

haps  in  every  other  country,  commerce  was  al-   ginaliy 

1  Solinus,  c.  3'. 
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mod  wholly  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
every  little  ftate.  The  intercourfe  which  the 
members  of  one  ftate  had  with  thofe  of  another, 
was  for  the  moft  part  hoftile  and  predatory,  ra- 
ther than  mercantile  and  friendly.  The  petty 
ftates  of  Britain  were  almoft  conftantly  at  war 
with  one  another,  which  made  their  mutual  de- 
predations to  be  confidered  as  juft  and  honour- 
able enterprifes.  Too  like  the  ancient  Germans 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  things,  cc  they 


€C 


€C 


did  not  efteem  thofe  robberres  in  the  leaft 
difhonourable  that  were  committed  without 
the  limits  of  their  own  ftate,  but  rather  ap- 
plauded and  encouraged  them,  with  a  view 
to  keep  their  youth  in  the  conftant  exercife 
of  arms  V  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
profpect  of  obtaining  thofe  things  by  force  from 
the  people  of  a  neighbouring  ftate,  which  they 
could  not  obtain  without  an  equivalent  from  their 
fellow-citizens,  contributed  not  a  little  to  keep 
the  flames  of  war  almoft  conftantly  burning. 
But  when  fome  of  the  Britifh  ftates  began  to 
apply  to  agriculture  and  other  arts,  their  fero- 
cious and  predatory  difpofitions  gradually  abated; 
the  rage  of  war  was  often  fufpended  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  and  the  people  of  thefe  different 
ftates  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
each  other  for  their  mutual  advantage.  By  this  . 
means  the  circle  of  commerce  was  enlarged,  and 
it   became  a  bond  of   union  between  different 


3  Caefarde  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  23. 
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dates  ;  as  it  had  formerly  been  between  the  mem- 
bers of  each  (late.  But  though  it  was  more  ex- 
tenfive,  it  wasftill  of  the  fame  kind,  and  carried 
on  by  way  of  barter  and  exchange4. 

Befides  this  internal  commerce  which  the  peo-  Foreign 
"pie  of  Britain  carried  on  among  themfelves  from  wjth  thlece 
the  very  commencement  of  civil  fociety,  and  Phoem- 
which  gradually  increafed  as  they  improved  in 
civility,  indudry,  and  arts;  they  had  commer- 
cial dealings  with  feveral  foreign  nations  in  very 
ancient  times.  The  firft  of  thefe  nations  which 
vifired  this  ifland  on  account  of  trade  was  un- 
quedionably  the  Phoenicians.  This  is  pofitively 
affirmed  by  Strabo,  and  acknowledged  by  many 
other  authors  5.  That  people  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  inventors  of  navigation 
and  foreign  trade,  and  the  inftru&ors  of  other 
nations  in  thefe  mod'  ufeful  arts6.  This  much 
at  lead  is  certain,  that  they  were  the  bolded  and 
mod  expert  mariners,  the  greated  and  mod  fuc- 
cefsful  merchants  of  antiquity  7.  After  they  had 
made  themfelves  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  coads  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  planted 
colonies  and  built  cities  on  feveral  parts  of  thefe 
coads,  and  had  carried  on,  for  fome  ages,  a  pro- 
digious and  mod  enriching  trade  with  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  that  fea ;  they  adven- 
tured to  pais  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  about  1250 

<•  Piiu.  Hift.  Nat.  I.  33.  c.  1.  i  Strabo,  1.  3.  Tub  fine. 

6  Origiji  of  Laws,  Sec.  v.  1.  j>.  196. 

7  [faiah,  c.  23.  v.  S.    Ezckiel,  c.  a.7. 
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years  before  the  beginhing  of  the  Chriftian  sera, 
and  puihed  their  difcoveries  both  to  the  right 
and  left  of  thefe  Straits8.  On  the  right  hand 
they  built  the  city  of  Cadiz,  in  a  fmall  ifland 
near  the  coaft  of  Spain  j  and  from  thence  pro- 
fecuted  their  difcoveries  and  their  trade  with 
great  fpirit  and  advantage9.  They  foon  became 
acquainted  with  all  the  coafts,  and  many  of  the 
interior  parts  of  Spain,  which  was  to  them,  for 
fome  ages,  as  great  a  fource  of  wealth  as  the 
new  world  was  afterwards  to  the  Spaniards10. 
Pursuing  their  inquiries  after  trade  and  gain  ftill 
further  northward,  they  acquired  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  weilern  coafts  of  Gaul ;  and  at 
length  difcovered  the  Scilly  iflands.,  and  the? 
fouth-wefl  coafts  of  Britain  ". 
The  time  jt  js  impoffible  to  fix  the  time  of  this  lad 
phcenid-  difcovery  of  the  Phoenicians  with  certainty  and 
ans  Jifco-    precjf10n      Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  this 

very  at  r  r 

Britain  not  ifland  was  difcovered  by  that  adventurous  people 
known.7  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  not  long  after  it  was 
firft  inhabited  by  colonies  from  the  continent  of 
Gaul Ia.  If  we  could  be  certain  that  the  tin,  in 
which  the  Tyrians  or  Phoenicians  traded  in  the 
days  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  was  brought  from 
Britain,  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  embrace  this 


8  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  v.  z.  p.  293,  &c.  Bochart  in  Phalig.  I.  3. 
7.  in  Canaan,  1.  1. 

9  Id.  ibid.  c.  34.  p.  608,  &c. 
»°  Diod.  Sic  1.  5.  §  35.  p.  358. 

«  Bochart  Canaan,  1.  1.  c.  41.  p.  659.  c.  39.  p.  648. 
**  Aylett  Sammes  Brit.  Antiq.  c.  5. 

opinion. 
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opinion ".  But  as  we  know  that  they  found 
great  quantities  of  tin  as  well  as  of  more  pre- 
cious metals  in  Spain,  we  cannot  fix  the  asra  of 
their  arrival  in  Britain  from  this  circumftance. 
The  learned  Bochart,  and  others  from  him,  fix 
the  time  when  the  Phoenicians  firft  difcovered 
the  CaiTiterides,  or  Scilly  iflands,  to  the  year  of 
the  world  3100,  and  before  Chrift  904 ,4s  while 
others  imagine  that  this  difcovery  was  made  by 
Himilco,  a  famous  mariner  of  antiquity,  who 
was  fent  from  Carthage  with  a  fleet  to  explore 
the  feas  and  coafts  northward  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  about  600  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Chriftian  sera15.  Though  nothing  can 
be  determined  with  certainty  about  fo  remote 
an  event,  this  laft  opinion  feems  to  be  the  mod 
probable.  For  Herodotus,  who  flourifhed  about 
440  years  before  our  Saviour,  fays,  that  the 
Greeks  in  his  time  received  all  their  tin  from 
the  iflands  called  Cafiiterides,  but  that  he  knew 
not  in  what  part  of  the  world  thefe  iflands  were 
fituated ,<s.  This  is  a  direct  proof  that  the  Scilly 
iflands,  and  adjacent  continent  of  Britain,  were 
difcovered  before  this  period  -,  and  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians, who  had  made  this  valuable  difcovery, 
ftill  concealed  their  fituation  from  other  na- 
tions. 

"J  Ezckicl,  r.  26.  v.  it. 

»4  Bocharfs  Canaan,  1.  I.  C.  34..    Andcrfon's  Hiftory  of  Com- 
merce, v.  1.  p.  8, 

«5  Dr.  Borlafe'i  Hift.  Corn.  p.  zy.  28.  «e  Herodot.  1.  r. 
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It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  Phoenicians 
planted  any  colonies,  or  built  any  cities  in  Britain 
and  the  adjacent  iflarids,  as  they  did  in  many 
other  countries,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
trade  with  greater  advantage.  Some  think  that 
the  fwarthy  complexions  and  curled  hair  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Bri- 
tain, which  made  Tacitus  conjecture  that  they 
had  come  from  Spain,  were  owing  to  their  being 
defcended  from  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  from 
Spain,  which  had  been  planted  in  thefe  parts17. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  be  more 
probable  that  the  Phoenicians  contented  them- 
felves  with  making  occafionah  perhaps  annual, 
voyages,  into  thefe  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
fake  of  trade :  and  that  this  is  the  reafon  lb  few 
veftiges  of  them  are  to  be  found,  even  in  thofe 
parts  of  this  ifland  that  they  moft  frequented. 

The  enlargement  of  their  commerce  was  the 
great  object  the  Phoenicians  had  in  view  in  their 
many  bold  adventurous  voyages  into  diflant 
countries,  particularly  into  this  ifland.  They 
foon  found  that  it  abounded  in  feveral  valuable 
commodities,  for  which  they  very  well  knew 
where  to  find  a  good  market.  The  mod  con- 
fiderable  of  thefe  commodities  were  tin,  lead,, 
and  fkins  IS. 

The  Phoenicians,  at  their  firft  arrival  in  Spain, 
had  found   great   quantities  of  tin,  with  which 


17  Dr.  Borlafe's  Kift.  Corn.  p.  30. 

18  Strabo,  1.  3.  fub  fine. 
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they  carried  on  a  very  advantageous  trade  into 
many  different  countries  for  feveral  ages  I9.  But 
at  length  the  mines  of  tin  in  Spain  were  almoft 
exhaufted,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  them 
were  much  diminifhed.  This  made  the  difco- 
very  of  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  of  the  South-weft 
coafts  of  Britain,  very  feafonable  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians. For  here  they  found  that  valuable  metal 
tin,  from  which  they  derived  fuch  large  profits, 
in  the  greateft  plenty,  and  with  the  greateft 
eafe20.  Cargoes  of  this  metal  they  conveyed,  in 
their  own  fhips,  into  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  into  India, 
where  it  was  much  valued,  and  fold  at  a  very 
high  price ai. 

It  is   not  certain  in  what  parts  of  this  ifland  lead, 
the  Phoenicians  found  the  lead  which  they  ex- 
ported.    If  it   was    in   thofe   parts   of  it   which 
ihave  abounded  mod  with  that  metal  in  fucceedins: 
lages,  they  were  better  acquainted  with  Britain, 
and  had  penetrated  further  into  it,  than  is  com- 
monly  imagined.     For  the   countries  in  which 
the    richeft    lead    mines    have    been    found,   are 
thofe  of  the  Coritani,  now  Derbyfhire;    of  the 
iDimetse,  now  Cardiganshire ;  of  the  Ordovices, 
'now  Denbighfhire;  and  of  the  Brigantes,  now 
Yorkfhire,  Northumberland,    &c.  ".     However 
this  may  be,  we   are  allured   by  Pliny,  "  That 

J0  Bochart  Phalig.  c.  34. 

1Q  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  22.  p.  347. 

»i  Plia.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  34..  c.  16. 

11  Camden's  Britannia,  col.  591.  820.  917,  Sec. 
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cc  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  lead  was  found  irxvJ 
cc  mediately  under  the  furface,  in  fuch  abundance, 
'<  that  they  found  it  neceflary  to  make  a  law, 
cc  that  no  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  it 
cc  fhould  be  taken  annually  aV  When  this 
metal  was  fo  plentiful  and  obvious,  the  Phoeni- 
cians would  eafily  procure  as  great  quantities  of 
it  as  they  thought  proper  to  export. 

The  third,  and  not  the  lead  valuable  article  of 
the  Phoenician  exports  from  this  ifland,  was  the 
fkins  both  of  wild  and  tame  animals.  Under 
this  article  was  probably  comprehended  the  wool 
of  the  Britifh  fheep,  which  hath  been  fo  excellent 
in  all  ages ;  and  would  be  of  great  ufe  to  the 
Phoenicians  in  their  woollen  manufactures. 

Though  the  Phoenicians  were  probably  among 
the  firft  nations  in  the  world  who  underftood  the 
fabrication  of  money,  and  its  ufe  in  trade  ;  and 
though  they  were  immenfely  rich  in  gold  ajul 
filver,  yet  they  made  no  ufe  of  coin  in  their 
commerce  with  the  people  of  Britain.  That 
people  had,  in  thefe  times,  no  idea  of  the  nature 
or  ufe  of  money  -,  and  the  Phoenicians  profited  too 
much  by  their  ignorance,  to  take  any  pains  to. 
iniirucl  them  in  thefe  particulars.  They  acted,: 
in  a  word,  in  the  fame  manner  towards  the 
ancient  Britons,  as  the  Europeans  acted  towards 
the  people  of  America,  on  their,  firft  difcovery 
of  that  country.  They  gave  them  things  of  fmall 
price  in  exchange  for  their  molt  valuable  com- 


as Pun.  Hid.  Nat.  1.  34.  c.  17, 
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modifies.  The  Phoenician  imports  into  the 
Caflirerides,  or  tin-countries  of  Britain  and  its 
adjacent  iflands,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  con- 
filled  of  the  three  articles  of  fait,  earthen-ware, 
and  trinkets  made  of  brafs  24.  The  fir  ft  and 
fecond  of  thefe  articles  were  indeed  ufefu),  but 
of  eafy  purchafe,  and  were  probably  fold  at  an 
exorbitant  rate,  to  the  unfkilful  Britons.  The 
things  made  of  brafs  were  chiefly  of  the  fuper- 
I  fluous  and  ornamental  kind,  as  bracelets  for 
I  their  arms,  chains  for  their  necks,  rings,  and 
the  like,  of  which  the  ancient  Britons  were 
remarkably  fond  2S. 

We  may   be  convinced  that  the  Phoenicians  phceni- 
made  great  profit  by  their  trade  to  Britain,  by  c,ans  con- 
the  anxious  care  with  which  they  laboured  to  their  com- 
conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of  other  nations.  BrhatiT' 
The  following  ftory  which  is  told  by  Strabo,  is  a  f,om  orher 

r  rr>    •  r     r •    \  •  •  i  T       nations. 

iurncient  proof  of  this  anxiety  and  care.  "  In 
"  the  mod  ancient  times,  the  Phoenicians  from 
cc  Cadiz  were  the  only  perfons  who  traded  to 
"  thefe  iflands,  concealing  that  navigation  from 
<l  all  others.  When  the  Romans  once  followed  a 
i(  Phoenician  fliip  with  a  defign  to  difcover  this 
11  market,  the  matter  malicioufly  and  wilfully 
<c  run  his  Ihip  among  fhallows  ;  and  the  Romans 
<c  following,  were  involved  in  the  fame  danger. 
tc  The  Phoenician,  by  throwing  part  of  his  cargo 
cc  over-board,  made  his  efcape  j  and  his  country- 
(c  men  were  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  conduct, 

**  Strabo,  1.  3.  fub  fine,  *s  Herodian,  1.  3.  c.  47. 

cc  that 
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<c  that  they  ordered  all  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained 
"  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treaty*6."  By 
thefe  prudent  precautions,  the  Phoenicians  en- 
joyed a  profitable  and  exclufive  trade  to  thefe 
iflands  for  about  300  years.  But  the  fecret  was 
at  length  difcovered,  and  the  Greeks,  Gauls, 
and  Romans  came  in  fucceflively  for  a  fhare  in 
this  trade. 

It  appears,  from  the  unqueftionable  teftimony 
of  Herodotus,  that  though  the  Greeks  in  his 
time  (about  440  years  before  Chrift)  knew  very 
well  that  all  the  tin  which  they  ufed,  and  which 
they  received  from  the  Phoenicians,  came  origin- 
ally from  the  Cafliterides,  or  Britain,  and  the 
Scilly  iflands,  yet  they  did  not  know  in  what 
part  of  the  world  thefe  iflands  were  fituated  %\ 
For  though  the  Phoenicians,  in  their  tranfacYions 
with  the  Greeks,  could  hardly  avoid  mentioning 
the  names  of  thefe  remote  countries  to  which 
they  failed,  they  might,  and  did,  avoid  inftrucl:- 
ing  them  in  the  courfe  they  fleered  ;  and  the 
Greeks  had  not  then  made  fuch  progrefs^  in  navi- 
gation as  enabled  them  to  make  the  difcovery 
thernfelves,  How  long  it  was  after  the  age  of 
Herodotus  before  the  Greeks  began  to  trade 
directly  to  Britain,  is  not  exactly  known ;  but 
there  are  fome  things  that  may  incline  us  to  think 
that  it  was  not  very  long.  Pliny  obferves  *8,  that 
Britain  had  long  been  famous  in  the  annals  of 
the  Greeks:  and  Polybius,  who  was  by  birth  a 


*6  Strabo,  1.  3. 
*8  piin.  Hift.  Nat. 


*7  Herodot.-l.  1. 


4.  c.  16. 
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Greek,  and  flourifhed  near  200  years  before 
Chrift,  wrote  a  whole  book  (which  is  unhappily 
loft)  concerning  Britain,  and  the  manner  in 
which  tin  was  managed  in  that  ifland  *9 ;  a  proof 
that  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
age  of  Polybius,  and  probably  a  considerable 
time  before.  Pytheas  of  Marfeilles,  who  flourifhed 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Chriftian  sera,  was  the  moft  ancient 
Greek  geographer  who  gave  any  account  of  the 
Britifh  ifles  -,  and  was  probably  the'very  firft  of  the 
Greeks  who  difcovered  thefe  iflands,  and  com- 
municated that  difcovery  to  his  countrymen.  For 
Pytheas  was  an  adventurous  mariner,  as  well  as 
a  great  geographer ;  and  having  pafTed  the 
Straits,  failed  along  the  coafts  of  Spain,  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  until  he  came  to  a 
place  where  the  fun  continued  only  a  few  minutes 
below  the  horizon  ;  which  mull;  have  been  about 
the  66th  degree  of  north  latitude 30.  In  this 
voyage  he  not  only  difcovered  Britain,  but  even 
.Thule,  now  Iceland,  which  he  places  fix  days  fail 
further  to  the  north  than  Britain  3\  It  is  therefore 
lighly  probable  that  the  Greeks  began  to  trade 
nto  Britain  foon  after  the  age  of  Pytheas,  or  about 
!:hree  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

The  commodities  which  the  Greeks  of  Mar-   imports 
cillcs,    and  perhaps  of  other  places,  exported  JUrt^fthi 
irrom  Britain,  were  probably  the  fame  that  had  Greeks. 


i(?  Polyb.  1.  3.  30  Strabo,  1.  z.  p.  104.. 

Strabo,  I.  4.  p.  zo\..     Memoircs  dc  I'Acidcmic  dcr>  Inicriptions 
it  Erllcs  Lcttrcs,   t.  19.  p.  14.6,    kc. 

been 
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been  exported  from  hence  by  the  Phoenicians,  ' 
their  predeceffors  and  rivals  in  this  trade ;  viz. 
tin,  lead,  and  fkins,  The  flrft  of  thefe  com- 
modities Was  the  mod  valuable,  and  yielded  the 
greater!  profits.  For  this  metal  was  long  held  in 
high  eftimation  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  on 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  was  refined 
and  manufactured,  and  the  many  various  nfes  to 
which  it  was  employed  3\  It  was  fent  even  into  | 
India,  where  none  of  it  was  to  be  found,  and  ■ 
where  they  purchafed  it  with  their  moil  precious 
diamonds.  The  great  profits  arifing  from  the! 
tin-trade  of  Britain  in  thefe  times,  was  the  chief 
thins;  that  made  the  merchants  of  Carthage  and 
Cadiz  conceal  the  place  where  they  got  their  tin  j 
with  fo  much  care;  and  made  other  nations  fo 
defirous  of  making  the  difcovery.  The  Greeks 
obtained  a  fhare,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  trade, 
with  the  greater  eafe,  that  the  Carthaginians, 
foon  after  this  period,  began  to  be  engaged  ia 
thofe  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Romans, 
which  very  much  diverted  their  attention  from 
mercantile  affairs,  and  at  lad  ended  in  the  total 
deftruction  of  their  flare.  They,  no  doubt, 
carried  on  this  trade  with  the  people  of  Britain  in 
the  fame  manner  the  Phoenicians  had  done,  by 
giving  them,  who  were  (till  ignorant  of  the  na*» 
ture  and  ufe  of  money,  fome  things  of  no  great 
price,  in  exchange  for  their  valuable  commo- 
dities, 

?*  Pliri.  Hift.  Nat.  I.34.  c.  17, 
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Not  only  the  maritime  dates  of  Greece,  but  the  G"cc^s  cx" 
Greek  colonies  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Gaul,  ex-  navigation 
celled  in  the  arts  of  fhip-building  and  navigation,  building! 
and  were  much  addicted  to  trade,  in  this  period. 
Many  evidences  of  this,  if  it  were  necefTary, 
might  be  produced  :  but  that  prodigious  fhip 
which  was  built  at  Syracufe,  under  the  direction 
of  Archimedes,  and  of  which  we  have  a  moil 
pompous  defcription  in  Athenaeas,  is  at  once  a 
proof  of  the  great  proficiency  of  the  Greeks  in 
all  the  maritime  arts  ;  -and  of  their  trade  with 
Britain,  about  200  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  when  that  (hip  was  built.  For,  accord- 
ing to  Athenceas,  cf  this  fhip  had  three  mads  ;  of 
"  which  the  fecond  and  third  were  got  without 
"  much  difficulty;  but  it  was  long  before  they 
"  could  find  a  tree  fit  for  the  firft  or  main-mail. 
<c  This  at  length  was  difcovered  on  the  moun- 
<{  tains  of  Britain,  and  brought  down  to  the  fea- 
<c  coaft  by  machines  invented  by  one  Phileas 
"  Tauromenites,   a  famous  mechanic  3V 

As  the  Greeks  did  not  enjoy  the  Britifh  com-    Gi 


rreeics 


merce  verv   long,    and   neither  planted  colonies    aliocon- 

..,'..        .        1  •      .n         1  ,  -         cealed  their 

nor  built  cities  in  this  lfland,   we  have  no  reafon    commerce 
ro  be  furprifed  that  fo  little  is  faid  on  this  fub-   withBrI" 

•     01-  r  •  •  tain. 

ject  by  inch  of    their    writers    as    are    now    ex- 
rant,    and    that    they    left   fo  few  traces    behind 
n.      Attentive  obfervers,   however,    have  dif- 
covered   fo    many    veftiges    of   their    lano-ua^e, 
rs,   learning,    religion,   and  manners  among 

>;  Athenaci  Deepnbf.  I.  5.  c  10. 

Vol.  II.  P  the 
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the  ancient  Britons,  as  fufficiently  prove  the 
reality  of  their  intercourfe  with  this  ifland  3\ 
They  feem  alfo,  as  well  as  the  Phoenicians,  to 
have  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  knowledge  of" 
and  commerce  with  the  Britilh  ifles  from  other 
nations.  For  when  the  famous  Scipio,  as  we  are 
told  by  Strabo  from  Polybius,  enquired  at  the 
people  of  Marfeilles  concerning  thefe  ifles,  they 
pretended  a  total  ignorance  of  them 3S.  This 
was  certainly  a  very  falfe  pretence,  after  the  in- 
formation they  had  received  from  Pytheas  and 
others  36 ;  and  was  probably  made  with  no  other 
view  than  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  difturbing 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  tin-trade  in 
Britain. 
The  trade  Whether  the  Greeks  of.  Marfeilles  were  dif- 
carriadon  couraged  from  continuing  to  trade  directly  with 
in  a  differ-  Britain,  by  the  length  and  danger  of  the  voyage, 
nei;  "  or  by  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, which  rendered  the  navigation  of  the 
Mediterranean  very  unfafe,  we  cannot  be 
certain.  "  But  this  we  know  from  the  beft  in- 
formation, that  the  trade  between  Britain  and 
Marfeilles,  after  fome  time,  began  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  different  manner,  and  through  a  different 
channel.  Of  this  we  have  the  following  plain 
account  from  Diodorus  Siculus :  cc  Thefe  Britons 
who  dwell  near  the  promontory  of  Belerium 
:  (the  LandVend)  live  in  a  very  hofpitable  and 

54  Aylet  Sammes  Britannia  Antiqua,  c.  6.  p.  74. 

55  Strabo,  1.  4..  p.  190. 
'^  Memoires  de  L1  Academic  des  InferiptionSj  torn,  19.  p.  163. 
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cc  polite  manner,  which  is  owing  to  their  great 
<c  intercourfe  with  foreign  merchants.  They 
<c  prepare,  with  much  dexterity,  the  tin  which 
cc  their  country  produceth.  For  though  this 
cc  metal  is  very  precious,  yet  when  it  is  firft  dug 
cc  out  of  the  mine  it  is  mixed  with  earth,  from 
Cf  which  they  feparatc  it,  by  melting  and  refin- 
"  ing.  When  it  is  refined,  they  cad  it  into 
cc  ingots,  in  the  fhape  of  cubes  or  dies,  and  then 
<c  carry  it  into  an  adjacent  ifland,  which  is  called 
cc  Iclis  (Wight).  For  when  it  is  low-water,  the 
€C  fpace  between  that  ifland  and  the  continent  of 
cc  Britain   becomes    dry   land  ;    and   they   carry 

great  quantities  of  tin  into  it  in  their  carts  and 
<c  waggons.  Here  the  merchants  buy  it,  and 
<c  tranfport  it  to  the  coaft  of  Gaul  -,  from  whence 

they  convey  it  over  land,   on  horfes,    in  about 

thirty  days,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone37." 
As  Marfeilles  is  Gtuated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Rhone,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  was  the 
place  to  which  the  Britifh  tin  was  carried  ;  and 
that  from  thence  the  merchants  of  Marfeilles 
fent  it  into  all  parts  of  the  world  to  wjiich  they 
traded. 

It  is  not  fo  clear,  from  the  above  account  of  whooar- 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  were  the  foreign  mer-  riwj'oothia 
chants  who  purchafed  the  tin  from  the  Britons  in 
the  Iflc  of  Wight,  tranfported  it  to  the  coaft  of 
Gaul,  and  from  thence  over  land  to  Marfeilles. 
Some  imagine  that  they  were  Greeks  from  Mar- 
fellies,   who  had  factories  eftablifhed  in  the  Ifle 

S 1  c\i  1 .  1.  s-  §  2-.  p-  347- 
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of  Wight,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  for  the 
management  of  this  trade  ;  while  others  think 
that  they  were  Gauls,  and  that  the  people  of 
Marfeilles  remained  quietly  at  home,  and  re- 
ceived the.  Britifh  tin  and  other  commodities 
from  the  hands  of  thefe  Gaulifh  merchants  38. 
There  feems  to  be  fome  truth  in  both  thefe  opi- 
nions :  and  it  is  mod  probable  that  the  merchants 
of  Marfeilles,  finding  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  trading  directly  to  Britain  by  fea,  contrived 
the  fcheme  of  carrying  on  that  trade  over  the 
continent  of  Gaul ;  and  fent  agents  of  their  own 
to  begin  the  execution  of  this  fcheme.  But  they 
could  not  but  foon  difcover  that  it  was  impoflible 
to  carry  on  a  trade  through  fo  great  an  extent  of 
country,  without  the  confent  and  affiftance  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  that  it  was  necefTary  to  employ 
them,  firit  as  their  carriers,  and  afterwards  as 
their  agents.  By  this  means,  fome  of  the  Gauls 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  profits 
of  this  trade,  engaged  in  it  on  their  own  account. 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  Gauls  were  inflructed  in 
trade,  as  well  as  in  arts  and  learning,  by  the 
Greeks  of  Marfeilles. 
Ports  of  It  is  evident  that  the  I  fie  of  Wight  was  the 

Gaul    ,       place    from    whence    thefe    foreign     merchants, 

wli6r6  tlic 

Britifh        whether  Greeks  or   Gauls,  exported  the  Britifh 
P°d  dWCie   tin  '   kut  we  are  not  told  at  what  port  of  Gaul  it 
was  landed.  v  A  modern  writer,   of  great  learn- 
ing,  hath  engaged  in  a  long  and  particular  dif* 

3s  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Infcriptions,  torn.  16.  p.  162. 

cuffion  . 
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cuffion  of  this  point39;  and  after  examining 
feveral  different  opinions,  he  concludes  at  laft, 
that  Vennes,  in  Britanny,  was  the  port  at  which 
the  goods  exported  from  Britain  were  difem- 
barked.  It  is  however  probable  that  the  mer- 
chants of  Gaul  landed  their  goods  from  Britain 
at  different  ports,  as  it  fuited  bed  their  own 
fituation  and  conveniency. 

The  people  of  Marfeilles  did  not   enjoy   the  Narbonnc 
Britifh   commerce  long   without  rivals,    after  it  emporium, 
began   to   be  carried   on   over  the   continent  of 
Gaul.      For   it   appears   that    the   merchants  of 
Narbonne  foon  obtained   a  fhare  of  that  trade. 
This  had  been  but  an  inconfiderable  place,  till 
the  Romans    planted    a    colony    there,    about  a 
century  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,   and  made  it 
the  capital  of  their  fir  ft  province  in  Gaul,  called 
Gallia  Narbonenfis  4°.   Soon  after  this,  Narbonne 
became  a  magnificent,  rich,  and  mercantile  city  ; 
being  conveniently  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the 
i  Mediterranean,   not  far   from  the  mouth  of  the 
;  Rhone.     From  this  time  the   merchants  of  Gaul 
i  found  a  market  at  Narbonne  for  a  part   of  the 
j  goods    which    they    brought   from    Britain,    and 
which  they  had  formerly  carried  only  to  Mar- 
seilles 4l. 

After  the  Britifh  trade  was  thus  divided   be-   The  routs 

n   Marfeilles  and  Narbonne,   the  merchants   l&^ritifl, 

of  Gaul  opened  feveral  new  routs  for  conveying   goodawen 

4  ;       &     conveyed 

:  moires  de  PAcademie  des  Infcriptions,  torn.  if.,   p.  iCS, 
4°  Strabo,  1. 4.  p,  189.  +'  Strabo,  1.  4 
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over  the       their  goods  from  Britain  over  the  continent  of 

continent:        _,        .    *"  ,      r  •    .  r^.  r     ,      - 

of  Gaul  to    Gaul,   to  thefe  two  great  cities.      I  hree  of  thefe 
Maifeiiies    routs  are  dillindtly  defcribed  by  Strabo.     When 

and  Nar-  , 

bonne.        they  made  ufe  of  the  firft  of  thefe  routs,    they 
brought  their   floods  from  Britain  ud  the  river 

DO  i 

Seine,  as  far  as  it  was  navigable;  and  from 
thence  conveyed  them,  on  horfes,  over  land,  to 
the  river  Rhone,  on  which  they  again  embarked 
them  j  and  falling  down  that  river  to  the  Medi-  I 
terranean,  landed  them  either  at  Marfeilles  or  | 
Narbonne.  In  their  return  they  brought  goods, 
for  the  Britifh  market  from  thefe  ekifcs  up  the 
Rhone,  as  far  as  it  was  navigable,  from  thence 
over  land  to  the  Seine,  and  down  the  river, 
and(acrofs  the  channel  to  the  Ifle  of  Wig  it,  and 
other  parts  of  Britain42.  But  because  fo  long 
a  navigation  up  the  rapid  river  Rhone  was 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  they  fometimes 
landed  their  goods  at  Vienne,  or  Lyons,  carried 
them  over  land  to  the  Loire,  and  down  that  river 
to  Vennes,  and  other  cities  on  the  coaft  ot 
Britanny,  and  from  thence  embarked  them  for 
Britain43.  The  trade  between  Britain  and  Mar- 
feilles and  Narbonne,  by  this  fecond  rout  (which  | 
'  was  perhaps  the  greater!:),  was  carried  on  by  the 
Veneti,  who  were  the  greater!:  traders  and  the 
bed  navigators  among  the  ancient  Gauls  44.  The 
third  rout  was  from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne,  up  that  river  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  $ 
and  from  thence  over  land  to  Narbonne45. 

4'-   Strabo,   1.  4.  p.  128.  1S6.  43  Id.  ibid. 

44  Caei'ar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  3.  c.  8.  45  Strabp,  1.  4.  p.  189. 
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After  the  trade  o^  Britain  came  into  the  hands  Trad 
of  the  Gauls,  who  were  of  the  fame  origin,  pro-  tended. 
feifed  the  fame  religion,  and  fpoke  the  fame 
language  with  the  ancient  Britons,  it  was  not 
long  confined  to  the  Scilly  iflands  and  the  coaft 
of  Cornwal,  as  it  had  been  while  it  was  managed 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  ;  but  gradually 
extended  to  all  the  coafts  oppofite  to  Gaul.  For 
when  the  Belg^u,  and  other  nations  from  Gaul, 
had  got  poffefiion  of  thefe  coafts,  the  intercourfe 
between  them  and  the  continent  became  open, 
friendly,  and  frequent.  Merchant  lhips  were 
conftantly  pafTing  and  repairing  the  Britifh  chan- 
nel, efpecially  where  it  is  narrowed,  from  the 
one  country  to  the  other,  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  Jn  former  ages,  the  Britons  who  dwelt 
in  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwal, 
near  the  Land's-end,  were  the  moft  civilized, 
becaufe  they  had  then  the  greateft  intercourfe 
with  foreign  merchants  from  Cadiz  and  Mar- 
feilles46.  But  in  Caefar's  time,  and  for  fome 
before,  the  people  of  Kent  were  the  moft 
polite  j  becaufe  the  trade  of  Britain  being  then 
carried  on  by  the  Gauls,  the  greateft  number  of 
lhips  from  the  neighbouring  continent  arrived  in 
the  ports  of  that  country  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
it  were  more  converfant  with  foreign  merchants, 
and  moft  engaged  in  trade  47. 

Though  the  above  deduction  of  the  various   Trade  of 
revolutions  in  the  Britifh   commerce,   from   its   Blitain     . 

J  greater  an  J 

4-G  Diod.  Steal.  I.  5.  §  zz.  p.  34.7. 
47  C«f.  de Bel. Gal.  I.  5.  c.  13,14. 
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better  commencement  to  the  fir  ft  Roman  invafion,  may 

after  the       not    appear   altogether  far  is  factory  ;    it   will   not 

Roman  in-  perhaps  be  found  an  eafy  talk  to  collect  one  much 

more  perfect  from  the  genuine  remains  of  hiftory. 

From  the  memorable   asra  of  that  invafion,   the 

trade  of  this  ifland  became  gradually  more  con- 

fiderable,   and  the  particulars  of  it  a  little  better 

known. 

Limits  of         ^e  are  informec]  by  Caefar,  that  as  foon  as  he 

the  Bntifh  m  J  \ 

trade  at  began  to  think  of  invading  this  ifland,  he  was  at 
great  pains  to  procure  intelligence  about  the  ftate 
and  circumftances  of  it,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  form  a  proper  fcheme  for  its  reduction.  But 
he  found,  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  intelli- 
gence he  wanted  and  defired.  cc  For  very  few, 
Cf  except  merchants,  vifited  Britain  in  thefe 
cc  times  -,  and  even  the  merchants  were  acquainted 
cc  only  with  the  fea-coafts,  and  countries  oppo- 
cc  fite  to  Gaul  4V  This  is  a  diftinct  defcription 
of  the  feat  and  limits  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Britain  at  that  time  ;  which  was  confined  to  the 
iea-coafts  on  that  fide  of  it  that  lies  along  the 
Britifh  channel,  between  the  ..mouth  of  the 
Thames  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Land's-end  on 
weft.  All  the  reft  of  this  ifland  was  then 
unknown  to  ftrangers,  and  without  any  trade 
or    intercourfe    with   foreign  nations. 

Intercourfe  Though  Julius  Csefar  did  not  found  any  cities, 
plant  any  colonies,   or  form  any  lafting  eftablifh- 


between 
Britain 


4*  Csefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  20. 
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mcnts  in  Britain,  yet  the  Romans  gained,  by  JJ*?^ 
his  two  expeditions,  a  much  greater  knowledge  incveai  1 
of  it  than  they  could  before  obtain  from  the  in- 
formation of  others.  The  tribute  alio  which  he 
impofed  on  feveral  of  the  Britifh  Hates,  though  it 
was  never  paid,  afforded  a  pretence  to  fucceed - 
ing  emperors  to  make  demands  upon  them,  and 
to  intermeddle  in  their  affairs.  This  pretence 
was  not  neglected  by  his  immediate  fucceffor 
Auguftus,  who  drew  confiderable  revenues  from 
Britain,  without  being  at  any  expence  or  trouble. 
Thefe  revenues  arofe  partly  from  the  valuable 
prefents  that  were  made  him  by  the  Britifh  princes 
who  courted  his  favour,  and  partly  from  the 
cuftoms  or  duties  which  he  impofed  on  all  the 
goods  exported  from  Britain  to  the  continent, 
and  imported  from  the  continent  into  Britain49. 
As  thefe  duties  were  moderate,  and  procured  the 
Britifh  merchants  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
and  a  favourable  reception  in  all  their  ports, 
they  paid  them  without  much  reluctance  ;  and 
Augultus,  who  had  more  of  the  fpirit  of  a  finan- 
cier than  of  a  hero,  chofe  rather  to  accept  of 
this  revenue  which  was  got  with  eafe,  than  to 
involve  himfelf  in  the  danger  and  expence  of  an 
expedition  into  Britain  5°.  The  Britifh  trade 
being  now  become  an  object  not  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  greatefl:  monarch  in  the  world,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the 
feveral  articles  of  which  its  exports  and  imports 

49  Stiabo,    I.4.  p.  200.  i     Id.  ibid. 
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confided,  as  far  as  they  can  be  di (covered  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

Exported  Tin,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  ftill  continued 

tam.  l  '  t0  be  one  of  the  moll  valuable  articles  of  the 
Britifh  exports.  The  Romans,  as  well  as  the 
Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  other  nations,  fet  a 
very  great  value  on  this  metal,  and  employed  it 
to  many  various  ufes s*. 

Tin.  Pliny,    indeed,    doth   not  give  credit  to  the 

prevailing  opinion  in  his  time,  that  all  the  tin 
which  was  u(cd  in  the  Roman  empire  came  from 
Britain,  but  thinks  that  fome  of  it  was  brought 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  5*.  But  as  Csefar,  | 
I'vlela,  Solinus,  and  other  Roman  authors53,  take 
notice  of  the  great  abundance  of  tin  in  this 
ifiand,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  far  greater!: 
part,  if  not  the  v/hole  of  it  that  wTas  ufed  in  the 
world  in  thefe  times,  was  exported  from  Britain, 

Lead.  Lead  was  another  confiderable  article  of  the 

Britifh  exports  during  the  reign  of  Auguflus 
and  his  fuccefibrs,  as  long  as  the  Romans  con- 
tinued in  this  ifiand.  Pliny,  after  enumerating 
the  various  ufes  of  lead,  obferves  that  this  metal 
is  got  with  greater  eafe,  and  in  greater  quantities, 
in  Britain,  than  in  either  Gaul  or  Spain  54. 

jron.  Though  the  Britons  had  fome  iron  when  they 

were  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans,  yet,  as  Csefar 
obferves,  they  had  it  only  in  fmall  quantities, 
hardly   fuxficient    for  "their   home   confumption, 

Si  £iin,  Nat.  Hift.  1.  6.  34..  c.  17.  5*  Id.  ibid.  c.  16. 

53  Cfffar  de  Bei.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12.     Mela,    I.  3.  c.  8.     Solinus, 
c.  35,    Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  12.  54-  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  I.  34.  c.  17. 

8  and 
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and  none  to  fpare  for  exportation  5S.  But  after 
the  Romans  had  been  fome  time  fettled  in  this 
ifland,  this  mod  ufeful  metal  became  very  plenti- 
ful, and  made  a  part  of  the  Britifh  exports 5C. 

When  Casfar  invaded  Britain,  it  was  believed  Goldanci 
that  it  produced  neither  gold  nor  filver;  but  the  fllve;* 
Romans  had  not  been  long  fettled  in  it,  before 
they  difcovered  their  miftake,  and  found  that  it 
was  not  altogether  deftitute  of  thefe  precious 
metals  57.  A  modern  writer  is  of  opinion,  that 
gold  and  filver  were  not  then  found  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  furnifh  an  article  of  the  Britifh 
exports  58  :  but  the  following  paffage  of  Strabo 
feems  to  imply  the  contrary  :  cc  Britain  produceth 
cc  corn,  cattle,  gold,  filver,  iron ;  befides  which, 
<c  fkins,  (laves,  and  dogs,  naturally  excellent 
<c  hunters,  are  exported  from  that  ifland59." 

The  Gagates,  or  jeatftone,  is  believed  by  Gagates, 
fome  to  have  conftituted  another  article  of  the  ^0^%' 
Britilh  exports  of  this  period.  This  (lone  was 
highly  efteemed  by  the  ancients,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  beauty  and  the  many  medicinal 
virtues  they  imagined  it  poffeiTed ;  for  which 
reafon  it  bore  a  high  price.  It  was  found  only 
at  one  place  in  Lycia,   and  in  Britain  6°. 

Nafcitur  in  Lycia  lapis,  &  prope  gemma  Gagates, 
Scd  genus  eximium  fcecunda  Britannia  mittit61. 

r— 1 , 

«  CafardeBel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12. 
5fl  Mufgrave  Belgium  Britan.   p.  156. 

57  M.  Tullii  Epiit.  torn.  1.  1.  7.  ep.  7.  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  i%. 
5*  MufgraVe  Belgium  Britan.  p.  169.        59  Strabo,  1.4.  p.  199. 
rave  Belgium  Britan.  p.  164.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  36.  c.  19. 
6»  JMarboda-u^  apud  Camden  Britan.  v.  2.  p.  90S. 
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Solinus,  in  defcribing  the  productions  of  Bri- 
tain, mentions  the  Gagates  as  one  of  the  mod 
valuable,  in  the  following  terms  :  cc  Befides,  to 
"  fay  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  many  large 
<c  and  rich  veins  of  metals  of  various  kinds  with 
<c  which  the  foil  of  Britain  abounds,  the  Gagates 
cc  is  found  there  in  great  quantities,  and  of  the 
cc  mod  excellent  quality.  If  you  inquire  about 
<(  its  appearance,  it  is  black  and  gem-like  :  if 
cc  its  quality,  it  is  exceeding  light :  if  its  na- 
cc  ture,  it  flames  with  water,  and  is  quenched 
<c  with  oil  :  if  its  virtue,  it  hath  as  great  a  power 
cc  of  attraction  when  it  is  rubbed  as  amber  6V 
Lime  and         Lime,    chalk,   and  marie  are  reckoned  among 

chalk. 

the  Britifh  exports  of  this  period.  That  chalk 
and  marie  abound  in  many  parts  of  this  ifland 
is  well  known,  and  that  they  were  ufed  as  ma- 
nures by  the  ancient  Britifh  hufbandmen  hath 
been  already  proved  63.  The  following  very  re- 
markable infcription,  which  was  found,  with 
many  others,  near  Domburgh,  in  Zealand,  A.  D, 
1647,  makes  it  appear  that  chalk  was  exported 
from  Britain  to  the  continent  in  very  ancient 
times  5  and  that  this  trade  was  carried  on  by  a 
clafs  of  men  who  were  called  Britifh  chalk-mer- 
chants, who  feem  to  have  had  a  particular  vene- 
.  ration  for  the  goddefs  Nehalennia.  This  is  a 
fufficient  proof  that  this  chalk  trade  was  carried 
on  before  the  general  eftablifliment  of  Chrift- 
ianity. 

62  Solinus,  c.  35.  63  Mufgrave  Belgium  Britan.  p.  162. 

/'  See  Chap.  V.  feet.  Agriculture. 
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DEAE     NEHALENNIAE 

OB     MERCES     RECTE     CONSER 

VATAS     SECVND.     SILVANVS 

NEGO    +   TOR     CRETARIVS 

BRITANNICIANVS 

V.  S.  L.  M.40 

To  the  goddefs  Nehalennia 

For  his  goods  well  preferved 

Secundus  Silvanua 

A  chalk-merchant 

Of  Britain 

Willingly  performed  his  merited  vow. 

Gems,  and  particularly  pearls,  may  alfo  be  pearls. 
claffed  among  the  Britifh  exports  of  this  period 6S. 
Pearls,  according  to  Pliny,  were  efteemed  by 
the  Romans  the  mod  precious  and  excellent  of 
all  things,  and  bore  the  higheft  price  66.  Julius 
Casfar  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  the  Britifh 
pearls,  which  he  had  feen  in  Gaul,  and  ufed  to 
weigh  in  his  hand,  that  Suetonius  affirms,  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  quantity  of  them  was  his 
chief  inducement  to  the  invafion  of  Britain  67. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  after  his  return  from 
this  illand,  he  confecrated  a  breaft-plate,  of  great 
value  and  beauty,  to  Venus,  in  her  temple  at 
Rome;  which  he  fignified  by  an  infcription,  was 
compofed  of  Britifh  pearls68.  Several  ancient 
writers  reprefent  the  pearls  of  Britain  as  generally 

r>4  FCeyfler  Antiquitates  Septentrionales,  p.  246. 

i.  la,  !.  3.  c.  6.  66  Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  1.  9.  c.  35. 

u<  ton.  Jul.  Cscfar, c.  4.7.  M  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.9.  c.  35. 
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fmall,  and  of  a  dufky  colour  ;  though  others 
fpeak  of  them  in  more  favourable  terms69. 

Gignit  et  infignes  antiqua  Britannia  baccas  7°. 
The  fairefl  pearls  grow  on  the  Britifh  coafb. 

It  feems  probable  that  the  pearls  of  Britain  were 
inferior  to  thofe  of  India  and  Arabia  in  general, 
though  fome  of  them  might  be  remarkable  for 
their  fize  and  beauty.  But  however  this  may 
be,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
by  fo  great  a  number  of  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  they  were  well 
known  on  the  continent,  and  confequently  that 
they  were  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce71. 
Conu  Though  agriculture  was  not  unknown  in  Bri- 

tain before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  it 
was  neither  fo  perfect  nor  fo  ex  ten  five  as  to  afford 
corn  for  exportation.  But  this  moft  ufeful  of  all 
arts  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs  after  that  period, 
that  Strabo  (who  flourifhed  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Chriilian  sera)  mentions  corn  among  the 
productions  of  Britain  that  were  exported71. 
When  the  Romans  fubdued  the  belt  part  of  this 
ifland,  and  fettled  in  it,  they  practifed  agricul- 
ture with  fo  much  fkill,  induftry,  and  fuccefs 
themfelves,  and  gave  fuch  encouragement  to  the 
natives  to  imitate  their  example,   that  corn   be- 

69  Plin.   HifG.  Nat.    1.    9.    c.    35.      Tacit,  vita  Agric.   c.    12. 
iElian    Hift.  Anem.    3.  15.   c.  8. 

7°  Marbodssus  de  Lapid.  prec.  c.  61. 

7*  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  23.  c.  6.  fub  fine.     - 

7*  Strabo,   1.  4.   p.  199. 
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came  the  ftaple  commodity  of  Britain,    and  the 
mod  valuable  article  ofits  exports73. 

As  Britain,  according  to  the  tePtimony  of  Cattle, 
Crefar,  very  much  abounded  in  cattle  of  all  kinds,  r!: 
we  may  be  certain  that  they  furnifhed  the  mer-  Tories. 
chants  of  thefe  times  with  feveral  articles  for  ex- 
portation74. The  hides  of  horned  cattle,  and  the 
fkins  and  fleeces  of  fheep,  were  exported  from 
this  ifland  by  the  merchants  in  this  period,  as 
well  as  they  had  been  long  before  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks75.  After  the  Romans  had  in- 
ft  rutted  the  Britons  in  the  art  of  making  cheefe, 
great  quantities  of  it  are  faid  to  have  been  ex- 
ported for  the  ufe  of  the  Roman  armies  7\  The 
Britifh  horfes  were  fo  beautiful,  and  fo  admirably 
brained,  that  they  were  much  admired  by  the 
Romans,  and  exported  for  the  faddles  of  their 
great  men,  and  for  mounting  their  cavalry  77. 
It  is  alfo  probable  that  oxen  were  exported  for 
the  yoke,  and  their  carcaflfes  for  provilions  for 
the  Roman  fleets  and  armies. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  ridiculous  to  many  I' 
f  readers  to  be  told  that  the  Britifh  dogs  condi- 
I  tuted  no  inconfiderable  article  in  the  exports  of 
this  period.  But  in  the  hunting  and  padoral 
dages  of  fociety,  thefe  faithful  animals  are  the 
favourite  companions  and  mod  ufeful  poiTefTions 
of  men  ;    and  even  in  a  more  advanced  period  of 

71   Bee  Chap.  V.  (la.  Agriculture.  74  Ca?far  de  Bel.  Gal. 

I.  5.  c.  12..  7>  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  175.  1.  4.  p.  199. 

76  Mufgrave  Belgium  Britannicum,  p.  47. 

77  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce. 
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civilization,  they  contribute  not  a  little  to  their 
amufement.  We  need  not  therefore  be  furprifed 
to  hear  the  poet  fpeaking  of  the  Britifh  dogs,  as 
,an  article  of  commerce,  in  the  following  terms: 

Quod  freta  fi  Morinum  dubio  refluentia  ponto 
Veneres,    atque  ipfos  libeat  penetrare  Britannos, 
O  quanta  eft  merces,  et  quantum  impendia  fupra? 
But  if  the  coafts  of  Calais  you  vifit  next, 
Where  the  firm  more  with  changing  tides  is  vext, 
And  thence  your  courfe  to  diftant  Britain  fleer, 
What  ftore  of  dogs  !  and  how  exceeding  dear  ?8  ! 

Thefe  dogs  feem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds, 
and  dengned  for  three  different  purpofes.  Some 
of  them  were  very  large,  ftrong,  and  fierce,  and  | 
were  ufed  by  the  Gauls,  and  fome  other  nations, 
in  war79.  Others  of  them  were  the  fame  with 
our  prefent  maftiffs,  or  bull-dogs,  and  were 
purchafed  by  the  Romans  for  baiting  bulls  in  the 
amphitheatres,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 

Magnaque  taurorum  fracluri  collo  Britanni80. 

And  Britifh  maftiffs  break  the  brawny  necks  of  bulls. 

But  the  greater!:  numbers,  and  thofe  which  bore 
the  higher!  price,  were  defigned  for  hunting,  \ 
and  excelled  all  others,  both  in  fwiftnefsand  the 
exquifitenefs  of  their  fcent.  They  are  thus  de* 
fcrtbed  in  a  pafiage  of  Oppian,  tranflated  out  of 
Greek  into  Latin  by  Bodinus  : 

Eft  etiam  catulj  fpecies  indagine  clara, 

Corpus  huic  breve,  magnifico  fed  corpore  digna; 


73  Gratius  apud  Camden  Britan.  v.  i.   p.  139.  79  Strabo, 

1.  4.  p.  200.     Mufgr-ave  Belg.  Bvit.  p.  160.  So  Claudian. 
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Pitta  Britannorum  gens  illos  efFera  bello 
Nutrit,  Agafacofque  vocat  vilifTima  forma 
Corporis,  ut  credas  parafitos  effe  latrantes81. 

There  is  a  kind  of  dogs  of  mighty  fame 

For  hunting;  worthy  of  a  fairer  frame  : 

By  painted  Britons  brave  in  war  they're  bred, 

.Are  beagles  called,  and  to  the  chafe  are  led  : 

Their  bodies  fmall,  and  off)  mean  a  fhape, 

You'd  think  them  curs ;  that  under  tables  gape. 

Many  of  the  people  of  this  now  free  and  happy   slaves. 
!  ifland  will  be    ftill    more    furprifed   when   they 
are  informed,   that,  in  the   period   we  are  deli-. 
;  neating,   great  numbers  of  flaves  were  exported 
i  from  Britain,  and  fold  like  cattle  in  the  Roman 
,  market.     Of  this,   however,   we   have  fufficient 
evidence  from  Strabo,  a  writer  of  the  moft  unex- 
i  ceptionable  credit,  who  directly  mentions  flaves 
i  among  the  Britifh  exports  in  his  time81.     It  is 
even  probable  that  the  young  Britons,  which, 
in  the  fame  place,  he  fays  he  himfelf  faw  at  Rome, 
were  flaves  expofed  to  fale  in  the  market.     For 
their  height  is  exactly  meafured,  all  their  limbs 
are  viewed,  and  every  part  of  their   bodies  ex- 
amined with  the  critical  depreciating  eye  of  a 
merchant  who  was  cheapening  them S3.      Some  of 
thefe    Britifh   flaves    appear  to  have  been   em- 
ployed in  laborious  and  fervile  offices  about  the 
imperial  court  and  the  public  theatres  of  Rome  S4. 
We  are  not  informed  who  thefe  unfortunate  Bri- 
tons were,  who  were  thus  ignominioufly  bought 

81  Camden  Riitan.v.  i.  p.  140.  9x  Strabo,    I.4.  p.  199. 

*J  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  aoo.  **  Camden  Brit.  Introdutt.  p.  51. 
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and  fold  ;  not  in  what  manner  they  had  loft  their 
liberty.  But  it  is  mod  probable  that  they  were 
prifoners  taken  in  war  ;  or  criminals  condemned 
to  flavery  for  their  crimes  :  though  fome  of  them 
might  perhaps  be  unfortunate  gamefters,  who 
after  they  had  loft  all  their  goods,  had  boldly 
flaked  their  wives  and  children,  and  at  lad  their 
own  perfons 8s. 
Ba/kets.  The  reader  muft  have  obferved  that  no  ma- 

nufactures, or  works  of  art,  have  been  men- 
tioned among  the  Britifh  exports  of  this  period. 
This  was  owing  to  the  low  imperfect  ftate  of 
the  arts  among  the  ancient  Britons,  before  they 
were  inilructed  by  the  Romans.  There  feems 
to  have  been  only  one  kind  of  goods  manufac- 
tured by  them  for  exportation ;  which  was  baf- 
kets,  and  other  works  made  of  ofiers.  Thefe 
bafkets  were  of  very  elegant  workmanmip,  and. 
bore  a  high  price;  and  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal, 
among  the  extravagant  expenfive  furniture  of  the 
Roman  tables  in  his  time. 

Adde  et  bafcaudas  &  mille  efcaria  8<s. 
Add  bafkets,  and  a  thoufand  other  diflies. 

That  thefe  bafkets  were  manufactured  in  Britain, 
we  learn  from  the  following  epigram  of  Martial 

Barbara  de  piftis  venl  bafcau.da  Britannis 
Sed  me  jam  mavuk  dicere  Roma  fuam87. 

A  bafket  I,  by  painted  Britons  wrought, 
And  now  to  Rome's  imperial  city  brought. 

*5  MufgraveBelg.Brit.  p.  157,  158.  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  c.  24.. 
86  Juvenal,  Sat.  \z.  v.  46,  87-  Martial,  1.  14..  ep.  99. 
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After  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  arts,  goods 
of  many  kinds  were  manufactured  in,  and  ex- 
ported from  Britain. 

Though  the  above  enumeration  of  the  ancient  Goodajm- 
Britifh  exports  is  probably  very  imperfect,  it  is  [^Britain, 
impofTible  to  give  one  fo  complete  of  the  imports 
of  thefe  times.  For  thefe  are  not  much  noticed 
by  any  of  the  cotemporary  writers,  except  Strabo, 
who  names  only  a  few  particulars,  and  compre- 
hends all  the  reft  under  the  general  expreflion  of 
"  various  wares  or  trinkets  of  the  like  kind88." 
The  particulars  mentioned  by  Strabo  are  only 
thefe  four  : — ivory  bridles — gold-chains — cups  of 
amber — and  drinking-glafTes 89.  Thefe  are  evi- 
dently only  a  few  of  the  moft  curious  and  coftly 
commodities  that  were  imported  into  Britain  after 
it  had  been  vifited  by  Julius  Caefar,  and  before  it 
was  fubdued  by  Clau  iius;  defigned  only  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Britifh  kings  and  princes.  Befides 
thefe,  we  may  be  certain  there  were  many  other 
things  imported,  for  the  \\{q  of  perfons  of  in- 
ferior rank.  In  particular,  we  are  told  by  Csefar90, 
that  all  the  brafs  ufed  in  Britain  was  imported  : 
and  we  know  that  in  thefe  times,  before  iron  be- 
came plentiful,  a  great  part  of  the  arms,  tools, 
and  utenfils  of  all  kinds  that  were  ufed  in  this 
illand,  were  made  of  that  metal  9\ 

As   foon  as  the  Romans  had  fubdued  a  confi-    Frnpom 
blc  part  of  Britain,    and   great   numbers   of  f^ 

*8  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  20o.  *9  Id.  ibid.  cor.Hueft. 

*>  Cafar  dc  Bel.   Gal.   I.   5.   c.  1a. 

9'   Sec  Chap.  V.    fcft.  of  Merals. 
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them  had  fettled  in  it,  the  imports  unavoidably 
became  much  more  various  and  valuable.  Be- 
fides  wine,  fpices,  and  many  other  articles  for 
their  tables,  they  were  under  a  neceflity  of  im- 
porting the  greateft  part  of  their  tools,  arms,  fur- 
niture, clothing,  and  many  other  things.  When 
the  Britons  began  to  imitate  the  Roman  luxury 
and  way  of  livjng  (as  they  foon  did),  the  demand 
for  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  the  con- 
tinent was  ftill  more  increafed  ;  which  made  the 
imports  exceed  the  exports  in  value,  brought  the 
balance  of  trade,  for  fome  time,  againft  this 
idand,  and  involved  the  unhappy  Britons  in  a 
grievous  load  of  debt9*. 
Balance  m  When  the  Romans  had  completed  the  con- 
Britain!5  queft  of  provincial  Britain,  they  made  hade  to- 
improve  and  enrich  it,  by  introducing  agricul- 
ture into  all  parts  of  it  that  were  capable  of  cul- 
tivation ;  and  by  eftablifhing  various  manufac- 
tures, in  which  they  inftrucled  their  Britifh 
fubje£ts.  As  the  Britons  improved  in  the 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  other  arts,  they 
provided  themfelves,  by  their  own  induflry,  with 
many  things  that  they  had  formerly  imported; 
and  raifed  and  prepared  many  more  articles  for 
exportation.  By  this  means  they  brought  and 
kept  the  balance  of  trade  in  their  favour,  which 
foon  enabled  them  to  pay  all  their  debts,  and, 
by  degrees,  enriched  them  with  great  fums  of 
Roman  money. 

9*  Camden  Britan.  v.  i.  p.  435. 
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The  trade  from  the  continent  into  Britain,  as   ^5°^ 
we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  chiefly  carried  on  from   trade  on 

r    1      r     r  •  1        11  '  •  the  conti- 

the  mouths  of  thefe  four  great  rivers,  the  Knine,  rent< 
the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne:  and  the 
merchants  who  carried  on  that  trade  re/ided  in  the 
fea-portsontheadjacentcoafts93.  From  thence  they 
fent  their  Britiih  goods,  partly  by  water,  and  partly 
by  land  carriage,  into  the  interior  parts  of  Ger- 
many, Gaul,  Italy,  and  other  countries:  and 
by  the  fame  means  received  goods  from  all  thofe 
countries  for  the  Britifh  market. 

We  are  not  fo  particularly  informed  concern-  Trading 
ing  the  fituation  of  the  chief  fea-ports  and  g 
principal  trading  towns  of  Britain  in  this  pe- 
riod. While  the  Britifh  trade  was  managed  only 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  the  Scilly  iflands 
and  the  Ifle  of  Wight  were  the  chief  marts  and 
feats  of  trade.  When  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Gauls,  it  became  gradually  more  extenfive; 
and  they  vifited  all  the  fafe  and  convenient  har- 
bours on  the  Britiih  coafts,  oppofice  to  their  own, 
from  the  Land's-end  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
But  after  the  Romans  invaded,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  after  they  fubdued  and  fettled  in  this 
ifland,  the  fcene  of  trade  was  prodigioufly  en- 
larged, many  towns  were  built  in  the  mod  con- 
venient fituations,  on  its  fe a- coafts  and  navigable 
rivers  ;  and  all  thefe  towns  had  probably  a  (hare 
ot  trade,  more  or  lefs  ;  though  fome  had  a  much 
:ater  (hare  than  others.      Claufentum,    or  Old 

91  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  199. 

0^3  uth- 
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Southampton,  is  imagined  to  have  been  a  place 
of  confiderable  trade,  on  account  of  its  conve- 
nient fituation,  on  a  fine  bay  near  the  tin- 
countries  and  the  I  lie  of  Wight  9\  Rutupas,  or 
Richborough,  is  alfo  believed  to  have  been  a 
famous  fea-port,  and  a  place  of  great  trade  in  the 
Roman  times.  This  much  at  lead  is  certain,  than 
it  was  the  port  where  the  Romans  commonly 
landed  when  they  came  into  this  ifland ;  and 
where  they  departed  out  of  it  for  the  continent95. 
But  London  very  foon  became  by  far  the  richeit 
and  greateft  of  all  the  trading  towns  in  Britain. 
For  though  this  renowned  city  (defigned  by  Pro- 
vidence to  be  the  chief  feat  of  the  Britifh  trade 
and  empire  in  all  fucceeding  ages)  was  probably 
founded  only  between  the  firil  Roman  invafion 
under  Julius,  A.  A.  C.  55.  and  the  fecond  under 
Claudius,  A.  D.  43  ;  yet  in  lefs  than  twenty 
years  after  this  lad  event,  it  is  thus  defcribed  by 
Tacitus:  "  Suetonius,  with  wonderful  refolu- 
<c  tion,  marched  through  the  very  heart  of  the  I 
iC  enemy's  country  to  London  $  a  city  famous? 
<?  for  its  wealth,  and  the  great  number  of  its] 
*c  merchants;  though  it  was  not  diltinguifhed 
C€  by  the  title  of  a  colony  9V  It  feems  indeed 
probable,  that  London  was  founded  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Gaul  and  Britain  fome  time  in  the 
reign,  of  Auguftus,  on  account  of  the  conve- 
nience of  the   fituation  for  commerce  ;   and  that 

94  Mufgrave  Belgium  Brltannicum,  p.  40. 

95  Vide  Balteley  Antic}.  Rutup.         96  Tagit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  $i, 

this 
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this  illuflrious  city  owes  its  origin,  as  well  as  a 
great  part  of  its  profpcrity  and  grandeur,  to 
trade.  There  is  hardly  any  other  fuppofition 
can  account  for  its  becoming  fo  remarkable  for 
its  wealth  and  commerce  in  fo  fhort  a  time. 

It  hath  been  difputed  whether  the  duties  that  Duties  on 
were  paid  by  the  Britifh  merchants  to  the  Roman  Sze  where" 
government  in  the  reigns  of  Auguitus,  Tibe-  l'aid* 
rius,  and  Caligula,  were  levied  at  the  ports  on 
the  continent  where  their  goods  were  landed,  or 
at  the  ports  in  this  ifland  where  they  were  em- 
barked. It  is  perhaps  impoflible  to  arrive  at 
certainty  in  this  matter ;  but  it  feems  to  be 
probable,  from  fome  paflages  in  Strabo,  that  in 
the  interval  between  the  firft  and  fecond  invafion, 
the  Romans  had  publicans  fettled  in  the  trading 
towns  of  Britain,  with  the  confent  of  the  Bri- 
tifh princes,  for  collecting  their  duties  on  mer- 
chandize j  which  they,  from  prudential  confidera- 
tions,  had  agreed  to  accept  of  in  lieu  of  the 
tribute  which  had  been  impofed  by  Julius  Cxlar. 
The  reafon  which  that  excellent  writer  gives  in 
one  place,  why  the  Romans  did  not  think  fit  to 
profecute  the  conquefl  of  Britain  b.-gun  by  Ca> 
\dr,  is  this:   That  though  the  Britons  refufed  to 

tribute,  they  confented  to  pay  certain  duties 
cm  goods  exported  and  imported  \  and  the  Ro- 
mans, upon  mature  confideration,  though:  it 
belt  to  accept  of  thofe  duties,  which  they  ima- 

d  would  produce  very  near  as  much  as  the 

j  trib  have   produced,   after  deducting 

army  which  would  have  been 
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neceflary  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  tribute  *7. 
This  plainly  implies  that  the  duties  were  levied 
where  the  tribute  would  have  been  levied,  i.  e. 
in  Britain.  For  the  content  of  the  Britons  was 
not  in  the  lead  neceflary  to  enable  the  Romans 
to  impofe  what  duties  they  pleafed  on  Britifh 
goods  in  the  ports  on  the  continent,  which  were 
entirely  under  the  Roman  dominion.  This  is 
confirmed  by  what  the  fame  author  fays  in  ano- 
ther place,  concerning  the  earned  endeavours  of 
the  Britifh  princes  to  engage  the  friendfhip  of 
Auguftus  by  embaffies,  prefents,  good  offices, 
and  the  cheerful  payment  of  duties  on  goods 
exported  and  imporied :  and  that  by  thefe  means 
the  Romans  came  to  be  familiarly  acquainted 
with  a  great  part  of  Britain ;  which  they  could 
not  have  been,  if  fome  of  them  had  not  refided 
in  it,  for  colle&ing  thefe  duties98.  As  foon  as 
the  Romans  had  formed  a  province  in  Britain, 
they  certainly  eftabiifhed  publicans,  or  officers 
for  collecting  the  duties  on  merchandize,  in  all 
the  trading  towns  of  that  province ;  and  extended 
that  eftablifhment  as  their  dominions  were  en- 
larged. 
Their  hif-  The  Portoria,  or  duties  on  merchandize,  were  | 
portion™"  impofed  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome  on  their 
and  man-  fubjects,  as  foon  as  they  had  any  trade;  and 
which  they  though  they  were  abolifhed  at  the  expulfion  of 
kaedCGl"  ^ie  kings,  they  were  foon  after  reftored,  and 
continued  to  conflitute  a  very  important  branch 

97  Strabo,  1.  2.  p.  116.  98  Ibid.  1.  4.  p.  200. 
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of  the  public  revenue,  both  under  the  common- 
wealth, and  under  the  emperors  "•  Thefe  duties 
were  impofed  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
on  all  kinds  of  goods,  without  exception,  that 
were  exported  or  imported  in  order  to  be  fold  : 
and  thoie  on  exports  were  to  be  paid  before 
they  were  embarked,  and  on  imports  before  they 
were  landed  ;  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
goods.  In  order  to  prevent  frauds,  the  mer- 
chants were  obliged  to  give  in  to  the  publicans 
an  entry  of  all  their  goods  exported  or  in  ported, 
with  an  eftimate  of  their  value,  in  order  to 
afcertain  the  fum  that  was  to  be  paid,  which 
was  always  a  certain  proportion  of  the  real  va- 
lue ;  and  the  publicans  had  a  right  to  view  all 
the  goods,  and  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
entry  and  eftimate  ,0°.  The  proportion  of  the 
value  of  goods  exported  or  imported,  that  was 
to  be  paid  by  way  of  cuftom,  was  not  always 
the  fame,  but  varied  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  Hate,  or  difpoHtions  of  the  emperors  ; 
though  the  fortieth  part  feems  to  have  been  the 
mod  ordinary  rate101. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  form  an  exact  efti-   Annual  a- 
mate  of  the  annual  value  of  the  duties  that  were   thWcdu. 
levied  by  the  Romans  on  the  trade  of  this  ifland. 
This,   at  fir  11,  was    probably    no   great    matter; 
though  even  then  the  emperor  Augufcus  did  not 
think  it  unworthy  of  his  attention.      But  as  the 

9)  Vide  Bunnanni  Vefligaiia  Popuii  Romani,  c.  5.  p.  50,  Sec. 

100  Id.  .bid.  j>.  5f,_  101  id.  ibid.  c.  5.  p.  64. 
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people  of  Britain   gradually   improved  in   agri- 
culture,  arts,   and   manufactures   under   the  go- 
vernment of  the  Romans,   their  trade  increafed  ; 
both   its  exports  and  imports  became  more  va- 
rious and  valuable;  and  the  duties  arifing  from 
them  more  confiderable.     Thefe   at  laft  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  indulge  a  conjecture)  might 
perhaps  amount  to  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum,  or  a  fourth   part  of  the  whole  re- 
venues of   Britain  in  the  mod  flourifhing  times 
of  the  Roman  government101.      This  will   not 
appear  an  extravagant  fuppofkion,  when,  if  we 
•  ,     reflect,  that  for  one  article,  as  much   corn  was 
exported   from    this    ifland    in   one  year    (three 
hundred    and    fifty-nine)    as  loaded   eight  hun- 
dred large  {hips 103.     It   will   appear  dill   more 
credible,  when  we  confidcr  the  flourifhing  ftate 
of  the  internal   trade  of  Britain  in   the   Roman 
times  y  and  that  all  the  goods  that  were  bought 
and  fold  in  the  public  fairs  and  markets,  to  which 
the  merchants  were  by  law  obliged  to  bring  their 
goods,  paid  a  tax  of  the  fortieth  part  of  the  fum 
for  which  they  were  fold  to  the  government,  as 
well  as  thofe  that  were  exported  and  imported  I0+. 
Nay,  even   thofe  goods  that  were  not  fold  paid 
a  certain  tax  or  toll  for  the  liberty  of  expofing 
them  to  fale  I0S.     When  all  thefe  things  are  taken 
into  the  account,  the  above  conjecture  concern- 
ins:  the  annual   amount  of   the  Roman  cuftoms 

icz  See  Chap.  ITT.  feci.  3.  *°3  Zofim.  Hift.  I.  3. 

»°4  Eurmanni  Ve6HgaL   Pop.  Rom.  p.  69.    Clarke  on   Coin;, 
p.  188,  xo$  Burmaniti  Ve&igaJ.  Pop.  Rora.  p.  69. 
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in  Britain  in  the  mod  flourifhing  times  of  their 
government,  will  perhaps  be  thought  by  many 
rather  too  moderate  than  too  high. 

AD  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  as  hath  been  Originof 
already  obferved,  was  carried  on  for  fome  ages 
in  the  way  of  barter,  and  exchange  of  one  com- 
modity for  another  ;  a  method  attended  with 
manifold  inconveniences.  It  mutt  have  often 
happened,  that  the  one  party  had  not  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  goods  which  the  other  wanted; 
or  that  the  two  things  propofed  to  be  exchanged 
were  not  of  equal  value  ;  and  that  one  or  both 
of  them  could  not  be  divided,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
living  animals,  without  being  deftroyed.  Thefe, 
and  many  other  inconveniences  attending  this 
primitive  mode  of  commerce,  mult  have  been 
fenfibly  feit  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  by  all 
other  ancient  nations  ;  but  it  was  not  very  eafy 
to  hnd  a  remedy.  This  however  was  happily 
invented  in  very  ancient  times  ;  though  it  is  not 
well  known  where,  or  by  whom;  and  confiftcd 
in  conftituting  certain  fcarce  and  precious  me- 
tals, as  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  to  be  the  com- 
mon meafures  and  reprefentatives  of  all  com- 
modities, and  the  great  medium  of  commerce. 
Thefe  metals  were  admirably  adapted  to  anfwer 
this  purpofe;  as  they  were  fcarce,  of  great  in- 
trinfic  value,  durable,  portable,  and  divifible 
into  as  many  parts  as  was  neceiiaiy  without 
This    was    the    true   origin   of  money  ; 

106  Origin  of  Law*,  Arts,  and  I  .  v.  i.p,  x8j, 
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which,  notwithftarviing  all  the  general  declama- 
tions of  poets,  moralifts,  and  divines  againft  it, 
hath  certainly  proved  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  of 
Kurrtari  inventions,  and  the  great  means  of  pro- 
moting a  free  and  univerfal  intercourfe  among 
mankind^  for  their  common  good. 

When  metals  were  firft  ufed  as  money,  and 
made  the  common  prices  of  all  commodities, 
their  value  was  determined  only  by  their  weight. 

The  feller  having  agreed  to  accept  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold,  filver,  or  brafs  for  his  goods,  j 
the  buyer  cut  off  that  quantity  from  the  plate 
or    ingot  of  that   metal   in   his  poiTefllon  ;    and  ; 
having   weighed    it,    delivered  it  to   the   feller, 
and  received  the  goods107.     But  this  method  of 
tranfacting    buiinefs    was    attended   with    much 
trouble,  and  liable   to  various   frauds,  both    in 
the   weight  and  flnenefs  of  the  metals   ufed   in 
commerce.     To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  it 
was  ordained  by  the  laws  of  feveral  ancient  na- 
tions, that  all  the  metals  that  were  to  be  ufed  as  j 
money,  fhould  be  divided  into  pieces  of  certain  j 
determinate  forms  and  magnitudes,  damped  with 
certain    marks,    by    which  every    perfon   might 
know,  at  firft  fight,    the   weight,    flnenefs,  and 
value  of  each  piece108.     By  this  happy  improve- 
ment, the   one  party  was  faved  the  trouble   of 
cutting  and  weighing  his  money  in  every  pay- 

I07  Gen.  c.  23.  v.  16.  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1. 
p.  2S2. 

»©?  Id.  ibid.  v.  1.  p.  283,  284.     Clarke  on  Coins,  p,  392,  393. 
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ment,  and  the  other  fecured  from  frauds  in  the 
weight  or  finenefs  of  that  money.  This  was  the 
true  origin  of  coin;  by  which  money  became 
more  current,  and  commercial  tranfactions  were 
very  much  facilitated. 

It  is   impofiible  to  difcover  the  precife  time   When  in- 
when  money  firft  began  to  be  ufed  in  this  ifland,   into  Bri- 
or  by  whom  it  was  introduced.     Both  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Greeks  were   very  well    acquainted 
with  the  nature  and   ufe  of  money  when   they 
;  traded  into  Britain;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
;  that  they  communicated  any  knowledge  of  it  to 
:the  ancient  Britons.     It  is  more  probable  that 
both  thefe  trading   nations   took    advantage  of 
'their   ignorance,  and   concealed  from  them  the 
j nature  and  value  of  money,    that  they   might 
ipurchafe    their    commodities    for   fome    trifling 
trinkets.     The  people  of  Gaul  could  hardly  fail 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  money  in  very  an- 
cient times,  either  from  the  Greeks  of  Marfeilles, 
or  the  Phoenicians  of  Spain ;  and  when  once  it 
was  generally  known  and  ufed  in  Gaul,  it  could 
not  be  long  a  fecret  in  Britain.     It  is  therefore 
moft  probable,  that  the  ufe  of  money  was  in- 
troduced into  this  iQand  from  the  oppofite  con- 
tinent, by  merchants  who  came  to  trade,  or  co- 
onies  which  came  to  fettle  in  it,  not  verv  lonar 
before   the  firft   Roman    invafion.      For   at    the 
:ime  of  that  invafion,  money,  or  the  ufe  of  me- 
:ais  as  a  medium  in  commerce,   feems  to  have 
:>een   but  newly  introduced;   and  coin,  properly 
I)  called,  to  have  been  dill  unknown,  or  only 

onade 
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made  of  brafs.     Cf  The  Britons  ufe  either  brafs 
<c  money,  or  rings  and  plates  <  f  iron,  of  a  de- 
cc  terminate  weight,  by  way  of  money  1CV 
Paffkgeof         This  remarkable  pafiage   (of  which   the  ori- 

C-eiar's  . 

examined,  ginal  is  given)  is  varioufly  ufed,  and  differently 
underfto'od  by  antiquaries  -,  fome  read  the  firfb 
part  of  the  fentence  thus — Utuntur  aut  sere — 
they  ufe  either  brafs,  &c.  and  from  thence  infer 
that  the  brafs  which  the  Britons  ufed  by  way  of 
money,  was  undamped  and  uncoined,  as  well  as 
the  iron,  and  confuted  only  of  pieces  of  a  certain 
known  weight 1I0. 

Others  read  it  thus — Utuntur  autem  nummo 
a?reo — or — Utuntur  aut  asreo,  and  fuppofe  the  | 
fubflantive  nummo  to  be  understood — cc  They 
<c  ufe  brafs  money  :"  and  from  this  reading  they 
conclude,  that  the  brafs  money  which  the  Bri- 
tons ufed  was  coined  ;  though  the  iron  which 
they  ufed  (pro  nummo)  by  way  of  money,  was 
not  coined,  but  only  made  into  rings  and  plates 
of  a  certain  wreight"\  Both  thefe  opinions  are 
fupported  by  their  refpeclive  advocates  with  no 
little  learning  and  acutenefs ;  but  there  is  (till 
room  to  doubt  on  which  fide  the  truth  lies.  As 
the  latter  part  of  the  above  paffage  from  C^far's 
Commentaries,  refpecling  the  iron  tallies  ufed 
by  the  ancient  Britons  as  money,  is  very  clear, 
fo  the  truth  of  it  is  confirmed  by  feveral  large 

,09  Csefar  de  Eel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  iz.  — Utuntur  aut  aereo,  aut  taleis 
feiieis,  ad  ceitiira  pondus  eximinatis  pro  numtno. 

110  Mr.  Pegge's  Eflay  on  Cunobelin's  Coins,  p.  34,  35. 
»"  Dr.  BorlafVs  Hift.  Cornwal,  p.  266. 
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hoards  of  this  old  iron  money,  without  any 
imprefiion,  having  been  found  in  difFerent 
places  "\ 

If  the  Britons  had  any  gold  or  lilver  among  Gold  and 
them,  either  coined  or  uncoined,  when  they  cojns. 
were  firfr.  invaded  by  the  Romans,  it  was  cer- 
tainlv  unknown  to  their  invaders.  For  though 
Caefar  mentions  the  tin,  lead,  and  iron  which 
their  country  produced,  and  the  brafs  which 
they  imported,  he  fays  not  one  word  of  either 
gold  or  lilver:  and  fome  of  his  companions  in 
that  expedition  wrote  to  their  friends  at  Rome 
in  plain  terms,  that  Britain  yielded  neither  gold 
nor  filver113.  Bur.  a  very  considerable  number 
of  gold  coins  were  found,  A.  D.  1749.  on  the 
top  of  Karn-bre  hill,  in  Cornwal;  which  are 
well  defcribed  by  the  learned  Dr.  Borlafe,  and 
clearly  proved  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Britons;  and,  as  he  thinks,  were  coined  by 
them  before  the  firft  invafion  "*,  His  argu- 
ments, however,  in  fupport  of  this  lad  point, 
are  not  fo  conclufive  as  to  overbalance  the  direct 
teftimony  of  Caefar  and  Quintus  Cicero  ;  efpe- 
cially  when  we  confider  that  they  were  prompted, 
both  by  their  avarice  and  curiofity,  to  be  very 
liligent  in  their  enquiries  after  thefe  precious 
netals,  and  that  they  had  the  bed  opportunities 
pf  procuring  information.     It  is  therefore  molt 

i'*  Dr.  Borlafe's  Hift.  Cornwal,  p.  275. 

"<  Crfarde  Bel. Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12.  M.  Tullii  Epift.  ad  Familiar, 
om.  i.l.  7.  ep.  7.  »'4  Dr.  Borlafc'j  Hilt.  Cornwal,  c.  iz. 
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probable,  that  thefe  Karn-bre  coins,  which  are 
of  pure  gold,  were  (truck  by  the  authority  and 
direction  of  fome  of  the  Britifn  princes  in  thefe 
parts,  fome  time  between  the  firft  invafion  under 
Julius  Csfar,  and  the  fecond  under  Claudius. 
It  is  very  certain  that  the  Britons  improved  very 
much  in  all  the  arts  in  that  interval,  by  their 
more  free  and  frequent  intercourfe  with  the  con- 
tinent ;  where  the  arts  were  alfo  in  a  progreffive 
(late.  It  is  therefore  not  unreafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  fome  of  the  Gauls  retiring  from  their 
country  to  avoid  the  Roman  yoke,  and  fettling 
in  Britain,  which  was  (till  free  after  the  retreat 
of  Csfar,  brought  with  them  the  art  of  coining 
money,  in  the  fame  tafte  in  which  it  was  prac- 
tifed  in  Gaul,  immediately  before  the  conqueft 
of  that  country  by  the  Romans  -s  when  a  new 
and  more  beautiful  manner  was  introduced. 
This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by,  the  remarkable 
refemblance  of  thefe  coins  to  thofe  of  the  an- 
cient Gauls ;  which  is  fo  ftriking,  that  not  a 
few  have  imagined  that  they  are  really  Gaulifh 
coins,  and  were  brought  into  this  country  by 
fome  merchant  on  account  of  trade115. 
By  whom  jt  ;s  a}f0  noc  improbable,  that  fome  of  thofe 
filverwere  Gauls  who  fettled  in  Britain  foon  -after  Caefar's 
dticovere.d    rerrear    were   the  firft  who  difcovered  that  this 

10  Eutain.  * 

ifland  was  not  deftitute  of  gold  j  and  fo  fur- 
ni flied  the  Britons  with  the  mod  precious  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  with  the  art  of  coining.     For 

l*S  In,  Borlafe's  Hift.  Cornwal,  c.  12.  p.  270. 
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Gaul  had  lone;  been  famous  for  the  abundance 
of  its  gold,  and  the  Gauls  for  their  dexterity  in 
difcovering,  refining,  and  working  that  metal116. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  coins  now  under 
confideration,  that  makes  it  ftill  more  probable 
that  they  were  the  workmanfhip  of  the  Gauls, 
or  of  fome  who  had  been  inftructed  by  them. 
Thefe  coins  are  all  of  pure  gold,  without  any 
alloy  or  mixture  of  bafer  metals;  and  the  Gauls 
made  not  only  their  coins,  but  their  rings, 
chains,  and  other  trinkets,  of  pure  gold,  with- 
out alloy  117. 

Whoever  was  the  perfon  who  fir  ft  difcovered 
that  this  ifland  produced  gold  and  filver,  it  is 
certain  that  this  difcovery  was  made  not  long 
after  the  firft  invafion  of  the  Romans.  For 
Strabo,  who  flourifhed  under  Auguftus  and  Ti- 
berius, mentions  gold  and  Giver  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  Britain113:  and  his  teftimony  is 
confirmed  by  Tacitus,  who  fays — fC  Britain  pro- 
<c  duceth  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals,  to  re- 
Cf  ward  its  conquerors  "V 

The  Britons  being  now  furnifhed  with  the  Progrtft 
materials,  and  fome  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  coining  money,  gradually  improved  id  Britain 
this  art,  and  foon  produced  coins  of  gold,  filver, 
and  brafs,  far  more  beautiful  and  perfect  in  all 
refpects,  than  thofe  found  at  Karn-bre,  which 
feem  to  have  been  among  the  firft  productions 

1  I.  Sicul.  1.  5.  $  17.  p.  350,     T,7  Id.  ibid. 

'  •■',!..>.  p.  199.  i'9  Tacit,  vita  Agile,  c.  12. 
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of  the  Britifh  mint.  The  figures  of  human 
heads  on  one  fide,  and  horfes,  trees,  wheels,  &c. 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Karn-bre  coins,  are  in 
a  much  ruder  and  more  clumfy  tafte  than  thofe 
on  the  Britifh  coins  in  Speed  and  Camden.  But 
the  greateft  and  mod  obvious  difference  between 
thefe  two  fets  of  coins,  confifts  in  this;  that  the 
latter  have  legends  or  infcriptions,  and  the 
former  have  none.  This  is  a  demonftration  that 
a  very  material  change  and  improvement  had 
hecn  made  in  the  art  of  coining,  between  the 
time  in  which  the  Karn-bre  and  thofe  other  Bri- 
tifh coins  were  -{truck. 

Figures  The    figures   that   were  firfl   ftamped  on  the 

ftampedon   co}ns  0f  a}}  nations,  efpecially  of  thofe  nations 

tne  molt  i  ■*        r  mJ 

whofe  chief  riches  coniifred  in  their  flocks  and 
herds,  were  thofe  of  oxen,  horfes,  hogs,  and 
fheep Iio.  The  reafon  of  this  feems  to  have 
been,  that  before  thefe  nations  were  acquainted 
with  money,  they  had  ufed  their  cattle  as  mo- 
ney, and  p.urchafed  with  them  every  thing  they 
wanted ;  and  therefore,  when  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  money,  as  a  repre- 
fentative  of  all  commodities,  they  ftamped  it 
with  the  figures  of  thefe  animals,  which  among 
them  it  chiefly  reprefented  I".  From  hence  we 
may  conclude,  that  thofe  coins  of  any  country, 
which,  have  only  the  figures  of  cattle  (lamped 
upon   them,  and  perhaps   of  trees,  rep refen ting 

"°  Plin.  Hirh  Nat.  I.  3.  §  13.  Columella,  c.  7.  in  praef. 
I-1  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  2.  p.  311. 
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the  woods  in  which  thefe  cattle  paftured,  v/ere 

the  mod  ancient  coins  of  that  country  "\    Some 

of  the  gold  coins  found  at  Karn-bre,   in  Corn- 

and  defcrihed  by   Dr.  Borlafe,   are  of  this 

kind,  and  may  therefore  be  juftly  efleemed  the 

dent  of  our  Britifh  coins. 

When  fovereigns  became  fenfibie  of  the  great  Heads  of 

r     '  1  1        1         r  '      ■  princes 

importance  or  money,  and  took  the  raoncation  ftampedon 
of  it  under  their  own  direction,  they  began  to  coins' 
command  their  own  heads  to  be  (lamped  on  one 
fide  of  their  coins ;  while  the  figures  of  fome 
animals  ftill  continued  to  be  impreiled  on  the 
other  fide.  Of  this  kind  are  fome  of  the  Karn- 
bre  coins,  with  a  royal  head  on  one  fide,  and  a 
horfe  on  the  others  which  we  may  therefore 
fuppofe  to  have  been  (truck  in  a  more  advanced 
flate  of  the  Britifh  coinage,  and  which  we  may 
call  the  fecond  frage  of  its  improvement123. 

lien  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of  letters  were  Legends 

.    .  .  on  coins. 

once   introduced  into  any  country  where  money 
WuS   coined,  it   would  not   be  long  before  they 
appeared  on   its  coins;   expreffing  the  names  of 
princes    whofe    heads   were  i.  d   upon 

them;  of  the   places   where  they    were    coir 
imftances.     1  very  gr 

rovcment  in  the  art  of  coining,  ai 
itional   value  to  money  ;   by   ;  c   pre- 

•  ic  memories  of  princes,  and  afford  lighri 
our  Britifh  anccftors  un- 
lainted  with  thj  iprovement 


. 
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they  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans.  For  feveral 
of  our  ancient  Britifh.  coins  which  are  preferved 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  have  been 
engraved  in  Speed,  Camden,  Pegge,  and  others, 
have  very  plain  and  perfect  legends  or  infcrip- 
tions,  and  on  that  account  merit  particular  at- 
tention. 
Cimobe-  ^he  far  greateft  number  of  the  ancient  Britifh 

coins.  coins  which   have  been  found  with  infcriptions 

upon  them,  appear  from  thefe  infcriptions  to 
have  been  coined  in  the  reign  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  Cunobeline  j  a  prince  who  Mouriflied 
in  this  ifland  between  the  firil  and  fecond  Ro- 
man invafion.  The  learned  Mr.  Pegge  hath 
publiihed  an  engraving  of  a  very  complete  col- 
lection of  thefe  coins  of  Cunobeline,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-nine,  with  an  eiTay  upon  them ; 
from  which  the  following  brief  account  of  them 
is  for  the  moil  part  extracted  ia4.  Thefe  coins 
are  of  different  metals;  feme  of  them  gold, 
others  of  filver,  and  others  of  brafs,  but  all  of 
them  very  much  debafecfc  They  are  all  circular, 
though  not  perfectly  flat,  moft  of  them  being  a 
little  diiked,  fome  more,  fome  lefs,  with  one  fids 
concave,  and  the  other  convex.  The  tafte  in 
which  they  are  executed  is  good,  and  the  figures 
upon  them  are  much  more  elegant  than  thofe  en 
the  Karn-bre  coins  above  mentioned,  or  on  the 
ancient  Gallic  coins  in  Montfaucori Ii3. 

IZ4-  See  an  EiTay  on  the  Coins  of  Cunobeline.     London  1766. 
J2-?   Montfaucon  Aritiq.  torn.  3.  p.  8S.  plate  52. 

The 
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The  Letters  upon  them   are  all  Roman,   and  P|^ 
for  the  mpft  part  fair  and  well  fhaped.     They  are   daff.s. 
very  properly  arranged  by  Mr.  Pegge,  under  the 
fix  following  claries  : ' 
Clafsl.  Contains  thofe  that  have  only  the  king's 
name,  or  fome  abbreviation  of  it. 
II.  Thofe  that  have  the  king's  name,  with 
a  place  of  coinage. 

III.  Thofe  that  have  the  king's  name,  with 

tascia,  or  forne  abbreviation  of  that 
word. 

IV.  Thofe  that  have  the  king's  name,  with 

tascia,  and  a  place  of  coinage. 
V.   Thofe  that  have  tascia  only. 
VI.  Thofe  that  have  tascia,   with  a  place 

of  coinage. 
In  the  fir  ft  clafs  are  fix  coins,  but  all  differing  iftclafs. 
in  fome  particulars.  The  firft  coin  is  of  filve.r, 
having  the  king's  head,  and  the  name  cvnobi- 
line  around  it  on  one  fide,  and  a  fine  horfe,  with 
a  crefcent  or  new  moon  above  his  back,  on  the 
reverfe.  The  fecond  coin  is  alfo  of  filver,  hav- 
ing the  fyllable  cvn  in  a  ftreight  line  on  both 
fides;  on  the  obverfe  there  is  no  head,  but  on 
the  reverfe  there  is  the  figure  of  a  naked  man  at 
full  length,  in  a  walking  attitude,  with  a  club 
over  his  ffioulder.  The  third  coin  hath  the  fame 
infcription  and  figure  with  the  fecond,  and  differs 
from  it  only  in  the  metal,  which  is  copper,  and 
in  the  fize  which  is  fmaller.  The  fourth  coin  is 
of  copper,  with  the  fyllable  cvn  in  a  ftreighc 
R  3  line, 
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line,  without  any  head  on  the  obverfe  ;  and  on 
the  reverie  the  figure  of  an  animal,  which  feme 
antiquaries  take  to  be  a  horfe,  and  others  a  dog 
or  a  fheep.  The  fifth  coin  in  this  clafs  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  part  I. 
c.  8.  On  the  obverfe  is  the  king's  head,  adorned 
with  a  diadem,  or  fillet  of  pearls,  with  the  name 
cvnobet.in  inferibed  around.  The  metal  and 
the  reverfe  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Selden.  The 
fixth  and  laft  coin  in  this  clafs  is  of  gold,  blank 
on  the  obverfe  ;  on  the  reverfe  it  hath  a  fine 
horfe  upon  the  gallop,  over  him  a  hand  holding 
a  truncheon,  a  pearl  or  pellet  at  a  little  diftance 
from  each  end  of  it,  and  above  it  cvno;  under 
the  horfe  the  figure  of  a  ferpent  wrigljng. 
sd  clafs.  jn  tjie  fecond  clafs  are  nine  coins;  no  two  of 

which  are  exaclly  alike  in  all  refpecls.  The  flrft 
is  of  brafs  ;  having  on  the  obverfe  a  Janus,  wkh 
cvno  below  it;  and  on  the  reverfe  the  figures  of 
a  hog  and  a  tree,  and  under  them  camv,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Camulodunum, 
the  royal  feat  of  Cunobeline,  and  the  place  of 
coinage.  The  fecond  is  of  gold  ;  on  the  obverfe 
an  ear  of  corn  and  camv  ;  on  the  reverfe  a  horfe, 
with  the  figure  of  a  comet  above  his  back,  and 
of  a  wheel  under  his  belly,  and  cvno.  The  third 
is  of  fiiver  ;  having  on  the  obverfe  the  king's 
head,  and  camv  ;  and  on  the  reverfe  a  female 
figure  fitting  in  a  chair,  with  wings  at  her  flioul- 
ders,  fuppofed  to  be  victory,  and  cvno  under 
the  chair.  The  fourth  coin  differs  only  from 
the  fecond   in  this,   that  the   figure   above  the 

horfe's 
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horle's  bacl:  is  that  of  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  and  the 
wheel  is  placed  before  his  mouth,  and  not  under 

bdly.     The  fifth  is  a  fmall  gold  coin  ;   hav- 
obverfe  an  ear  of  corn,  v/hich  is  fup- 
pofed  to  indicate  the  place  of  coinage  ;    and  on 
the   reverfe  a    horfe,    with    cvx.     The    fixth 

,  ;  having  on  the  obverfe  a  head  with 
a  beard,  and  cvnob  ;  and  on  the  reverfe  a 
lion  couchant,  with  cam.  The  feventh  is  of 
brafs  ;  on  the  obverfe  two  human  figures 
Handing,  fuppofed  to  be  Cunobeline  and  his 
queen,  with  cvnt;  and  on  the  ieverfe  a  Pegafus, 
or  winged  horfe,  with  camv.  The  eighth  coin 
differs  only  from  the  firft  of  this  clafs  in  this, 
that  there  is  no  tree  on  the  reverfe.  The  ninth 
is  of  gold;  on  the  obverfe  a  horfe  curvett: 
with  a  wheel  under  his  belly,  and  cv.v,  and  a 
ftar  over  his  back  3  on  the  reverfe  an  ear  of  corn, 
and  camv. 

The   third   clafs  comprehends   ten   coins,    all    3d  chfs. 
different    in  fome  particulars   from   each  other. 
1.    A    brafs    coin;    on    the    obverfe    the   king's 
head,  with  cvnoeili::  around  it ;   on  the  reverie 
a  workman  fitting  in  a  chair,  with  a  hammer  in 

hand,  coinin,  hich  feveral  pieces 

appear  on  the  ground,  and  tascio.     2.  A  filver 

coin  ;    on    the    obverfe    a  laureate    crown,    with 

bed  j  on  the  reverfe  a  Peg  nth 

ci  below.     3.  A  filver  coin;  with  the 

'   on  the 
reverie  a  fphinx,   with  On  the  ob- 

verfe the  king's  bead,  with  .  and  on  the 

R  4 
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reverfe  a  horfe,  with  tascio.  5.  An  elegant  cop- 
per coin  ;  having  on  the  obverfe  the  king's  head, 
with  his  name  latinifed  cvnobelinvs  re  ;  and  on 
the  reverie  the  figure  of  an  ox,  and  below  it  tasc. 
6.  A  copper  coin  ;  on  the  obverfe  a  female  head, 
probably  the  queen's,  with  cvnobelin;  and  the 
reverfe  very  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  firft 
coin  in  this  clafs.  7.  A  filver  coin  $  having  a 
female  head  on  the  obverfe,  with  cvnoj  and  on 
the  reverfe  a  fine  fphinx,  with  tascio.  8.  Is  alfo 
filver  ;  with  the  king's  head  and  cvnobilin  on 
the  obverfe  ;  and  a  fine  horfe  galloping  on  the 
reverfe,  with  tascio.  9.  Differs  very  little  from 
the  firft  in  this  clafs.  10.  Is  a  copper  coin  ;  with 
the  king's  head  laureated,  and  cvnobilin  on  the 
obverfe  ;  a  horfe,  with  fome  faint  traces  of  tascia 
on  the  reverfe. 
4th  clafs.  The  fourth  clafs  contains  fix  coins,  which  are 
remarkably  fine.  1.  Is  a  filver  coin;  having 
the  king's  head  on  the  obverfe,  with  tasc  behind 
it;  and  before  the  face  novane,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  fome 
town,  or  of  fome  people;  and  on  the  reverfe 
Apollo  playing  on  the  harp,  with  cvnobe.  2. 
Is  alfo  a  filver  coin  ;  and  hath  on  the  obverfe  the 
king's  head  helmeted,  with  cvnobeline  ;  and  on 
the  reverfe  a  hog,  with  tasciiovanit  ;  though 
it  is  imagined  that  the  11  in  the  middle  was 
originally  an  n,  which  will  make  the  legend  on 
the  reverfe  of  this  coin  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
on  the  obverfe  of  the  preceding  one.  3.  A  fine 
copper  coin  3   having  on  the  obverfe  the  king 

on 
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on  horfeback  at  full  gallop,  with  cvno  ;  and 
on  the  reverfe  the  kino;  on  foot,  with  a  helmet 
on  his  head,  a  fpear  in  his  right-hand,  and  a , 
round  target  in  his  left,  with  tasc  no.  4.  This 
coin  doth  not  differ  much  from  the  firft  one  in 
this  clafs.  5.  Is  a  copper'  coin  ;  having  the 
king's  head,  with  cvngbelin  on  the  obverfe ; 
and  a  centaur  blowing  a  horn,  with  tasciovanit 
on  the  reverfe.  6.  Is  a  filver  coin  5  with  a 
figure  believed  to  be  Hercules,  and  cvno  on 
the  obverfe;  a  woman  riding  fideways  on  an 
animal  which  hath  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  dog,  with  tasc  nova  on  the  reverfe. 

The  fifth  clafs  contains  fix  coins.  1.  Is  a  fine  5th  clafs. 
filver  coin  ;  with  a  Roman  head  laureated,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  that  of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  and 
tascia  on  the  obverfe  ;  and  a  bull  pufhing  with 
his  horns  on  the  reverfe.  2.  A  gold  coin,  hav- 
ing the  king  on  horfeback,  with  tasco  on  the 
obverfe  -,  the  reverfe  is  crowded  with  figures, 
which  are  not  now  underftood.  3.  A  fine  filver 
coin,  with  a  griffin  on  the  obverfe;  and  a  pe- 
gafus  and  tas  on  the  reverfe.  4.  This  coin  is 
of  gold,  and  differs  very  little  from  the  fecond. 
5.  A  filver  coin  ;  having  a  horfe  with  a  fhield 
in  the  form  of  a  lozenge  hanging  on  his  fide  on 
the  obverfe;  and  tasc  within  a  compartment  on 
the  reverfe.  6.  This  coin  is  of  electrum,  with 
a  horfe  on  the  gallop,  and  tasc  on  the  obverfe ; 
and  tascio  on  the  reverfe.  There  is  a  coin  in 
Mr.  Therefby's  Mufeum,  p.  338.  which  might 
alfo  be  ranged  in  this  clafs  j  having  a  head  on  the 

obverfe 
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obverfe,  and  a  dog,  with  ta  under  a  man  on 
horfeback,  on  the  reverfe. 
cth  ciafs.  The  fixth  clafs  contains  only  two  coins,  i.  Is 
of  filver;  with  ver,  fuppofed  to  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  Verulamium  on  the  obverfe;  a  horfe 
galloping  with  tascia  on  the  reverfe.  2.  A 
fine  gold  coin  ;  having  a  man  on  horfeback,  with 
a  fword  in  his  right-hand,  and  a  target  in  his 
left-hand  on  the  obverfe ;  and  cearatic,  which 
Mr.  Pegge  fuppofes  to  be  the  name  of  fome 
town  in  the  territories  of  Cunobeline  now  un- 
known ;  but  others,  perhaps  more  truly,  believe 
to  be  the  name  of  the  renowned  Caratacus,  or 
Cara&acus ;   on  the  reverfe  an  ear  of  corn,  and 

TASCIE.' 

Meaning         xhe  word  tascio,  or  tascia,  which,  or  fome 

of  the  word  .      .  _ 

tascia.  abbreviation  or  it,  appears  on  fo  many  of  thele 
ancient  Britilh  coins,  h^th  greatly  puzzled  our 
antiquaries  \  who  have  formed  feveral  different 
opinions  concerning  its  meaning.  Mr.  Camden, 
Mr.  Baxter,  Dr.  Pettingal,  and  others,  have 
imagined  that  this  word  is  derived  from  Talk, 
or  Tafcu,  which  in  the  original  language  of 
Britain  fignified  any  load,  burthen,  or  tribute 
impofed  by  the  Tag,  or  prince  5  and  that  all  the 
money  which  had  Tafcia,  or  any  of  its  abbrevia- 
tions upon  it,  had  been  coined  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  but  to  pay  the  tribute  which  had  been  im- 
pofed upon  the  Britons  by  Julius  Csefar,  and  the 
Portaria  or  duties  upon  merchandize,  which  had 
been  exacted  by  Augustus  and  his  fucceiTors  I26. 

IlS  Ca\nden,  v.  i.   p.  cix.  351.     Baxt.  Gloff.  Brit,  voce  Tafcia. 
Dr.  Pettingal's  Difiertat.  on  Tafcia.     London  1763. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Camden  hath  improved  upon  this  thought, 
by  fuppofing — <c  Thefe  coins  were  (lamped  for 
<c  the  payment  of  the  tribute  for  the  greater 
<c  cattle  with  a  horfe,  for  the  lefTer  with  a  hog, 
cc  for  woods  with  a  tree,  and  for  corn  ground 
cc  with  an  ear  of  corn  "V  But  though  thefe  opi- 
nions are  fpecious,  and  fupported  by  great  names, 
they  are  liable  to  (Irong  objections.  The  deriva- 
tion of  Tafcio,  from  Tag,  a  prince,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  Tafcu,  a  burthen  or  talk,  is  far 
from  being  clear.  Money  coined  for  the  fole 
purpofe  of  paying  tribute,  is  a  thing  unknown  in 
the  hiftory  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  Cunobeline,  who  was  a  free  and  independent 
prince,  the  friend,  but  not  the  fubjec~t  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  would  have  admitted  a  word 
of  fuch  ignominious  import  as  Tafcio  is  in  this 
fenfe,  upon  his  coins  "8. 

A  modern  author,  diflatisfied  with  the  above 
interpretation  of  the  word  Tafcio,  hath  propofed 
another.  He  fuppofes  that  Tafcio  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  name  of  fome  nation  or  people  to 
whom  this  money  belonged,  and  of  which  Cuno- 
beline was  king;  and  finding  in  Pliny,  lib.  3. 
c.  4.  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  called 
Tafcodunitari  Cononiences,  in  the  MSS.  Tafco- 
duni  Taruconiences,  he  conjectures  that  Cuno- 
belin  Tafcio  may  mean  Cunobelin  Tafcoduno- 
rum129.     But  this  is  certainly  a  far-fetched  and 

JZ7  Camd.Brit.  v.  i.  p.  cxiii. 

118  Mr.  Pcggc's  Effay  on  Cunobeline's  Coins,  p.  45,   kc. 

«»9  Wife  Diillit.  in  Nuram.  Bodi.  Catalog,  p,  227. 

(j  impro- 
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improbable  conjecture.  For  thefe  coins  being 
found  in  Britain  in  great  numbers,  and  having 
the  name  of  Cunobeline  upon  them,  who  is  well 
known  to  have  been  a  great  Britifh  prince, 
cotemporary  with  Auguftus  and  Tiberius,  and 
on  fome  of  them  an  abbreviation  oFCamulodu- 
num,  his  royal  fqat,  it  amounts  to  a  demonft ra- 
tion that  they  are  Britifh  coins,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  fo  diflant  a  country  as  Gallia 
bonenfis,  where  no  fuch  coins  have  ever  been 
found. 

Another  modern  writer  hath  conjectured  that 
Tafcio  was  the  name  of  Cunobeline's  mint- 
matter,  who  (truck  all  thefe  coins  I3°.  This,  it 
rouft  be  confeffed,  is  a  much  more  feafable  notion 
than  the  former;  though  it  is  not  without  its 
difficulties.  In  particular,  it  is  a  little  ftrange, 
that  this  word,  if  it  was  a  proper  name,  mould 
have  been  fpelled  by  the  owner  of  it  in  fo  many 
different  ways,  as  Tafcio,  Tafcia,  Tafcie. 
Other  Bcfides  thefe  numerous  coins  of  Cunobeline, 

fidesCuno-  there  are  many  others  engraved  and  defcribed  in 
Speed,  Camden,  &c.  which  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  coined  by  the  authority  of  Caffibelanus, 
Comius,  Profutagus,  Boadicia,  Bericus,  Catif- 
rnandua,  Venutius,  Caraclacus,  and  other  ancient 
Britifh  princes  I31. 

The  greater!:  part  of  thefe  coins  are  indeed  fo 
much   defaced,    and  the  faint  traces  of  letters 

no  Mr.  Pegge's  Eflky  on  Cunobeline's  Coins,  p.  55. 

*>*  Speed's  Chron.  p.  173,  &c.  &c.     Camd.  Brit,  v.  i.  p.  cix.  &c. 
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upon  them  are  fo  varioufly  read,  that  it  is  im- 
>le  to  difcover  with  certainty  to  whom  they 
belong171.  We  have  fufljeient  reafon,  however, 
to  conclrde  in  general,  that  feveral  other  Eritifh 
princes  who  fiourifhed  between  the  firft  and 
fecond  invafion  of  this  ifland  by  the  Romans, 
coined  money  as  well  as  Cunobeline  5  though  as 
he  reigned  very  long,  and  over  that  part  of  Bri- 
tain which  was  richeft,  and  had  the  greateft  trade, 
he  coined  much  greater  quantities  than  any  of 
the  other  princes  ;  v/hich  is  one  great  reafon  why 
fo  many  of  his  coins  are  ftiil  extant. 

The   coins   of  Cunobeline    above    defcribed,   pbferva- 
afford  a  convincing  proof  of  that  friendly  and  [{£"*  on 
familiar  interconrfe  which  Strabo  tells  us  fubfifted   coins. 
between  the  Romans  and  Britons  in  the  reign  of 
Auguftus  j   and  that  the  Roman  arts,  manners, 
and  religion,  had  even  then  gained  fome  footing 
in    this   ifland  ,33.      For  on   thefe   coins   we  fee 
almoft  all  the  Roman  letters,  and  many  of  the 
Roman  Deities,    which  is  a  demonstration   that 
fome  of  the  Britons  at  lead  could  read  thefe  let- 
ters, and  that  they  had  fome  knowledge  of,  and 
fome   veneration   for    thefe   Deities.     Nay,    the 
legend  of  one  of  thefe  coins  (cvnoeelinvs  rex) 
is  in  the  Latin  language,  which  feerns  to  intimate 
the  Britons  were  not  then  ignorant  of  that 
language.     For   though   thefe   coins    might    be, 
and   probably  were  {truck   by  a  Roman   artift, 
ye:  we  cannot  imagine  that  Cunobeline  would 

1V-  Eflay  on  Cunobeiinc'i  Coins. 

'?>   btrabo,   1.  4..   p.  xOOi 
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permit  this  artift  to  (lamp  letters,  words,  figures, 
and  devices  upon  the  current  coin  of  his  king- 
dom, which  neither  he  nor  his  fubjecls  under- 
ftood. 

Though  the  original  weight  and  value  of  thefe 
ancient  Britifh  coins  cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained, yet  when  we  confider  that  they  were 
ftruck  by  Roman  artifts,  and  that  one  defign  of 
them  was  to  pay  the  duties  on  merchandize  to 
the*  Roman  publicans,  we  will  be  inclined  to 
think  that  they  were  probably  of  the  fame  weight 
and  value,  and  bore  the  fame  proportion  to  each 
other,  with  the  Roman  coins  of  that  age,  which 
are  well  known. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  computation  of 
the  quantity  of  money  that  circulated  in  Britain 
between    the   firft    and   fecond    invafion    of  the 
Romans ;    though    there    are   fome  things    that 
feem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  inconfiderable. 
We  have  no  fewer  than  forty  coins  of  Cunobeline 
alone,   in    gold,   filver,   and   copper,    which   ar^- 
all  of  different  dies  or  {lamps.     This  is  a  proo  - 
that  this  prince  had  made  forty  coinages  at  lead  > 
which  muft  have  produced  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  coin  5   to  fay  nothing  of  what  was  coined 
by  other  BritiiTi  princes  in  that  period.     Profu- 
tagus,   who  was  king  of  the  Iceni  at  the  time  of 
the  fecond  invafion,   is  reprefented  by  Tacitus  as 
a  prince  renowned  for  his  great  wealth ;  a  part  of 
which,  no   doubt,  confided   of  his   treafures   of 
money  X34.     Caraclacus,  in  his  famous  fpeech  to 

,H  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14,  c.  31. 
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the  emperor  Claudius,  fpeaks  in  very  high  terms, 
not  only  of  the  abundance  of  his  fubjects,  horfes, 
and  arms,  but  alfo  of  the  greatnefs  of  his  wealth 
in  general  I35.  London  is  defcribed  as  a  very 
opulent  trading  city,  inhabited  by  great  num- 
bers of  wealthy  merchants,  in  lefs  than  twenty 
years  after  the  fecond  invafion ;  which  makes  it 
probable,  that  it  was  rich  in  money  and  mer- 
chandife  before  that  event136.  Nay,  Tacitus  tells 
us  in  plain  terms,  that  Britain  had  fufficient  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  filver,  amply  to  reward  all  the 
toils  and  dangers  of1  its  conquerors ,37.  Upon 
the  whole,  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  the 
commerce  of  this  ifland,  efpecially  of  the  fouth 
coafts  of  it,  was  confiderable  ;  and  that  it  did  not 
want  a  fufficient  quantity  of  current  coin  for  an- 
fwering  all  the  purpofes  of  that  commerce,  when 
it  was  invaded  and  fubdued  by  the  Romans  un- 
der Claudius,  A.  D.  43. 

The  Roman  conqueft  occafioned  a  total  change  change  in 
in  the  coin  of  Britain,  and  in  a  little  time  very  ^V0111 

,       .  r    ,    .  .  -         -  J     ox  Britain. 

much  mcreafed  its  quantity.  ror  as  loon  as 
Claudius  and  his  generals  had  deprived  the  Bri- 
tilh  princes  of  their  authority,  and  reduced  their 
dominions  into  the  form  of  a  province,  their  coin, 
and  that  of  their  predeceflbrs,  was  no  longer  the 
current  coin  of  the  country  ;  but  the  Roman 
money,  framped  with  the  faces  and  titles  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  was  fubftituted   in   its   place. 

«JS  Tacit.  Ann-1.  1.  12.  c.  37.  "tf  Id.  ibid.  1.  14.  c.  33. 

»37  IJ.  vita  Agric.  c  1-. 
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cc  It  was  enacted  by  an  edicl  of  the  Roman  em-*  j 
<c  perors,    inforced  by  very  fevere  fanctions,  that  ' 
<c  no  perfon  fhould  ufe  any  money  in   Britain,  j 
cc  but  fuch  as  was  ftamped  with   the  effigies   of 
<(  Cssfar  ,3V     This  edicl  foon  produced. its  full 
effecl:,  and  all  the  Britifh  money  was  either  con- 
cealed or  melted  down,  and  nothing  appeared  in 
circulation  but  Roman  money.     tc  Britain  (fays 
cc  Gildas)  after  it  was  fubdued  and  rendered  tri- 
cc  butary  by  the  Romans,   ought  rather  to  have 
<c  been   called   a  Roman  than   a  Britifh   ifland ; 
"  as  all  the  gold,    filver,   and  copper  money  in 
cc  it  was  ftamped  with  the  image  of  Casfar  I3V 
Quantity         That  the  Reman  conqueft  not  only  changed 

creafed.in"  tne  fpecies*  out  veiT  rnuch  increafed  the  quantity 
of  the  current  coin  of  this  ifland,  we  have  many 
reafons  to  believe.  The  pay  of  the  Roman  forces 
which  were  employed  in  fubduing  and  keeping 
porTeflion  of  it,  mud  have  brought  into  it  a  great 
mafs  of  treafure,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years.  Se- 
veral of  the  Roman  emperors  not  only  vifited 
this  remote  province  of  their  empire,  but  fome 
of  them  refided,  and  kept  their  courts  in  it  for 
two  or  three  years  together ;  which  mud  have 
brought  in  a  great  deal  of  money.  Many  wealthy 
Romans  who  had  obtained  civil  or  military  em- 
ployments here,  or  had  come  hither  on  account 
of  trade,  procured  grants  or  purchafed  lands  in 
this  pleafant  and  fertile  country,  fettled  in  it,  and 
increafed   its  wealth.     So  early  as   the  reign  of 

*32  Sheringham,  p.  391.  *39  Gild*  Hill,  in  Pr*f. 
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NerO,  and  only  about  twenty  years  after  the  con- 
que$  pf  Claudius,  Tacitus  fpeaks  of  London  and 
Verulam  as  rich  and  populous  cities,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Romans,  of  whom  many  were  wealthy 
merchants140.  The  great  improvements  that  were 
made  by  the  Britons,  with  the  aftiftance,  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Romans,  in  agriculture, 
arts,  and  commerce,  gradually  increafed  the 
treafures  of  their  country,  and  not  only- enabled 
them  to  pay  the  feveral  taxes  levied  by  the  Ro- 
mans, but  added,  from  time  time,  to  its  riches. 
The  great  quantities  of  Roman  coins  which  have 
been  accidentally  found  in  almoft  every  part  of 
Britain,  ferve  to  confirm  the  above  conjectures, 
and  afford  a  kind  of  ocular  demonstration  of 
their  original  abundance.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
have  fufficient  reafons  to  be  convinced,  that  there 
were  greater  quantities  of  current  coin  in  our 
country  in  the  flourifhing  times  of  the  Roman 
government,  than  at  any  period  for  more  than  a 
thoufand  years  after  their  departure. 

The  wealth  and  profperity  of  provincial  Britain   Wealth 
began  to   decline   very  fenfibly  about  fifty  years   ", 
before  the  lad  retreat  of  the  Romans.     This  was  Br-'^  Me- 
owing, partly  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots  and   dine.0' 
Picts,   in  the  north,    and  the  depredations  of  the 
Saxon    pirates   in    the   fouth  ->    by    which    much 
ith,   in  money  and  other  things,  was   carried 
off,  and   more  deftroyed,   or  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  thofc   towns   and   cities    which   they    laid    in 

|*>  Tacit.  Ann:.l.  1.  14.  0  53, 
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alhes.     The  two  unfortunate  expeditions  of  the 
ufurpers  Maximus  and  Conftantine  to  the  conti- 
nent, the  former  of  which  happened  A:  D.  383, 
and  the  latter  A.  D.  408,   were  alfo  very  fatal  to 
the  wealth,  as  well  as  to  the  power  of  the  pro- 
vincial  Britons  I41.     For   thefe  two   adventurers 
collected  and  carried  oft  with  them  great  fums 
of  money  to  fupport  their  armies,  and  profecute 
their  pretenfions  to  the  imperial  throne.     In  this 
period  likewife,  many  of  the  richeft  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  province,  finding  no  fecurity  for 
*         their  perfons  or  pofTefiions  in  this  ifland,  con- 
verted their  eftates  into  money,  with  which  they 
retired  to  the  continent142. 
Deftroyed         £ut  tne  final  and  almoft  total  departure  of  the 
paruu-e  of    Romans  out  of  Britain,  drained  it  of  the  greatefl 
theRo-       quantities  of  coin,   and  reduced  it  almoft  to  the 

mans.  ^  * 

fame  flate  of  poverty  in  which  they  had  found  it. 
For  nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  the 
conjecture  of  fome  writers,  that  the  Romans  at 
their  departure  did  not  carry  their  money  with 
them,  but  buried  it  in  the  ground,  in  hopes  of 
their  returning  back  ,43.  It  is  certain  they  en- 
tertained no  luch  hopes,  but  left  this  ifland  with 
a  declared  and  pofitiye  refolution  never  to  return. 
Their  departure  was  neither  forced  nor  precipi- 
tate, but  voluntary  and  gradual,  which  gave  them 
opportunities  of  carrying  off  with  them  whatever 
they  thought  proper.     We  may  therefore  con- 

ui  See  Chap.  I.  14*  Ibid.     Zofim.  I.  6. 

14;  Speed's  Chron.  p.  187.     Kennel's  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  11. 
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elude  that  the  Romans,  when  they  took  their 
leave  of  this  ifland,  carried  with  them  almoft  all 
their  cafh,  and  even  many  of  their  mod  precious 
and  portable  effects  -,  and  left  little  behind  them 
that  could  be  conveniently  tranfported. 

As  the  great  end  of  commerce  is  to  fupply  the  Mean?  of 
wants  of  one  diftrict  or  country  out  of  the  fuper-  jn^g^ds 
fluities  of  another  for  their  mutual  benefit,  fome  ?f  great 

,.    .        r  importance 

means  of  conveying  commodities  from  one  coun-   in  com- 
try  to  another  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  anfwer   merce* 
this  end.     For  this  reafon,  the  carriage  of  goods 
from   place  to  place  is  a   matter  of  the   greateft 
moment  in  commerce,  and  is  performed  either 
by  land  or  water. 

The  carriage  of  goods  from  one  place  to  an-  Land- 
other  by  land,  which  is  called  land-carriage,  is  cailiase* 
performed  in  the  firft  ftage  of  ibciety  by  the  mere 
bodily  ftrength  of  men  ;  in  the  next,  by  the 
ailiftance  of  fuch  tame  animals  as  are  ftronger 
than  men  j  and  in  the  laft  and  mod  improved 
itate,  by  the  help  of  wheel  machines,  yoked  to 
thefe  animals,  which  enable  them  to  draw  a  much 
greater  weight  than  they  could  carry.  The  an- 
cient Britons  were  not  unacquainted  with  this 
laft  and  mod  perfect  method  of  land-carriage  yet 
difcovered,  long  before  they  were  invaded  by 
the  Romans.  For  they  had  not  only  great  num- 
bers of  war-chariots,  but  alfo  many  other  wheel- 
carriages  for  other  purpofes,  and  particularly  for 
conveying  their  goods  and  merchandize  from 
one  place  to  another.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us, 
that  the  Britons  who  dwell  near  the  promontory 
S  2  Bekrium 
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Belerium   (Land's-end),   after  they  had  refined 
their  tin,    and  call  it   into  fquare   blocks,    car- 
*  ried  it  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight  in  carts  or  waggons  ; 

the  fpace  between  that  ifle  and  the  continent  be- 
ing  in    thefe  times    dry  land,    when    the    tide 


was  out14*. 


Roads  and  But  though  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  unac- 
n  ges'  quainted  with  the  conftruclion  and  ufe  of  wheel- 
carriages  for  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  yet  their 
conveyance  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  muft  have  been  retarded,  by  their 
want  of  -folid  roads,  and  interrupted  by  their 
want  of  bridges  over  rivers.  Both  thefe  ob- 
ftru6tions  were  removed  by  the  art  and  induftry 
of  the  Romans,  who,  by  making  the  mod:  firm, 
dry,  and  fpacious  roads  in  all  parts,  and  build- 
ing bridges  where  they  were  neceflfary,  rendered 
land-carriage  as  eafy  and  convenient  as  it  is  at 
prefent. 
Origin  and  In  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  great  rivers,  lakes, 
progrefs  anc[  feas  rnuft  have  appeared  infurmountable  ob- 
ftacles  to  all  intercourfe  between  thofe  who  inha- 
bited their  oppofite  banks  and  fhores.  But  when 
mankind  became  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
their  properties,  and  obferved  that  many  bodies, 
and  particularly  the  large  ft  trees,  floated  on  their 
waters,  and  were  carried  along  their -{breams  with 
great  rapidity  and  eafe  -9  they  would  by  degrees 
change  their  opinion  of  them,  and  begin  to  en- 
tertain  a  notion,    that  they  might  be  made   trre 

H4  Diod. .Sicul,  I!  5.  §  zz,  p.  34-7. 
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means  of  communication  between  one  country  and 
another.  Some  men  of  bold  and  daring  fpirits, 
would  adventure  to  commit  themfclves  to  the 
ftreams  of  fmaller,  and  afterwards  of  larger  rivers, 
upon  two  or  three  trees  fattened  together;  and 
finding  that  they  carried  them  with  eafe  and 
fafety,  and  that  when  theyjoined  a  greater  number 
of  trees,  they  became  capable  of  fupportino-  a 
greater  number  of  men,  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods;  they  learnt  to  tranfport  themfelves  and 
their  effects  from  one  place  to  another  on  floats 
or  rafts.  This  is  believed  by  many  authors  to 
have  been  the  firft  kind  of  water-carriage  I+s.  To 
thefe  rafts  fucceeded  canoes,  made  of  one  very 
large  tree  excavated,  to  fecure  its  freight  from 
being  wetted  or  wafhed  away146.  But  as  thefe 
canoes  could  neither  contain  many  men  nor 
much  merchandife,  it  would  foon  be  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  conftrudt  artificial  veffels  of  greater 
capacity  and  burthen,  by  joining  feyeral  pieces 
of  wood  together,  by  different  means,  fo  com- 
pa&ly  as  to  exclude  the  water.  For  want  of" 
proper  tools  for  fawing  large  trees  into  planks, 
the  mod  ancient  yeffels  or  boats  in  feveraJ  coun- 
tries were  made  of  ofiers,  and  tht  flexible  branches 

HS  Origin  of  Laws,    Arts,    and  Sciences,  v.  r.  p.  aS8.  and  the 
authors  there  qu 

J45  Tunc  alnos  primum  fluvii  fenfere  cavata?. 
Then  firfl.  on  fcas  the  hollow  aluer  /Wain. 
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of  trees  interwoven  as  clofe  as  pofiible,,   and  co- 
vered with  fkins  ,47. 
Ancient  It  was  probably  in  fuch  Gender  vefTels  as  thefe,  | 

boats^and     tnat   f°me   bold   adventurers  firft  launched  out  j 
^s.  from  the  neareft  coafts  of  Gaul,  and  pafling  the  j 

narrow  fea  that  flows   between,    landed,    in   an  | 
aufpicious  moment,    on   the  fhore  of  this  invit- 
ing ifland  3  and  being  followed  by  others  of  both  J 
fexes  in  their  fuccefsful  attempt,  began  to  people  j 
the  country  which  they  had  difcovered.     This 
much    at  lead  is   certain,  from   the  concurring 
teftimony  of  many  authors,  that  the  mod  ancient! 
Britons  made  ufe   of  boats    of  this  conftruclion 
for  feveral  ages.     Pliny  tells  us,  that  Timseus,  a 
very  ancient  hiftorian,  whofe  works  are  now  loft,  j 
had  related,  that  the  people  of  Britain  ufed  to  fail  j 
to  an  ifland   at  the  diftance  of  fix  day's  failing,  j 
in    boats    made   of   wattles,    and    covered    with 
(kins  i48.     Thefe   kind  of  boats  were  ftill  in  ufe  | 
here  in  Csefar's  time,  who  acquaints  us,  that  he 
tranfported   his   army  over  a  river  in  Spain,  in 
boats   made   in    imitation  of  thofe  that  he  hadi 
(ten.  in  Britain,  which  he  thus  defcribes:  cc  Their  j 
"  keels  and  ribs  were  made  of  flender  pieces  of 
<c  wood,   and  their  bodies  woven   with   wattles, 
ec  and  covered  with  fkins."      Thefe  boats   were 
fo   light  that  they  were  carried   in   carts  no  lefs] 
than  twenty-two  miles. 

U7  Oef.  tie  Bel.  Civ.  1.  i.  c.  54.     Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  I,  7.  §  57. 
»4*  Flin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  4.  c.  16.  §  30. 
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Thefe  ancient  Britifh  vefTels  are  alfo  defcribed 
by  Lucan  and  Feftus  Avienus,  in  the  verfes 
quoted  below I49.  Solinus  gives  the  fame  account 
of  the  boats  in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  and  Caledonia  ufed  to  pafs  the  fea  which 
divides  thefe  two  countries.  cc  The  fea  which 
"  flows  between  Britain  and  Ireland  is  fo  unquiet 
<c  and  ftormy,  that  it  is  only  navigable  in  fum- 
<c  mer  -,  when  the  people  of  thefe  countries  pafs 
cc  and  repafs  it  in  fmall  boats  made  of  wattles, 
Cf  and  covered  carefully  with  the  hides  of 
"  oxenI5°„  But  though  it  is  thus  evident  that 
the  ancient  Britifh  inhabitants,  both  of  the  fouth 
and  north  parts  of  this  ifland,  navigated  their 
rivers,  and  even  had  the  boldnefs  to  crofs  the 
narrow  feas  to  Gaul  and  Ireland  in  thefe  wicker 
boats,  we  cannot  from  hence  conclude  that  they 
had  no  veiTels  of  a  larger  fize,  better  conftruc- 
tion,  and  more  folid  materials.  The  fingular 
and  uncommon  form  of  thefe  boats,  is  perhaps 
the  reafon  that  they  are  fo  much  taken  notice  of  by 
ancient  writers;  while  thofe  of  abetter  form,  and 
more  like  the  Ihips  of  other  countries,  are  fcldom 

»49  Primv.m  cana  falix,  madefa&o  vimine,  parvam 
Texitur  in  pupnim,  ccefoque  indu&a  juvenco 
Vicloris  paticns,  tumidum  circumnatat  amnem. 
Sic  Venetus  ftagnante  Pado,  fufoque  Britannus 
Navit'at  Oceano Luc.  Pharfal.  1.  4.. 

rei  ad  miraculum 

Navigia  junftis  fempcr  aptant  pellibus, 
Corioque  vallum  faepe  percurrurit  Salum. 

Feft.  Avienus  in  Oris  Marit. 
|S°  Solin.  c.  35.  p,  166. 
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mentioned.  It  is  however  very  probable  that 
they  were  not  altogether  deftitute  of  fuch  mips, 
even  before  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
For  we  are  told  by  Cjsfar,  cc  That  the  fea-coafts 
cc  of  Britain  were  pofTefTed  by  colonies  which 
cc  had  lately  come  from  Gaul,  and  frill  retained 
cc  the  names  of  the  feveral  ftates  from  whence 
cf  they  came151."  Now  as  thefe  colonies  came 
with  a  defign  to  make  war,  in  order  to  force 
a  fettlement  (as  the  fame  author  acquaints 
us),  they  muft  have  brought  with  them  great 
numbers  of  armed  men,  together  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  perhaps  their  moil  valuable 
effects.  T4iis  could  not  be  done  without  fleets 
of  lhips  of  greater  capacity  and  ilrength  than  the 
wicker- boats  above  defcribed.  When  they  had 
made  good  their  fettlements  on  the  fea~coaft  of 
Britain,  they  would  certainly  preferve  and  keep 
up  their  fleets,  in  order  to  preferve  their  com- 
munication with  their  countrymen  on  the  conti- 
nent, for  their  mutual  fafety  and  advantage. 
Accordingly  Casfar  fays  directly,  that  the  Gauls 
had  conftantly  received  auxiliaries  from  Britain 
in  all  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  and  he  gives 
this  as  the  only  reafon,  why  he  was  lb  impatient 
to  invade  this  ifland  at  fo  improper  a  feafon  of 
the  year152. 

TheVeneti,  who  inhabited  that  promontory  of 
Gaul  which  is  now  called  Britanny,  excelled  all 
the  nations  on  the  continent  in  their  knowledge 

IS*  Caef.  de  Eel.  Gal,  1.  5.  c.  iz.  !5*  Ibid.  !.  4.  c.  20. 
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of  maritime  affairs,  and  in  the  number  and 
llrength  of  their  mips  ;  and  yet,  when  they  were 
preparing  to  fight  a  decifive  battle  againfi  the 
Romans  by  fea,  they  afked  and  obtained  auxili- 
aries from  Britain  ;  which  they  certainly  would 
not  have  done,  if  the  Britons  could  have  afiifted 
them  only  with  a  few  wicker- boats,  covered  with 
fkins  I53.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  people 
of  Britain  had  mips  much  of  the  fame  form  and 
conftruclion  with  thofe  of  their  friends  and  allies 
the  Veneti,  with  which  they  joined  their  fleet  on 
that  occafiom  Thefe  mips  of  the  Veneti  are  de- 
fcribed  by  Cssfar  as  very  large,  lofty,  and  ftrong, 
built  entirely  of  thick  planks  of  oak,  and  fo  folid, 
that  the  beaks  of  the  Roman  mips  could  make  no 
imprefiion  upon  them154.  The  combined  fleets 
of  the  Veneti  and  Britons,  in  the  famous  fea-fight 
off  the  coafl  of  Arimorica,'  now  B'ritajiny,  againfi 
the  Romans,  confided  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  of  thefe  large  and  ftrong  fhips,  which 
were  alinofb  all  deilroycd  in  that  unfortunate  en- 

.ment ;  by  which  the  naval  power  both  of 
Gaul  and  Britain  was   entirely  ruined  I5S.     This 

tl  difafter  is  believed,   by  fome  of  the  befl  of 

antiquaries  and  hiflorians,  to  have  been  the 

reafon  that  the  Britons  never  attempted  to  make 

Qppofltion  to  Csefar  by  fea,  when   the   very 

r  after  it  he  invaded  their  country  ,56, 

el.  Gal.  !.  3.  c.  ?.,  9.  xty  Ibid.  I.  3,  c.  13, 

•  •     m,  15,  16.  »5<s  Seldcn's  Mare  ( 

I.  z.  c.  z.  p.  i*i,  &c.    Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  v.  i.p.  7. 
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Proofs  of         Thefe  conjectures  (for  we  Hiall  call  them  no- 

thefefa&s  J  . V  ,  ,  r     , 

from  the  thing  more)  concerning  the  naval  power  or  the 
ancient  Britons,  are  very  much  confirmed  by 
many  pafiages  in  the  works  of  Offian.  For  the 
poems  of  that  venerable  bard  are  not  only  va- 
luable for  their  poetical  beauties,  but  alfo  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  hiftory  and  anti- 
quities of  our  country ;  and  their  authority  will 
be  mod  fatisfactory  to  thofe  who  are  bed  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

The  poems  of  Homer  are  often  quoted  as  the 
moft  authentic  evidences  of  facts,  especially  re- 
fpecting  arts,  cuftorns,  and  manners ;  and  why 
Ihould  not  thofe  of  our  Britifh  Homer  be  in- 
titled  to  an  equal  degree  of  credit  ?  The  very 
name  of  the  Britifh  prince  who  was  believed  to 
be  the  inventor  of  fhips,  and  the  fir  ft  who  con- 
ducted a  colony  out  of  Britain  into  Ireland,  is 
preferved  in  thefe  poems.  "  Larthon,  the  firft 
"  of  Bolga's  race,  who  travelled  on  the  winds — 
<c  Who  firft  fent  the  black  (hip  through  ocean, 
cc  like  a  whale  through  the  burfting  of  foam. 
<c  He  mounts  the  wave  on  his  own  dark  oak  in 
tc  Cluba's  ridgy  bay.  That  oak  which  he  cut 
<c  from  Lumon,  to  bound  along  the  fea.  The 
"  maids  turn  their  eyes  away,  left  the  king 
cc  fnould  be  lowly  laid.  For  never  had  they 
"  ken  a  fnip,  dark  rider  of  the  waves157!" 
This  expedition  of  Larthon  mull  have  hap- 
pened   two   or  three   centuries  before   the   firft 

*57  Ofliaifs  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  129.  131. 
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Roman  invafion  ;  and  from  that  period  the  in- 
tercourfe  between  Caledonia  and  Ireland  was 
frequent;  which  muft  have  made  the  people  of 
both  countries  gradually  improve  in  the  arts  of 
building  and  conducting  fhips.  Thefe  arts  were 
fo  far  advanced  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  the  il- 
luftrious  father  and  favourite  hero  of  Ofllan, 
that  he  made  feveral  expeditions,  accompanied 
by  fome  hundred  of  his  warriors,  not  only  into 
Ireland,  but  into  Scandinavia,  and  the  iflands 
of  the  Baltic  ls8.  The  (hips,  however,  of  the 
Caledonian  and  Irifli  Britons,  in  the  age  of  Fin- 
gal,  were  far  from  being  large.  Three  ma- 
riners are  reprefented  as  fuflicient  to  navigate 
one  of  them  -,  which  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  ca- 
pable of  carrying  more  than  thirty  warriors, 
with  their  arms  and  provifions  IS9.  For  though, 
if  we  may  believe  Solinus,  they  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  eat  while  they  were  on  their  paffage  be- 
tween Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined that  they  would  undertake  a  Scandinavian 
voyage  without  fome  provifions  l6°.  Thefe  vef- 
fels  went  both  by  the  help  of  fails  and  oars, 
which  were  ufcd  feparately  or  together,  as  oc- 
cafion  required;  the  mariners  finging  all  the 
while  they  rowed.  <c  Spread  now  (fays  Fingal 
<{  to  the  dejected  Cuchullin)  thy  white  fails  for 
"  the  ifle  of  Mi  ft,  and  fee  Bargela  leaning  on 
fC  her  rock.     Her   tender  eye   is  in   tears,  and 

»S8  Ofllan's  Poems,  j.nfhm.  '59  Id.  v.  1.  p.  39. 

lCo  Solinus,  c.  35.  p.  i65. 
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cc  the  winds  lift  her  long  hair  from  her  heaving 
ec  bofom.  She  lifiens  to  the  winds  of  night  to 
cc  hear  the  voice  of  thy  rowers,  to  hear  the 
ce  fono;  of  thefea161."  We  are  not  informed 
of  what  the  fails  of  thefe  (hips  were  made :  if 
the  epithet  white  was  not  often  bellowed  upon 
them,  we  mould  be  apt  to  conjecture  that  they 
were  made  of  fkins,  like  thofe  of  the  Veneti  in 
Gaul  ,6\  However  this  may  have  been,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  made  ufe  of  thongs  of  leather 
inftead  of  ropes.  cc  They  lifted  up  the  found- 
cc  ing  fail;  the  wind  whittled  through  the 
cc  thongs  of  their  mafts163,"  Though  the  na- 
ture of  OiTian's  work  led  him  only  to  fing  of 
mips  employed  in  military  expeditions,  yet  we 
have  good  reafon  tcf  believe  that  they  were  alfo 
employed  by  merchants  in  thefe  times  and 
places  in  carrying  on  their  commerce.  For  there 
is  no  example  in  hifbory  of  a  people  who  abounded 
in  (hips  of  war,  without  fea-trade  or  merchant- 
fliips. 

The  arts  of  conftructing  and  navigating  fliips 
are  fo  intimately  connected  together,  that  they 
constantly  keep  pace  with  each  other  in  their  im-> 
provements. 

As  the  ancient  Britons  had  not  the  art  of 
building  mips  of  a  form,  capacity,  and  ftrength 
proper  for  very  long  voyages,  fo  neither  have  we 
any    reafon   to    believe   that  they  had  fufficient 

?6.i  Solinus,  v.  i.  p.  3 3,  84.         l6i  Cscf.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  3.  c.  13. 

*G3  Offiarfs  Poems,  v.  i,  p.  106. 
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fkill  in  navigation,  to  be  capable  of  conduct: 
them  into  very   didant  countries.     This  lad  is 

of  the  mod  difficult  and  complicated  of 
the    arts,     and    requires   the  -greater:    length -of 
time  to  bring  it  to  any  tolerable  'degree  of  per- 
fect 

As  long  as  the  trade  of  Britain  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  it  was 
certainly  carried  on-intifely  in- foreign  botto;- 
and  the  Britons  probably  knew  little  or  nothing 
-avip-ation.  But  when  that  trade  "fell  into 
the  hands  of  their  neighbours  the  Gauls,-'  fome 
part -of  it  would,  by  degree sy  come  to  be  ear- 
on  m  Britifn  fhips.  This  might  happen 
either  by  fome  of  the  Gallic  merchants  and  ma- 
riners fettling  in  this  ifla'nd,  for' the  conveniency 
of  trade  and  fh ip-bml cling,  where  all  the  mod 
necefiary  materials  for  that  purpofe  abounded ; 
or  by  fome  of  the  mod  ingenious  and  enter- 
prifing  among  the  Britons  learning  thefe  arts 
from  the  Gauls,  in  order  to  fliare  with  them  in 
the  profits  of  the  trade  of  their  own  countrv. 
By  one  or  both  of  thefe  means,  fome  of  the 
Britons  who  inhabited  the  fea-coads  oppofite  to 
Gaul,  began  to  build  fmall  vefTels,  and  to  ex- 
port their  own  tin,  lead,  {kins,  and  other  com- 
modities to  the  :  continent.  It  is  impoflible  to 
difcover,  with  certainty  and  precifion,  when  this 
happened,  though  it  is  mod  probable,  on  fe- 
deral accounts,  that  it  was  at  lead  a  century  be- 
fore the  firft  Roman  invr.fion. 

The 
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Gbferved  The  firft  trading  voyages  of  the  mod  ancient 
Britons  were,  no  doubt,  performed  with  great 
caution  and  no  little  terror,  from  that  part  of 
the  ifland  that  lay  neareft  to  the  continent,  that 
they  might  never  lofe  fight  of  land.  By  de- 
grees, however,  they  became  bolder,  and 
launched  out  from  other  parts  of  the  coafts ; 
and  by  ftorms  they  were  fometimes  driven  into 
latitudes  where  they  beheld  nothing  but  the  feas 
around  them,  and  the  heavens  above  them.  In 
this  fituation,  having  no  compafs  to  direct  their 
courfe,  they  naturally  fixed  their  eyes  on  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  the  only  objects  capable  of 
affording  them  any  direction  j  and  by  degrees 
they  acquired  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  fituation 
and  appearances  of  certain  ftars,  as  was  fufficient 
to  guide  them  in  their  voyages  to  feveral  parts 
of  the  continent  which  could  not  be  feen  from 
any  part  of  the  Britifh  coaft. 

We  learn  from  the  poems  of  Oftian,  that  the 
ancient  Britons  of  Caledonia  fteered  their  courfe 
by  certain  ftars,  in  their  voyages  to  Ireland  and 
Scandinavia.  cf  I  bade  my  white  fails  (fays 
c<  Fingal)  to  rife  before  the  roar  of  Cona's 
<c  wind — When  the  night  came  down,  I  looked 
<c  on  high  for  fiery-haired  Ul-crim.  Nor  want- 
H  ing  was  the  ftar  of  Heaven  :  it  travelled  red 
<c  betwet n  the  clouds :  I  purfued  the  lovely 
"  beam  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep 


164  >> 
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In  another  pafTage  of  thefe  poems,  no  fewer 
than  feven  of  thefe  fears,  which  were  particularly 
obferved  by  the  Britifh  failors,  are  named  and 
defcribed,  as  they  were  embofled  on  the  fhield 
of  Cathmor,  chief  of  Atha.  cc  Seven  bofTes 
<c  rofe  on  the  fhield — On  each  bofs  is  placed 
<f  a  ftar  of  night;  Can-mathon  with  beams  un- 
"  fhorn  ;  Colderno  rifing  from  a  cloud  ;  Uloicho 
f(  robed  in  mift — Cathlin  glittering  on  a  rock ; 
cc  Reldurath  half  finks  its  weftern  light — Ber- 
cc  then  looks  through  a  grove — Tonthena,  that 
"  ftar  which  looked,  by  night,  on  the  courfe  of 
"  the  fea-tofTed  Larthon  l6  V 

When  a  fleet  of  the  ancient  Britons  failed  in  Sea  " 
company  under  the  command  of  one  leader,  the 
commander's  fhip  was  known  by  his  fhield  hung 
high  oa  the  mad,  and  the  feveral  fignals  were 
given  by  linking  the  different  bofTes  of  that 
fhield,  which  were  commonly  feven,  each  yield- 
ing a  different  and  well-known  found.  "  Three 
<c  hundred  youths  looked  from  their  waves  on 
"  FingaTs  bofly  fhield.  High  on  the  mall  it 
<c  hung,  and  marked  the  dark  blue  fea. — But 
<c  when  the  night  came  down,  I  (truck  at  times 
"  the  warning  bofs — Seven  bofTes  rofe  on  the 
cc  fhield  ;  the  feven  voices  of  the  king,  which 
"  his  warriors  received  from  the  wind,  and 
"  marked  over  all  their  tribes166." 

By  thefe  and  the  like  arts  (however  imperfect  Gulled  to  a 
they  appear  to  us)  the  ancient  Britons  were  ca-   ^a^ 

tancc. 
"*J  Offian's  Poems,  v.  a.  p.  12S,  139,     »G6  IJ.  ibid.  p.  66.  i2S,i2?. 
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pable  of  conducing  fleets  to  a  confiderable  dis- 
tance from  their  own  coafts.  We  cannot  with 
certainty  mark  the  utmoft  limits  of  their  navi- 
gation i  but  it  is  highly  probable,  from  what  is 
faid  by  Strabo,  that  the  Britons  of  the  fouth 
never  failed  further  fouth  ward  than  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Garonne  in  Gaul1*7:  and  it  is  no 
lefs  probable,  from  the  works  of  OlTian,  that 
thofe  of  the  north  never  failed  further  northward 
than  the  north  of  Norway ;  or  fouth,  than  the 
fouth  of  Denmark;  which  are  in  thefe  poems 
called  by  the  name  of  Lochlin  l68.  But  between 
thefe  two  pretty  diftant  points,  there  were  per- 
haps few  fea-ports  of  eminence,  to  which  the 
ancient  Britifn  mariners  were  not  capable  of 
failing, 
Britifli  As  the  trade  of  Britain  gradually  and  greatly 

flapping        .  rjr         •  /-i^jll"D 

increafed      mcrealed  after  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans, 

after  the         W£    m         *be    a]moft   certain    that   itS    fhipping    in- 
Roman  J  rr      t? 

conqueft.  creafed  alfo  by  the  fame  degrees,  and  in  the 
fame  proportion,  For  as  fbon  as  the  Romans 
were  convinced,  by  their  wars  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, of  the  great  importance  and  abfolute 
necefiity  of  a  naval  force,  they  applied  with 
much  ardor  to  maritime  affairs,  and  in  a  little 
time  became  as  formidable  by  fea  as  they  had 
been  by  land ;  and  excelled  all  other  nations  iri 
the  arts  of  building  and  navigating  fhips I69. 
Though  they  v/ere  fo  jealous  of  thefe  arts,  that 

>&7  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  i99.  «68  The  Works  of  Offian,  pafEm. 

*69  Polyb.  I.  1.  c.  a. 
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they  punifned,  firft  with  perpetual  imprifonment, 
and  afterwards  capitally,  fuch  as  were  found 
guilty  of  teaching  the  barbarians  (as  they  called 
their  enemies)  the  art  of  building  fhips;  yet 
they  were  very  ready  to  inftrudfc  and  encourage 
all  their  fubjects  in  the  practice  of  that  art,7°. 
The  emperor  Claudius  in  particular,  by  whom 
the  fouth  parts  of  Britain  were  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province,  bellowed  feveral  privileges  by 
law,  on  thofe  who  built  ihips  for  trade  l7\ 
Thefe  privileges  were  confirmed  and  augmented 
by  many  fucceeding  emperors,  which  occafioned 
a  great  increafe  of  Ihipping  in  all  the  maritime 
and  trading  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  amongft 
others  in  Britain  l7Z.  Thefe  privileges,  however, 
were  confined  to  thofe  who  built  fhips  capable 
of  carrying  ten  thoufand  Roman  modia,  or  about 
three  hundred  and  twelve  Englifh  quarters  of 
corn  ,73.  This  may  enable  us  to  form  fome  idea 
of  the  ordinary  fize  and  capacity  of  the  merchant 
iltips  of  thofe  times. 

It  is  impoffible  to  find  out,  at  this  diftance  of 
time,  from  the  (lender  hints  remaining  in  hif- 
tory,  either  the  number  or  tonnage  of  the  mer- 
chant mips  belonging  to  Britain  in  the  Roman 
times  i  though  we  have  fuirlcient  reafon  to  con- 
clude, in  general,  that  they  were  confiderable. 
When  the  city  of  London,  in  the  feign  of  Nero, 

»7°  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  3.  1.  9.  tit.  40.  1.  24.  p.  322. 

»7«  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  ifc,  19.  »_7*  Cod. Theod.  torn. 5. 1. 13.  tit. 5. 

»7J  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  5.  1.  13.  tit.  5.  I.  28.  p.  Si,  82. 
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A.  D.  61.  had  become,  fo  foon  after  the  Ro- 
man conqueft,  a  great  city,  abounding  in  mer- 
chants and  merchandize,  it  certainly  abounded 
alio  in  fhipping174:  and  when,  A.  D.  359,  no 
fewer  than  eight  hundred  fhips  were  employed 
in  the  exportation  of  corn,  the  whole  number 
employed  in  the  Britifh  trade  muft  have  been 
very  great'75. 
Ships  of  Befides  the  merchant  fhips  which  were  necef- 

war-  fary  for  carrying  on  the  trade  of  Britain  in  thefe 

times,  the  Romans  employed  a  considerable  fleet 
of  fhips  of  war,  in  making  and  fecuring  the 
conquefl  of  this  ifland,  and  protecting  its  trade. 
For  that  wife  people  were  very  fenfible,  that 
without  a  fleet  fufficient  to  procure  and  preferve 
the  dominion  of  the  Britifn  feas,  it  would  be 
impracticable  either  to  conquer  Britain,  or  to 
keep  it  under  their  authority.  To  obtain  the 
dominion  of  thefe  feas,  feerns  to  have  been  one 
of  the  chief  objects  which  they  had  in  view  in  all 
their  attempts  on  this  ifland ;  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  dominion  gave  them  the  greateft 
pleafure,  and  was  chiefly  celebrated  by  their 
poets,  orators,  and  hifcorians I76.     When  the  em- 

*74  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14..  c.  33.  *75  Zofim.  Hift.  1.  3* 

17G       ,,  ,  — .paruit  liber  dm 

Oceanus,  &  recipit  invitus  ratis. 

Enqui-Britannis  primus  impofuit  jugum, 

Ignota  tantis  claffibus  texit  freta. 

Seneca  de  Claudio  in  Oclavia,  Aft.  x» 

Juflit  et  ipfum 

Nova  Romause 

Jura  fecuris 

Fumere  Oceanum.        Idem  de  codem  in  Apocolocynthofi,  • 
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peror  Claudius  triumphed  with  great  pomp  for 
the  conqueft  of  Britain,  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  his  triumph  was  a  naval  crown  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  Palatine  palace,  in  honour  of 
his  having  (as  his  hiftorian  expreflfes  it)  fubdued 
the  Ocean  I77.  cc  It  was  a  more  glorious  exploit 
<c  (faid  the  orator  to  the  fame  emperor)  to  con- 
*c  quer  the  fea  by  your  pafiage  into  Britain,  than 
cc  to  fubdue  the  Britons.  For  what  refiftance 
€C  could  they  make,  when  they  beheld  the  mo  ft 
<c  unruly  elements,  and  the  ocean  itfelf,  fubmit 
cc  to  the  Roman  yoke173  ?"  The  great  Agricola 
enlarged  the  Roman  conquefts  in  Britain,  and 
made  the  moft  hardy  and  intrepid  nations  of 
Caledonia  defpair  of  being  able  to  preferve  their 
liberty,  more  by  the  terror  of  his  fleet  than  by 
the  valour  of  his  army.  <c  The  firft  ftep  (fays 
<c  Tacitus)  that  Agricola  took  in  his  fixth  cam- 
"  paign,  was  to  explore  the  coafts  of  thofe 
<c  powerful  nations  which  dwell  beyond  the 
Iff  Forth,  by  his  fleet,  which  conftantly  attended 
cf  him,  and  made  a  moft  glorious  and  formidable 
<c  appearance. — The  Britons,  as  we  learnt  from 
cc  our  prifoners,  were  ftruck  with  confternation 
<c  and  defpair,  when  they  faw  that  the  fleet  had 
ct  penetrated  into  the  moft  fecret  recefTes  of  their 
cc  feas,  and  rode  triumphant  on  their  coafts  I79•,, 

When  the  Romans  had,   by  their   fleets   and  R •"■ 
armies,  reduced  provincial  Britain  to  an  entire 

»77  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  17.  178  Hegifippus  de 

Hicrofolym.  1.  2.  c.  9.  179  Tacit,  vita  A^iic.  c. 
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protection    and  quiet  fubmiffion  to  their  authority,  they  (till 
trade.         kept  a  fleet  of  fhips  of  war  ftationed  in  its  har- 
bours and  on  its  coafts,  for  fecuring  their  con- 
queft,  preferving  the  dominion  of  the  fea,   and 
protecting  the  trade  of  their  Subjects.     This  fleet 
was  commanded  in  chief  by  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  who  was  (tiled  Archigubernus  claflis  Bri- 
tannicas,   or  high  admiral  of  the  Britifh  fleet  I8°. 
Seius  Saturninus  filled  this  important  office  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
The  BH-         When  the  Frank  and  Saxon  pirates  began  to 
very  for-     infeft  the  Britifh  feas   (which  was  towards    the.  j 
midnble  ^  of  the  third  century),  it  became  necelTary  to 

under  6a-  . 

raufiusand  reinforce  the  Britifh  fleet,  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  protect  the  merchants  from  the  infults  of  thefe 
daring  rovers.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  command  of  it  given  to  Caraufius,  an  officer 
of  undaunted  courage,  and  of  great  experience 
and  fkill  in  maritime  affairs  ;  who  finding  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  powerful  fleet,  began 
to  entertain  higher  views,  and  to  form  the  defign 
of  affuming  the  imperial  purple.  This  defign  he 
foon  after  put  in  execution,  and  chiefly  by  the 
ftrength  of  his  fleet,  he  conftrained  the  other  two 
emperors,  Dioclefian  and  Maximianus,  to  make 
peace  with  him,  and  admit  him  to  a  fhare  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  in  which  he  fupported  himfelf 
for  about  feven  years,  when  he  was  treacherously 
ilain  by  one  of  his  own  officers181.  During  all 
this  period  Caraufius  reigned  the  unrivalled  fo- 

*-*°  Selden  Mare  Claufurn,  I.  2.  c.  5.  lSl  See  Chap.  I. 
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vereign  of  the  feas,  and  (as  Ofiian  poetically 
ftyles  him)  the  king  of  fhips;  fetting  the  whole 
naval  power  of  the  Roman  world  at  defiance  l8\ 
We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  greatnefs  of  the 
Britifh  fleet  under  Caraufius,  and  his  fuccefTor 
Alectus,  by  obferving  the  greatnefs  of  the  pre- 
parations that  were  made  againft  them  for  feverai 
years.  The  emperor  Conftantius  did  not  think 
it  fafe  to  put  to  fea,  or  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  Britain,  until  he  had  collected  a  fleet  of  no 
fewer  than  a  thoufand  fail  -}  and  after  all,  his  fuc- 
cefs  in  that  enterprife  is  afcribed  more  to  his 
good  fortune  in  paflingthe  Britifh  fleet  in  a  thick 
fog,  without  being  obferved,  than  to  his  fuperior 
force I83.  The  prodigious  praifes  that  were  be- 
llowed on  Conftantius,  for  this  exploit  of  re- 
covering Britain,  afford  another  proof  of  its  great 
importance,  on  account  of  its  naval  force.  cc  O 
"  happy  victory  !  (cries  his  panegyrift)  compre- 
ec  hending  many  victories  and  innumerable  tri- 
*c  umphs.  By  it  Britain  is  reftored  5  the  Franks 
cf  exterminated  i  and  many  nations  which  had 
<c  confpired  together  are  conftrained  to  make 
<c  fubmiffion.  Rejoice,  O  invincible  Casfar ! 
"  for  thou  haft  conquered  another  world  ;  and 
u  by  reftoring  the  glory  of  the  naval  power  of 
<c  Rome,  haft  added  to  her  empire  a  greater 
"  element  than  the  whole  earth  l84." 

Soon  after  the  re-union  of  Britain  to  the  Ro-   Coum  pi 
man  empire,  her  feas   and   coafts    began   to   be 


the  baxon 

fhoie. 


[8*  Oflian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  96.     Pomponius  LsetuSj  c.  2. 
LmpbelTt  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  v.  1.  p.  ai,  &c. 
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again  infefted  by  the  Saxon  pirates;    who   not 
only  feized  fhips  at  fea,  but  frequently  landed 
and  plundered  the  country.     This  obliged  the 
Romans  not  only  to  keep  a  ftrong  fleet  in  the 
Britifh  feas  and  ports,  for  cruifing  againft  thefe 
rovers,   but  alfo  to  build  and  garrifon    feveral 
forts  on   the   coafts,    to  prevent  their  defcents. 
This  fleet  and  thofe  forts  were  put  under  the  im- 
mediate  command  of  an  officer  of  high  rank, 
who   had  the   title  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon 
fhore  in  Britain  I8\     By  thefe  prudent  arrange- 
ments, the  Britifh  trade  and  marine  were  pro- 
tected,   and    flourifhed  as   long    as   the   Roman 
power  continued  in  its  vigour. 
Trade  ami        The  Britons  fufFered  as  much  in  their  maritime 
Ihippingof  affajrSj   aS  they  did  in  any  other  refpect,   by  the 
ftroyed  by    departure  of  the  Romans.     The  Roman  fleets 
thrtm-cof     an^  garrifons  being  withdrawn,   the  Britifh  fhips 
fco-       became  an   eafy   prey  to  the  Frank  and  Saxon 
pirates  at  fea,  and  were  not  fecure  even  in  their 
harbours.      This  obliged  all    the   mod   wealthy 
chants  to  retire,   with  their  fhips  and  effects, 
into  the  interior  provinces  of  the  empire;    and 
left  this  ifland,   divefted  of  its  molt  natural  and 
only  fecure  defence,  a  powerful  maritime  force, 
capable  of  maintaining  the  dominion  of  the  fur- 
rounding  leas,   fupported  by  a  flourifhing  an4 
extenfive  commerce. 

i*5  See  Chap.  III.  fea.  3. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

tfhe  hiftory  of  the  manners,  virtues y  vices,  remark- 
able  cuftoms,  language,  drefs,  diet,  and  diver- 
/ions  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  fir  ft 
invafion  of  it  by  the  Romans,  under  Julius  Cafar> 
A.  A.  C.  55.  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons, 
A.  D.  449. 

THE   hiftory  of  manners  will  probably  be  Hiftory  of 
efteemed,  by  many  readers,  the  mod  agree-   ^"tain- 
able  and  entertaining  part  of  hiftory.      Thofe  inS- 
who  are  much  amufed  with  obferving  the  various 
humours,  paffions,   and  ways  of  mankind  in  real 
life,  or  with  the  juft  and  lively  reprefentations 
of  them  upon  the  ftage,    will  perufe  with  plea- 
fure  a  delineation  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
characters  of  .nations  in  their  feveral  ages,  if  it 

T  4  is 
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is  faithfully  drawn  by  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian, 
For  by  fuch  a  delineation,  a  people  are  brought 
again  upon  the  field,  as  they  were  in  the  fuo 
ceffive  periods  of  their  hiftory ;  and  are  made  to 
pafs  in  review  before  the  reader,  who  hath  there- 
by an  opportunity  of  hearing  their  language, 
feeing  their  drefs,  diet,  and  diverfions  -,  and  of 
contemplating  their  virtues,  vices,  fingular  hu- 
mours, and  mod  remarkable  cuftoms;  which 
cannot  fail  to  afford  him  an  agreeable  entertain- 
ment. 

Ufcfui.  This  part  of  hiftory  is  alfo  the  moft  ufeful  and 

interefting  -}  efpecially  to  thofe  who  are  concerned 
in  the  adminiflration  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
government  of  ftates  and  kingdoms.  It  ,is  of 
much  greater  importance  to  princes  and  politi- 
cians to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  real 
characters,  the  virtues,  vices,  humours,  and 
foibles  of  the  nations  which  they  govern,  and  of 
thofe  with  whom  they  have  political  connections, 
than  to  be  perfect  mafters  of  the  mofl  minute 
detail  of  all  the  battles  they  had  ever  fought. 
This  is  fo  certain  and  evident,  that  it  needs 
neither  proof  nor  illuflration. 

The  moft  But  this  mofl  agreeable  and  important  part  of 
hiftory  is  by  many  degrees  the  moft  difficult, 
and  on  that  account  hath  been  the  moft  neglected, 
and  the  worft  executed.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
for  the  moft  intelligent  and  fagacious  travellers, 
after  they  have  fpent  feveral  years  in  a  country, 
vifited  all  its  provinces  and  cities,  learnt  its  lan^ 
guage,  and  converfed  familiarly  with  its  inha- 
bitants 
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jbitants  of  all  ranks,  to  form  juft  and  clear  con- 
ceptions of  its  national  character  and  manners ; 
efpeciaily  if  it  is  a  country  where  the  people  enjoy 
much  freedom  of  thinking,  fpeaking,  and  a&- 
;  ing,  according  to  their  various  humours  and  dif~ 
j  pofitions.  How  difficult  muft  it  then  be  for  an 
hiftorian  to  give  a  precife,  extenfive,  and  well- 
fupported  defcription  of  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  a  nation,  in  a  very  ancient  period,  of 
which  there  are  few  remaining  monuments  ;  and 
at  the  diftance  of  feventeen  and  eighteen  centuries 
from  the  age  in  which  he  lives  ?  This  obfer- 
vation  is  made  with  a  view  to  befpeak  the 
indulgence  of  the  public,  to  the  miftakes  and 
imperfections  that  may  be  difcovered  in  the  fol- 
lowing delineation  of  the  national  character  and 
manners  of  the  ancient  Britons  when  they  were 
fir  ft  invaded  by  the  Romans. 

The  climate  of  a  country  hath  fo  great  an  in-  Climate  of 
fluence  on  the  conftitutions,  tempers,  and  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants,  that  it  is  proper  to  pay 
fome  attention  to  the  accounts  which  are  given  us 
by  the  moft  ancient  writers,  of  the  climate  of  this 
iftand  in  their  times  \  This  is  the  more  necef- 
iary,  becaufe  it  appears  from  thefe  accounts, 
that  the  comparative  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  in 
this  iGand,  and  on  the  oppofite  continent  of  Gaul, 
were  very  different  in  thofe  times  from  what  they 
are  at  prefent ;  fo  that  a  confiderable  change  muft 
have  happened  in  the  climate  of  one  of  thcfc 
countries,  perhaps  of  both. 

1  L'Efprit  ties  Loix,  I.  14,  15,  16,  17. 
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Coidnefs  Several  ancient  authors  of  the  bell:  authority 


and  warm-   ipeak  in  very  ftrong  terms  of  the  coidnefs  of  the, 
iids  ot        climate  in  Gaul,  and  of  the  extreme  rigour  of  its 

Britain.  m  -  o 

ters.  C(  Colder  than  a  Gallic  winter,"  was  a 
kind  of  proverb  among  the  Romans2;  and  if  the 
following  defcription  of  one  of  thefe  winters  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  be  a  jult  one,  it  was  a  very 
expreflive  proverb.  cc  Gaul  is  grievoufly  infeiled 
<c  with  froft  and  fnow.  For  in  winter,  when  the 
Ci  air  is  cloudy,  fnow  falls  inflead  of  rain ;  and 
<c  when  it  is  clear,  the  waters  of  the  greater! 
fc  rivers  are  fo  ftrqngly  frozen,  that  the  ice  forms 
cc  a  natural  bridge  5  over  which  not  only  a  few 
ff  travellers,  but  whole  armies,  with  all  their 
fC  loaded  waggons,  pafs  without  danger.— But 
cc  as  the  ice  on  thefe  rivers  is  extremely  fmooth 
u  and  flippery,  they  cover  it  with  foaw,  that 
tc  they  may  go  over  it  with  the  greater  fafety. — 
cc  Such,  in  a  word,  is  the  exceffive  feverity  of 
"  the  winter,  and  the  piercing  coidnefs  of  the 
"  air  in  Gaul,  that  it  produceth  neither  vines 
"  nor  olives 3." 

If  there  was  any  truth  in  this  defcription,  which 
is  in  part  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  other 
writers,  the  climate  of  Gaul  mud  have  been 
much  colder  in  thefe  times  than  it  is  at  prefent  4. 
On  the  contrary,  the  climate  of  Britain  feems  to 
have  been  remarkably  mild  and  temperate  in  that 
remote  period.  Julius  Csfar,  who  made  two 
expeditions  into  Britain,  and  fpent  the  greateft 


2  Petron.  Satyr,  p.  ic.  3  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  25,  26, 

4  Pelloutier  Hilt.  Celt.  c.  12.  p.  120. 
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part  of  fevcral  years  in  Gaul,  fays  in  exprefe 
terms,  "  That  the  climate  of  Britain  is  milder 
cc  than  that  of  Gaul,  and  the  cold  not  fo  in- 
iC  tenfe  V  This  is  confirmed  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Tacitus,  who  (if  he  did  not  refide  fome 
time  in  Britain  himfelf)  received  his  information 
from  his  father-in-law  Agricola,  who  lived  fix 
whole  years  in  this  ifland,  vifited  almoft  every 
corner  of  it,  and  was  therefore  very  capable  of 
forming  a  right  judgment  of  its  climate6.  It  be- 
longs rather  to  the  naturalifl  than  the  hiflorian, 
to  account  for  this  change  in  the  comparative 
flate  of  the  atmofphere  of  thefe  two  countries. 
We  may  however  obferve,  that  the  mildnefs  of 
the  air  of  Britain  was  no  fmall  happinefs  to  irs 
inhabitants  in  thofe  times,  when  they  were  [~o 
imperfectly  clothed  ;  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  its  being  fo  well  peopled.  The  air  of  this 
iiland  was  not  fo  remarkable  in  this  period  for 
its  ferenity,  as  for  its  mildnefs.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  rains  were  very  frequent,  and  the  air 
was  much  loaded  with  vapours,  and  obfcured 
with  mifts  and  fogs7.  This  obfervation  of  Ta- 
citus is  confirmed  by  almoft  every  page  of  the 
poems  of  Oflian  ;  in  which  there  are  innumerable 
allulions  to  the  fogs,  mills,  and  clouds  of  Cale- 
donia 8. 

Upon  the  whole,    the  ciimate  of  Britain,    \.\ 
the  period  we  are   now  confidering,  appears  to 

5  Cxf.  dcBcl.Gal.  !.  5.  c.  12.  6  Tncit. 

7  Id.  :nsof  Oflhn,  paffim.     Dr.  Blair's  E 

tation,  p.  55,   56 — 59- 
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have  been  moderately  warm  in  fummer,  and  not 

exceffively  cold  in  winter  -,   but  rather  more  rainy, 

damp,  and  cloudy  than  it  is  at  prefent,  when  its 

woods  are  cut  down,  and  its  lakes  and  marfnes 

drained 9.     Such  a  temperature  of  the  air  was  not 

unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  ftrength  of  the 

bodies  of  men  and  other  animals. 

Faceofthe       The  face  of  this  country  made  a  very  different 

covered       appearance  when  it  was  firft  invaded  by  the  Ro- 

with  mans  from  what  it  doth  at  prefent.     For  though 

the    pofition    of  its   vales   and    mountains   hath 

always  been  the  fame,  yet  fo  many  of  thefe  were 

then  covered  with  woods,  that  the  whole  ifland 

was  faid  to  have  been  Horrida  Sylvis  *Q.     Some 

of  thefe  woods  were  of  immenfe  extent,  and  in  a 

manner  covered  whole  countries  M.     The  famous 

foreft  of  Anderida  was  no  lefs  than  one  hundred 

and  twenty  miles  in  length,   and  thirty  miles  in 

breadth :   and  the  Saltus  Caledonius  was  probably 

ftill    more   extenfive.     The   very    towns  of  the 

ancient   Britons,    and    their   places   of  worfhip, 

were  a  kind  of  forefts  -,   fo  much  did  the  country 

abound  with  them,   and  fo  greatly  did  the  people 

delight  in  them  IX.     One  of  the  chief  difficulties 

the  Romans  met  with  in  pufhing  their  conquefts 

in   this   ifland,    was  that  of  making   their   way 

through  thefe  woods,  and  guarding  againft  the 

failles  of  the  Britons  from  their  forefts  *\     This 

9  Herodian,  1.  3.  c.  47.  IO  Leland's  Itinerary,  v.  6.  p.  104. 

*T  Camd.  Brit.  v.  1.   p.  195.  Mr.  Pegge's   DiiTcrtaiion  on   the 
Coritani,  p.  123,  124,  Sec. 

*»  SeeChap.  II.  Chap.  V.  u  CaefardeB^l  Gal.l.  5.C.  15. 19, 
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obliged  them  to  make  cuts  through  the  woods  as 
they  advanced,  fo  broad,  that  they  might  be  in 
no  danger  of  a  furprife  ;  and  they  afterwards 
cleared  away  much  greater  quantities  of  them  for 
the  fake  of  agriculture. 

Many  parts  of  Britain,  when  it  was  firft  in-  Bogsand 
vaded  by  the  Romans,  were  full  of  bogs  and 
marfhes,  or  covered  with  (landing  waters.  This 
had  probably  been  occafioned  in  fome  places  by 
inundations  of  the  fea,  and  in  others  by  accidental 
obftrucYions,  and  overflowings  of  rivers ;  by 
which  the  waters  being  fpread  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  allowed  to  ftagnate,  formed 
either  pools  or  marfhes.  However  this  might 
be,  thefe  extenfive  fens  and  marfhes  'prefented. 
another  great  obftructicn  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
Romans,  and  gave  the  Britons  a  confiderable 
advantage  againft  them  3  by  their  being  better 
acquainted  with  them,  and  more  accuftomed  to 
pais  them.  This  the  P^omans  felt  very  fenfibly 
in  one  of  the  fir  ft  battles  with  the  Britons,  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  This  acYion  happened  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  at  a  place 
where  the  overflowing  of  that  river  had  made  a 
large  marfh  :  cc  This  the  Britons  patted,  being 
tc  acquainted  with  thefe  places  that  were  firm  at 
Cl  bottom,  and  fordable  ;  but  the  Romans  ran  a 
"  great  rifle  in  following  them  ;  and  many  pur- 
"  fuing  too  rafhly,  fell  among  unpaflable  bogs, 
M  and  loft  their  lives  'V 

u  Dio.  Caff.  1.  60. 

After 
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Drained  After  this,   the  Romans,    as  they    advanced, 

mans.  drained  many  of  thefe  fens,   and  made  the  moil 

■folid  roads  through  them,  with  bridges,  where 
thev  were  neceflary.  The  emperor  Severus,  in 
his  famous  expedition  into  Caledonia,  met  with 
little  oppofition  from  the  enemy,  but  with  almoft 
infrirmountable  obftacles  from  the  woods  and 
fens,  with  which  the  country  was  covered. 
cc  Severus  entered  Caledonia,  where  he  had  end- 
<c  lefs  fatigues  to  fuftain ;  forefts  to  cut  down, 
Cf  mo  r  a  fie  s  to  drain,  and  bridges  to  build.  The 
£C  waters  too  extremely  incommoded  his  troops, 
cc  infomuch  that  fome  of  the  foldiers,  being  able 
<f  to  march  no  farther,  begged  of  their  compa- 
*c  nions  to  kill  them,  that  they  might  not  fall 
<c  alive  into  their  enemies  hands.  In  a  word, 
cc  Severus  loft  no  fewer  than  fifty  thou  land  men 
<c  in  this  expedition;  though  he  fought  no  battle, 
€C  and  faw  no  enemies  in  a  body  *5."  It  is  ob- 
ferved  that  Northumberland,  the  Merfe§  Tiviot- 
dale,  and  the  Lothians,  th©  countries  through 
which  Severus  marched  his  army,  are,  to  this 
day,  remarkably  clear  of  wood,  and  very  little 
incommoded,  with  marines.  Such  a  mighty 
change  did  the  Romans  make  in  the  natural,  as 
well  as.  political  (late  of  the  countries  which  they 
conquered!  For,  by  thefe  falutary  works  of 
cutting  down  forefts,  and  draining  lakes,  fens, 
and  maribes,  they  not  only  made  a  molt  agree- 
able alteration  on  the  face  of  the  country,  and 

f5  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  -Severe 

gained 
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gained  great  quantities  of  ground  for  pafturage 
and  agriculture,  but  they  even  rendered  the  very 
air  and  climate  more  ferene.and  dry  ;  and  made 
this  illand,  in  all  refpects,  a  more  pleafant  and 
healthful  refidence  than  it  had  been  in  its  natural 
and  uncultivated  flate. 

Though  we  have  fufiicient  reafon  to  believe  P«fon*  of 
that  all  mankind  are  of  one  fpecies,  and  defcended  Britons. 
from  one  original  pair,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  now,  and  hath  long  been,  a  moft 
prodigious  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of 
'different  countries  in  the  colour,  ftature,  fhape, 
and  llrength  of  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the 
faculties  of  their  minds  ,fi.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  the  hiftorian  to  account  for  this  difference  ; 
but  as  the  perfcnal  accomplifhments  of  a  people 
form  an  eilential  part  of  their  national  character, 
they  merit  our  particular  attention  in  a  hiftory  of 
their  manners. 

It  hath  been  obferved  by  feveral  authors,  that  the  Perfons  of 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany,  Gaul,  Spain,  and>  theG-r- 
Britain,  bore  a  very  great  refemblance  to  each   Gauls,  and 
other,  both  in  their  perfons  and  manners:  and  this  ve"y01^ueh 
obfervation  is  confirmed  by  many  tefiimonies  of  alike- 
Greek  and  Reman  writers17.      This   was   more 
particularly  true  of  the  Gauls  and  South  Britons, 
who  appear  to  have  been  the  very  fame  kind  of 
people  in  all  refpecls  3    fo  that  whatever  is  faid  of 
the  perfons,  manners,  and  cuftorns  of  the  one, 

16  Ililtuirc  Naturclle,  par  M.  Dc  Baffon,  8vo.  Paris  176c).  torn.  5. 
J7  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c  14..  p.  92.     Pellouti 
des  Cclks,  1,  z,  c.  i.  p.  \<jC. 
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may  be  applied  to  the  other,  with  little  variation, 
and  few  exceptions  IS.  "  Thofe  Britons  who  live 
cc  neareft  Gaulj  are  very  like  the  Gauls ;  which 
ff  is  probably  owing  to  their  being  defcended 
<f  from  the  fame  original  flock,  and  their  dwelling 
<c  almoft  in  the  fame  climate19."  A  modern 
writer  hath  been  at  great  pains  to  prove,  that  the 
Caledonians,  or  Britons  of  the  North,  bore  a 
greater  refemblance  to  the  Germans  than  to  the 
Gauls10.  This  had  alfo  been  obferved  by  Ta- 
citus, with  refpect  to  their  perfons ;  and  probably 
proceeded  from  the  greater  fimilarity  of  their 
climate  and  way  of  life  ".  The  truth  feems  to 
be,  that  all  the  Celtic  nations  who  inhabited  the 
weftcrn  provinces  of  Europe,  were  originally  the 
fame  people;  and  in  procefs  of  time  differed  a 
little  from  each  other,  according  to  their  different 
degrees  of  civilization  and  intercourfe  with 
ftrangers,  and  the  different  climates  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  poffeiTed. 
Perfons  of  The  ancient  Britons  were  remarkable  for. the 
Wgttii!  largenefs  of  their  bodies  and  tallnefs  of  their 
and  fair.  ftature.  "  The  Britons  (fays  Strabo)  exceed  the 
"  Gauls  in  ftature ;  of  which  I  had  ocular  de- 
"  monilration.  For  I  faw  fome  young  Britons 
"  at  Rome,  who  were  half  a  foot  taller  than  the 
cc  talleft  men".'  The  Caledonians,  or  North 
Britons,  feem  to  have  been  moft  remarkable  for 
their  large  limbs  and  high  ftature;   and  in  that 


'8  CjefardeBeLGal.l.  5.  c.  12.  «9  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  n* 

ife  M'Pherfon's  Differtation,   12.  p.  154. 

*»  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  11.  a*  Strabo,  1.  5.  p.  aooi 
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refpect  bore  the  greateft  refemblance  to  the  Ger- 
mans, who  are  allowed,  by  all  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  to  have  exceeded  all  the  reft  of 
mankind  in  the  fize  and  ftature  of  their  bodies23. 
The  ancient  Britons  are  not  fo  much  celebrated 
for  the  elegance  of  their  fhape  and  figure,  as  for 
their  bulk.  Strabo  defcribes  the  Britifh  youths 
which  he  faw  at  Rome,  as  of  a  loofe  contexture 
of  body  ;  not  Handing  very  ftreight  or  firm  on 
their  legs,  nor  having  any  thing  very  fine  in  their 
features,  or  the  turn  of  their  limbs  24.  This 
appearance  might,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to 
their  youth.  The  ancient  Gauls  were  very  famous 
for  the  foftnefs,  plumpnefs,  and  whitenefs  of 
their  bodies,  and  for  the  fairnefs  of  their  com- 
plexions :  in  all  which  they  were  at  leafi  equalled 
by  fuch  of  the  ancient  Britons  as  were  clothed, 
and  did  not  paint  a\  The  Britifh  ladies,  in  par- 
ticular, greatly  excelled  in  fairnefs,  and  in  the 
whitenefs  and  foftnefs  of  their  perfons.  The 
bofom  of  one  of  thefe  Britifh  beauties  is  com- 
pared by  Oflian,  to  the  down  of  the  fwan, 
"  when  flow  flie  fails  the  lake,  and  fidelong 
<c  winds  are  blowing  2V'  The  Britons  had  alfo 
fair  or  yellow  hair,  though  in  many  various  gra- 
dations ;  and  in  general  not  lb  white  as  that  of 
the  Gauls 27.  The  hair  of  the  Caledonians  is 
faid  to  have  been  for  the  moPr.  part  of  a  reddifli 
icaft  3  and  that  of  the  Silures,  or  people  of  South 


»J  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  11.     Pcllor.tier,  J.  1.  p.  197. 

iral  o,  I.  5.  j>.  200.  *\  Pel]   utter,  I.  I.  p.  198. 

i.is  of  Oflian,  v.  1.  p.  58.  *7   Strabo,  1,  c.  p.  200. 

Vol.  II.  U  Wales, 
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Wales,  mod  commonly  curled  as.  All  the  Celtic 
nations  had  blue  eyes  ;  which  feems  to  have  been 
efleemed  a  great  beauty  by  the  ancient  Britons 
in  both  fexes  *9.  Their  enemies  obferved  that 
they  had  an  uncommon  fiercenefs  in  their  looks, 
efpecially  when  they  advanced  to  battle,  that 
was  apt  to  ftrike  terror  into  thofe  who  beheld 
them  3°.  Their  voices  too,  when  they  exerted 
them  with  a  defign  to  excite  terror,  were  exceed- 
ingly loud,  horrid,  and  frightful31.  cc  Now 
cc  Fingal  arofe  in  his  might,  and  thrice  he  reared 
cc  his  voice.  Cromla  anfwered  around,  and  the 
"  fons  of  the  defart  flood  ftill  3\" 
strong  and  The  Britons  and  other  Celtic  nations  were 
patiento^  n0  le**s  remarkable  for  the  great  ftrength,  than 
toil  and  for  the  great  bulk  of  their  bodies 33.  The  fol- 
u  g  '  lowing  defcription  of  Fingal  and  Swaran  wreft- 
ling,  muft  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  prodigious 
ftrength  of  thefe  two  chieftains.  cc  Their  finewy 
<c  arms  bend  round  each  other;  they  turn  from 
"  fide  to  fide,  and  drain  and  ftretch  their  large 
cc  fpreading  limbs  below.  But  when  the  pride 
fC  of  their  ftrength  arofe,  they  fhook  the  hill 
<c  with  their  heels ;  rocks  tumble  from  their 
<c  places  on  high 3  the  green  headed  bullies  are 
"  overturned  3VJ 

28  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  11. 

£9  Pelloutier,  1. 1.  p.  203.  Ofiian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  37,  v.  1.  p.  36. 
3°  Caefarde  Bel.  Gal.  1.  1.  c.  39.  *x  Cluver.  German. 

Antiq.  p.  96.  3Z  OfTian*s  Poems,  v.  x.  p.  56* 

3  J  Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  I.  1.  c.  1. 
*4  GiTian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  6a,  63. 
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For  though  this  description  is  highly  poetical, 
it  was  certainly  intended  to  exprefs  the  extra- 
ordinary ftrength,  as  well  as  art,  of  thefe  royal 
wreftlers.  The  ancient  Britons  were  likewife 
very  fwift  of  foot,  and  excelled  in  running, 
fwimming,  wreftling,  climbing,  and  all  kinds 
of  bodily  exercifes,  in  which  either  ftrength  or 
fwiftneis  were  required35.  They  were  alfo  very 
patient  of  pain,  toil,  and  hardfhips  of  various 
kinds.  "  The  Maeatas  and  Caledonians  are 
<f  accuftomed  to  fatigues,  to  bear  hunger,  cold, 
<c  and  all  manner  of  hardships.  They  run  into 
tc  the  moralTes  up  to  the  neck,  and  live  there 
"  feveral  days  without  eating36.'1  But  what 
many  of  the  Roman  hutorians  have  obferved 
concerning  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  was  pro- 
bably true  likewife  of  the  Britons  :  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  bearing  much  heat  or  thirfl ; 
and  that  they  exerted  their  ftrength  with  fomuch 
violence  on  their  firft  aflault  upon  an  enemy, 
that  it  was  foon  exhaufted37.  In  a  word,  the 
ancient  Britons  appear  to  have  been,  in  general, 
a  tall,  ftrong,  nimble,  and  comely  people;  and 
having  good  constitutions,  and  living  in  a  fimple 
and  frugal  manner,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  that 
many  of  them  lived  to  a  very  great  age.  <f  Some 
<c  of  the  people  of  Britain,  fays  Plutarch,  live 
<c  one  hundred  and  twenty  years39." 

15  OlfiarTs  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  40.  42.     Herotliar»,  1.  3.  c.  47. 
I«  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicto  in  Sever. 

37  Liv.  Hilt.  1.  35.  c.  5.     Tacit.  <le  Morib.  Gcr.  c.  4.  Floras.. 
1.  2.   c.  4.  3&  Plutarch,  npud  Camd.  Biir.  v.  1.  p.  xliv. 
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Genius  of 
the  ancient 
Bi-itons. 


As  the  following  poetical  picture  of  an  ancient 
Briton,  in  the  prime  of  his  ftrength  and  beauty, 
was  drawn  from  the  life  by  the  hand  of  a  mafter, 
and  correfpends  with  the  reprefentation  given 
above,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fct  it  before 
the  reader  :   <c  Was  he  white  as  the  inow  of  Ard- 


ven 


Blooming  as  the  bow  of  the 


(h 


ower 


ic  Was  his  hair  like  the  mift  of  the  hill,  foft  and 
fc  curling  in  the  day  of  the  fun  ?  W7as  he  like 
"  the  thunder  of  heaven  in  battle  ?  Fleet  as  the 
Cf  roe  of  the  defart 39  ?" 

Nature  feems  to  have  been  no  lefs  liberal  to  the 
Celtic  nations,  and  in  particular  to  the  Gauls  and 
Britons,  in  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of 
their  minds,  than  in  the  formation  of  their  bodies. 
The  Gauls  are  reprefented,  by  all  the  ancient 
authors  who  fpeak  of  them,  as  an  acute  and  in- 
genious people,  very  capable  of  acquiring  any 
art  or  fcience  to  which  they  applied40.  But  the 
Britons,  if  we  may  believe  one  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  both  nations,  and  very  well  qua- 
lified to  form  a  judgment  of  them,  were  ftili 
more  acute  than  the  Gauls,  and  had  a  happier 
genius  for  the  acquifition  of  the  fciences.  Julius 
Agricola  loaded  the  noble  youths  of  Britain, 
who  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman  language 
and  learning,  with  praifes ;  and  declared  that 
they  excelled  the  youths  of  Gaul  in  genius  4I. 
Though  we  ihouid  fuppofe,  that  the  memories 


39  Offian's  Poems,  v.  i.   p*  90. 
$  ji,*p.  354-    Strabo,  I.4.  p.  195. 


4o  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5. 
4t  Tacit,  vita  Agiic.  c.  21, 

of 
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of  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  naturally  better 
than  thofe  of  other  men,  yet  they  muft  have  be- 
come very  ftrong  and  tenacious,  by  continual 
exercife;  as  they  were  their  only  books  and  re- 
cords, and  the  repofitories  of  all  their  knowledge 
of  every  kind41.  The  imaginations  of  a  people 
who  delighted  fo  much  in  poetry  as  the  ancient. 
Britons,  and  who  courted  the  Mufes  with  fo 
much  ardour,  and  (if  we  may  judge  from  their 
few  remains)  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  muil  have 
been  very  warm  and  lively  43. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  difcover  the  natural  paf-  Reigning 
fions  and  difpofitions  of  the  hearts  of  a  highly  fhe^nTient 
refined  and  polifhed  people j  but   thefe  appear  Britons: 
confpicuous,    and  without  difguife,  in  thofe  who 
are  but  emerging  from  the  favage  date,  and  in 
the  firft  Itages  of  civilization.     It  was  this  that 
enabled  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  defcribe, 
fo   diftinctly   as  they  have  done,    the   reigning 
pafTions  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons. 

All  the  Celtic  nations  are  reprefented  as  into-  p^ 
lerably  proud  and  vain 4+.  Thefe  pafTions  are 
faid  to  have  appeared  in  many  different  ways. 
They  were  apt  to  break  out  into  vain  and  boaftful 
language;  magnifying  their  own  prodigious  va- 
lour and  wonderful  exploits,  in  the  mod  hyper- 
bolical drains;  and  at  the  fame  time  depreciating 
and    reviling  others,    efpecially  their  enemies, 

4*  Calif  de  Bel.   Gal.   1.  6.   c.  14. 

43  Oman's  Poems.  44  Arrian.  exped.  Alex.  p.  ir. 
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with  as  little  referve  or  decency 45.  But  this 
might,  perhaps,  be  as  much  owing  to  the  na- 
tural franknefs  of  their  tempers,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  times,  as  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of 
vanity.  This  paffion  too,  it  is  faid,  made  them 
often  engage  in  very  rafh  and  defperate  enter- 
prifes,  through  a  prefumptuous  confidence  in 
their  own  ftrensth  and  courap-e  j  and  rendered 
them  alio  infolent  and  overbearing  in  profperity. 
In  a  word,  their  vanity  appeared  in  a  way  we 
could  hardly  have  expected;  in  their  fondnefs 
for  finery,  and  pride  of  drefs  and  ornament46. 
Anger.  As  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  of  a 

fanguine  complexion  and  temperament  of  body, 
fo  they  were  naturally  of  a  choleric  and  fiery 
fpirit,  fubject  to  fudden  and  violent  tranfports  of 
rage  and  paffion47.  This  made  them  very  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  and  extremely  apt  to 
engage  in  broils  and  quarrels ;  efpecially  when 
the  natural  warmth  of  their  temper  was  inflamed 
with  intoxicating  liquors45.  They  then  fet  no 
bounds  to  their  rage  and  fury,  but  proceeded  to 
the  mod  bloody  extremities  on  the  moil  trifling 
provocations.  This  paffion  had  even  a  great  in- 
fluence in  their  public  councils  and  national  con- 
duel,  by  precipitating  them  into  unnecefiary 
wars,  and  making  them  profecute  thefe  wars  as 

4-5  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  29.  p.  35a. 

46  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.   196.     Tacit.  Annal.  I.  2.   c.    14.     Diod. 
Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  27.  p.  351.     Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  197. 

47  Seneca  de  Ira,  1.  j.  c.  2.       43  Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  15.  c.  12. 
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they  were  prompted  by  blind  impetuous  rage, 
and  not  under  the  direction  of  prudence.  "  In 
<f  this  manner,  fays  Seneca,  thefe  barbarians  en- 
<<  gage  in  war.  As  fuon  as  their  fiery  paf- 
u  fionate  fpirits  apprehend  they  have  received  the 
M  fmallefr  injury,  they  fly  to  arms,  and  rufh 
<f  upon  their  enemies,  without  order,  fear,  or 
"  caution49." 

All  the  Celtic  nations  were  naturally  of  a  Courage 
bold,  intrepid,  and  fearlefs  fpirit,  defpifing  and  tempt  of 
even  courting  dangers.  If  we  may  believe  fome  danger* 
ancient  authors,  they  carried  this  contempt  of 
danger  to  an  extravagant  height.  cc  I  am  in- 
"  formed  (fays  TElian)  that  the  Celts  are  of  all 
ic  mankind  the  mod  forward  in  expofing  them- 
<c  felves  to  dangers.  They  reckon  it  fo  igno- 
*  minious  and  fhameful  a  thing  to  fly,  that  they 
c<  will  not  retire  from  an  inundation  of  the  fea, 
"  or  from  a  falling  or  a  burning  houfe.  Nay, 
"  fome  of  them  are  fo  fool -hardy  as  to  take 
"  arms,  and  rulh  into  the  fea  in  a  ftorm,  bran- 
r  difhing  their  fwords  and  fpears,  as  if  they  de- 
■  figned  to  wound  and  terrify  the  very  waves50." 
Strabo  thinks  this  account  fabulous  and  incre- 
dible; but  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  a  ferocious  peo- 
ple, who  elteem  the  encountering  of  danger  their 
greateft  glory,  will  or  will  not  do51. 

The  following  description  of  daring  and  in- 
trepidity in  an  ancient  Britifh  chieftain,  is  pa- 

49  Seneca  de  Ira,  I.  3.  c.  3.   Polyb.  1.  2.  p.  122. 

.Elian,  var.  Hill.  1.  \z.  c.  23.  S'  Strabo,  1.  7.  p.  *93« 
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rallel  to  the  mod  incredible  and  romantic  pare 
of  the  above  account.  <c  My  foul  brightens  in 
cc  danger — I  am  of  the  race  of  fteel  5  my  fa- 
"  thers  never  feared — Cormar  was  the  flrft  of 
cc  my  race.  He  fported  through  the  dorms  of 
<<  the  waves*  His  black  fkiff  bounded  on  ocean, 
cc  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of  the  blaft.  A 
cc  fpirit  once  embroiled  the  night.  Seas  fwell, 
<c  and  rocks  refound.  Winds  drive  along  the 
Cf  clouds.  The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire, 
<c  He  feared,  and  came  to  land  :  then  blufhed 
€<  that  he  feared  at  all.  He  ruined  a^rain  among: 
cc  the  waves,  to  find  the  fon  of  the  wind.  Three 
<c  youths  guide  the  bounding  bark ;  he  flood 
<c  with  the  fword  unfheathed.  When  the  low- 
c:  hung  vapour  pafTed,  he  took  it  by  the  curling 
cc  head,  and  fearched  its  dark  womb  with  his 
cc  fteel.  The  fon  of  the  wind  forfook  the  air. 
<c  The  moon  and  ftars  returned  5V  Such  was 
the  boidnefs  air!  intrepidity  of  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Britons,  that  they  defpifed  even  death  itfelf 
in  its  moft  frightful  forms 53. 
Ferocity,  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Britain 

were  accufed,  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
of  being  ferocious,  cruel,  and  fanguinary  in 
their  difpoHtions  -,  and  there  feems  to  have  been 
fome  appearance  of  truth  in  this  accufation  54. 
When  they  were  greatly  heated  with  refentment 
and  fiufhed  with  victory,   it  cannot   be  denied 

p  Oflian's  Poems,  v.  i.  p.  39.  53  Lucan.  Pharfal.  1.  1. 

54  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt.  torn.  1.  1.  s.  c.  18.  p.  556. 
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that  they  were  apt  to  purfue  their  vengeance  too 
far,  and  to  be  guilty  of  unneceiTary  and  (hock- 
ing cruelties.  The  behaviour  of  the  Britons 
under  Boadicia,  at  the  beginning  of  their  in- 
furrection,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  Tacitus  and 
Dio,  affords  an  example  of  this,  too  crrenuVe 
to  humanity  to  be  here  related  5S.  But  the  cruel 
and  provoking  treatment  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  infolent  conquerors,  may  be 
willy  pleaded  as  fome  extenuation  of  the  ex- 
qeiTcs  of  which  they  were  guilty  on  that  oc- 
cafion  i  and  the  commonnefs  of  fuch  exceiTes 
.g  all  bold  and  warlike  nations  before  they 
are  thoroughly  civilized,  is  a  proof  that  there 
was  nothing  peculiarly  atrocious  and  bloody  in 
the  difpolitions  of  our  Britiiri  ancestors.  On  the 
contrary,  the  poems  of  our  mofl  ancient  Britifh 
bard  abound  with  fcntiments  of  the  greater!  gen- 
tlenels  and  humanity  e>:preffed  by  his  heroes 
towards  their  vanquifhcd  enemies.  Cf  Tne  light- 
<c  ning  of  my  fword  is  againft  the  flrong  in 
<c  battle  :  but  peaceful  it  lies  by  my  fide  when 
<{  warriors  yield  in  war — I  am  no  fire  to  low- 
"  laid  foes  :  I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the 
"  brave56." 

The  ancient  Gauls  are  reprefented  by  Cjefar  as   Curiofity 
a   people   of  the   mod  impatient  and   infatiable  |jty  «ih-" 
curiofuy,  and   at  the  fame  time  extremely   ere-   ^^ 
riulous:  and  it   is   not  improbable  that  the  an-   fancj. 

SS  Tacit.  Anml.  I.  ja..  c.  -;-:.    Dio  in  Ncron. 
5*  Offin's Poems,  v.  1.  p,  75,  v.  s.  p.  14S. 
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cient  Britons,  who  were  in  all  refpects  fo  like 
them,  had  the  fame  difpofitions.  "  It  is  a 
<c  cuftom  in  Gaul  to  flop  travellers,  and  oblige 
<c  them  to  tell  all  they  know  or  have  heard ; 
<c  and  the  common  people  gather  in  crowds  about 
"  merchants  in  the  ftreets,  and  force  them  to 
iC  declare  whence  they  came,  and  to  commu- 
<s  nicate  all  their  news  5  and  fo  much  are  they 
u  affected  with  thefe  news  (which  are  often  no 
€C  better  than  mere  fictions),  that  in  confequence 
<c  of  them  they  engage  in  the  moll  precipitate 
<c  undertakings,  of  which  they  have  foon  reafon 
sc  to  repent  5V  It  is  plainly  enough  infinuated 
by  Tacitus,  that  the  Britons  were  infected  with 
the  fame  political  curiofity  and  credulity,  and 
thereby  eafily  precipitated  into  rafh  enterprifes 
and  wars.  Ficklenefs  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been 
one  of  the  natural  and  national  foibles  of  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  5S.  This  indeed  is  a 
necefiary  confequence  and  confeant  concomitant 
of  credulity  and  rafhnefs.  For  thofe  who  be- 
lieve haftily  and  engage  raQily,  are  apt  to 
abandon  their  opinions  and  enterprifes  with  equal 
levity. 
Their  It  is  no  fmall  di  fad  vantage,  that  we  are  under 

a  neceflity  of  taking  our  accounts  of  the  natural 
temper  and  difpofitions  of  our  Britilh  anceftors, 
for  the  moft  part,  from  thofe  who  neither 
elteemed  nor  loved  them  j    and  who  evidently 

57  CsefiY  deBel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  5.         5^  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  21. 
Casfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  2.  c.  1.  1.  4.  c.  5. 
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difcover  a  greater  propenfity  to  cenfure,  than  to 
commend.  Thefe  unfavourable  judges,  how- 
ever, at  the  fame  time  that  they  reprefent  them 
as  naturally  proud,  paftionate,  cruel,  curious, 
credulous,  ram,  and  fickle,  cannot  help  acknow- 
ledging that  they  were  a  brave  and  ingenious 
people,  ftrangers  to  duplicity  and  malignity  of 
ipiritj  of  a  grateful,  tractable,  and  docile  dif- 
polition,  when  they  were  well  treated;  and,  in  a 
worci,  that  many  of  them  wanted  neither  great- 
nefs  nor  goodnefs  of  heart 59. 

Such  were  the  natural  difpofitions  and  pre- 
vailing pafrions  of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  is 
now  time  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  their  moral 
qualities,  their  mod  confpicuous  virtues,  and 
moft  notorious  vices. 

The  ancient  Britons  were  no  lefs  remarkable 
than  the  other  Celtic  nations  for  their  love  of 
liberty  and  abhorrence  of  flavery,  and  for  the 
bravery  which  they  exerted  in  preferving  the 
one,  and  defending  themfelves  from  the  other. 
They  fubmitted  with  pleafure  to  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  princes,  which  was  mild  and 
legal ;  but  they  were  ftruck  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  being  reduced  to  fervitude.  It  was 
to  this  well-known  paflTion  of  theirs  for  liberty, 
that  their  leaders  conftantly  addrefTed  themfelves 
in  ail  their  harangues,  to  excite  them  to  fight 
bravely  again  ft  the  Romans;  and  it  was  this 
powerful  paflion  that  actually  animated  them  to 

59  Penoutitr  Hi  ft.  Celt.  torn.  1.  1.  n.  c.  13.  p.  4-93,  494.. 
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make  fo  long  and  obftinate  a  refinance  to  that 
all-fubduing  people,  as  well  as  many  bold  at- 
tempts to  make  off  their  yoke6".  So  great  an 
abhorrence  had  the  Caledonians,  of  fubjection  to 
the  Romans,  that  many  of  them  put  their  own 
wives  and  children  to  death  with  their  own  hands, 
when  they  defpaired  of  being  able  to  preferve 
them  from  flavery  by  any  other  means  6I.  The 
character  which  Tacitus  gives  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  even  after  they  had  fubmitted  to  the 
P.oman  government,  but  before  they  were  ener- 
vated by  Roman  luxury,  is  probably  very  juft, 
and  is  certainly  very  honourable.  cc  The  Bri- 
cc  tons  are  a  people  who  pay  their  taxes,  and 
Ci  obey  the  laws  with  pleafure;  provided  no  ar- 
<c  bitrary  illegal  demands  are  made  upon  them; 
<f  but  thefe  they  cannot  bear  without  the  greateft 
cc  impatience.  For  they  are  only  reduced  to  the 
cc  ftate  of  fubjeds,  not  of  flaves6\" 

Valour  in  war  was  the  moil  admired  and  po- 
pular virtue  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Their  na- 
tural courage,  arifing  from  the  foundnefs  and 
vigour  of  their  conflitutions,  was  raifed  to  an 
enthufiaftic  height  by  many  powerful  incen- 
tives 6Z.  They  were  accuiromed,  almoft  from 
their  infancy,  to  handle  arms;  and  to  fing  the 
g-lorious  actions  of  their  anceftors.  This  in- 
fpired  their  young  hearts  with  impatient  defires 

Co  Tacit.  Annal,  1.  12.  c.  34.  1.  14.  c.  35.  Vita  Agric.  c.  30, 
31,  32.  Xipiiiliri.  ex  Dione  in  Neron. 

61  Tacii.  vita  Agric.  c.  38.  6z  Id.  i'oid.  c.  13. 

*3  Id.  ibid.  c.  11.    Hercdian.  1.  3.  c.  47. 
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to  be  engaged  in  war.  cc  The  fword  of  Artho 
"  was  in  the  hand  of  the  king  5  and  he  looked 
c<  with  joy  on  its  poliihed  ftuds  :  thrice  he  at- 
fC  tempted  to  draw  it,  and  thrice  he  failed — 
fc  Althan  !  he  faid  with  a  fmile,  haft  thou  be- 
cc  held  my  father  ?  Heavy  is  the  fword  of  the 
cc  king;  furely  his  arm  was  Ilrong.  O  that  I 
<c  were  like  him  in  battle,  when  the  rage  of  his 
cc  wrath  arofe  ! — Years  may  come  on,  O  Al- 
<c  than,  and  my  arm  be  ftrong64."  A  great 
part  of  their  youth  was  fpent  in  martial  exer- 
cifes,  in  which  they  were  carefully  instructed  by 
the  ableft  matters65.  As  they  advanced  in  years, 
they  were  made  fully  fenfible  that  every  thing  in 
life  depended  on  their  valour:  that  the  (miles  of 
the  fair,  the  favour  of  the  great,  the  praifes  of 
the  bards,  and  the  applaufes  of  the  people,  and 
even  happinefs  after  death,  were  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  brave  and  daring  exploits  in  war. 
<c  Mine  arm  refcued  the  feeble,  the  haughty 
Cf  found  my  rage  was  fire — For  this  my  fathers 
cc  fhali  meet  me  at  the  gates  of  their  airy-halls, 
<f  tall,  with  robes  of  light,  with  mildly-kindled 
<c  eyes66."  When  they  arrived  at  manhood, 
arms  were  put  into  their  hands,  in  the  public 
affembly  of  their  countrymen,  with  much  So- 
lemnity and  pomp  ;  and  from  thenceforward 
war  became  the  chief  delight  and  bufinefs  o'' 
their   lives,    from     whence    they    derived    their 

t'r  OfT-ar.'s  Poem:,  v.  2.  p.  i3.  65  Id.  ibid.  v.  x.p,  30. 

2.  p.  149,  1  50. 
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glory  and  their  fupport.  Thofe  muft  have  been 
poltroons  indeed,  who  were  not  rendered  brave 
by  fuch  an  education,  and  by  fo  many  powerful 
motives  to  valour67. 

Hofplta-  Hofpitalitv   and    kindnefs    to    Arrangers    was 

lity.  ... 

another  of  the  mod  fhining  virtues  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  and  of  all  the  other  Celtic  na- 
tions68. As  foon  as  they  beheld  the  face  of  a') 
Ilranger,  all  their  haughtinefs  and  ferocity  were 
laid  afidej  they  felt  the  fincereft  joy  at  his  ar- 
rival, accofted  him  with  the  mod  friendly  greet- 
ings, and  gave  him  the  warmed  invitations  to 
enter  their  doors,  which  flew  open  for  his  re- 
ception69. It  was  even  long  efteemed  infamous 
by  the  ancient  Britons,  for  a  chieftain  to  fhut 
the  door  of  his  houfe  at  all ;  f<  left  (as  the  bards 
c<  expreflfed  it)  the  ftrangers  fhould  come  and 
cc  behold  his  contracted  foul70."  As  foon  as  a 
flranger  accepted  the  friendly  invitation,  and 
entered  the  hofpitable  door,  water  was  prefented 
to  him  to  wafh  his  feet;  and  if  he  received  and 
ufed  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  delivered  his  arms 
to  the  rnafter  of  the  houfe,  it  was  underftood  as 
an  intimation  that  he  defigned  to  favour  him 
with  his  company  for  fome  time,  at  leaft  one 
night71.  This  diftufed  joy  over  the  whole  man- 
fion,  the  mufic  of  the  harp  arofe,  and  an  enter- 
tainment was  immediately  prepared  and   ferved 

67  Pelloutier  Kid.  Celt.  torn.  i.  1.  a.  c  n.  15.  &*  Id.  ibid. 

t(5  DioJ.  Sicul.  1.  5.  p.  215.  7°  Oflian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  9» 

?*  Qiraldus  Cambreniis  Defciipt.  Camb.  c.  10. 
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up,  as  fumptuous  and  abundant  as  the  enter- 
tainer could  afford71.  After  the  entertainment 
was  finifhed,  the  hod  might,  without  any  breach 
of  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  enter  into  a  familiar 
converfation  with  his  gueft,  afk  his  name,  from 
whence  he  came,  whither  he  was  going,  and 
fuch  queftions73.  As  long  as  the  flranger  (laid, 
his  perfon  was  efteemed  facred  and  inviolable, 
the  feafon  was  devoted  to  feftivity,  and  every 
amufement  in  the  power  of  his  hoft  was  pro- 
cured for  him,  to  make  him  pafs  his  time 
agreeably,  and  prolong  his  flay  7*.  Before  his 
departure,  it  was  ufual  for  the  flranger  to  ex- 
change a  fword,  fpear,  fhield,  or  fome  piece  of 
armour  with  his  hofpitable  entertainer;  and  thefe 
they  both  preferved  with  religious  care,  as  marks 
of  mutual  friendfhip,  and  the  rights  of  hofpi- 
tality eftablifhed  between  them  and  their  families 
and  pofterity75.  This  virtue  of  hofpitality  con- 
tinued to  be  practifed  long  after  this  period,  by 
the  genuine  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Britons  in 
Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland76;  nor  is 
it  quite  banifhed  from  fome  of  the  moft  unfre- 
quented parts  of  thefe  countries,  where  it  is  moft 
neceffary,  even  to  this  day77. 

It  is  a  little  uncertain  whether  or  not  we  ought  Chafotj;, 
to  reckon  chaftity  among  the  national  virtues  of 

?J  GirnlJus  Cambrenfis  Defcript.  Camb.  c.  10. 

7J  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  z2.         74  Csefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  6.  c.  %%, 

75  OjTian's  Poemr,,  v.  1.  p.  134.. 

7C  Girald.Cambren.  Defcriot.  Camb.  c.  10. 
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the  ancient  Britons.     If  we  could  depend  upon 
the  truth  of  fome  anecdotes  related  of  them  by 
ancient  authors,  we  fhould  be  led  to  think  that 
they  were  not  very  delicate  or  fcrupulous  in  that 
point.     In    particular,  if  we  may   believe  Dio, 
the  people  of  Caledonia,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the 
qmperor  Severus,  had   all   their  wives   in   com* 
mon,  and  brought  up  all  their  children  in  com- 
mon,  as  not  knowing  to  what  father  any  of  them 
belonged78.     To    confirm  this   account,  he  re- 
lates a  pretended  converfation  between  the  em-' 
prefs   Julia,    and   the    wife   of  Argetocoxus,    a 
Britifh  prince  -,   in  which  the  emprefs  having  up- 
braided the  Britifh  ladies  for  this  promifcuous 
intercourfe,  the  other  made  a  fmart  reply,  not 
denying,  but  retorting  the  charge  on   the  Ro- 
man ladies  79.     Csefar  gives  much  the  fame  ac- 
count of  the  Britons  of  the   South  in  his  time, 
in  this  refpect.     cc  Ten  or  twelve  perfons,  who 
<c  are  commonly  near  relations,  as  fathers,  fons, 
<c  and  brothers,  all  have  their  wives  in  common, 
"  But  the  children  are  prefumed  to  belong  to 
cc  that  man  to  whom  the  mother  was  married80." 
There  are  feveral  confiderations,  however,  which 
may  juftly   make  us  diftruft  the   truth  of  thefe . 
accounts.     It  is  very  probable  that  Csfar,  Dio, 
and  others  were  deceived   by  appearances,  and 
were  led  to  entertain  this  opinion  of  the  promif- 

78  Xiphilin.  ex  Bione  Nicaeo  in  Sever,  79  Id.  ibid. 

2°  Qefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  14, 
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cuous  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  among  the  an- 
cient Britons,  by  obferving  the  promifcuous 
manner  in  which  they  lived,  and  particularly  in 
-which  they  flept.  The  hbufes  of  the  Britons 
were  not  like  ours  at  prefent,  or  like  thofe  of 
the  Romans  in  thofe  times,  divided  into  feveral 
diftinct  apartments ;  but  confided  of  one  large 
circular  room  or  hall,  with  a  fire  in  the  middle; 
around  which  the  whole  family,  and  vifitants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  flept  on  the  floor, 
in  one  continued  bed  of  ftraw  or  rufhes 8x. 

This  excited  unfavourable  fufpicioris  in   the 

minds  of  ftrangers,  accuftomed  to  a  more  de- 
cent  manner  of  living;  but  thefe  fufpicions 
were  probably  without  foundation.  For  the  an- 
cient Germans,  who  were  in  many  refpects  ex- 
tremely like  the  ancient  Britons,  and  lived  in 
the  fame  promifcuous  and  crowded  manner,  were 
remarkable  for  their  chaftity  and  conjugal  fide- 
lity82". Nay,  though  the  posterity  of  the  Bri- 
tons continued  to  live  in  the  fame  manner,  both 
in  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  many 
ages  after  this  period,  it  is  well  known  to  have 
had  no  ill  effect  on  their  morals S3.  If  we  con- 
fulc  the  poems  of  our  molt  ancient  Britifh  bard, 
who  was  cotemporary  with  the  hiftorian  Dio, 
and  much  better  acquaintcxl  with  the  manners  of 
his   country  than  any  foreigner  could  be;  they 

81  Girald.  Catpbren.  Defcript.  Carab.  c.  10. 
8*  Tacit,  dc  morib.  Gennan.  c.  iS,  19. 

«J  Id.  ibid.  Dr.  M'Phcrfon's  Differtation,  p.  140. 
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abound  with  the  mod  beautiful  defcriptions  of 
the  modefty,  innocence,  and  virtue  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  ladies,  and  the  honour  and  conjugal  affec- 
tion of  both  fexes8\  It  will  perhaps  be  diffi- 
cult to  produce  a  more  affecting  example  of  the 
tendernefs  and  warmth  of  wedded-love  on  both 
fides,  when  all  circumftances  are  duly  confidered, 
than  is  contained  in  the  following  fhort  tale. 
<c  They  told  to  Son-mor  of  Clunar,  that  his 
"  brother  was  flain  by  Cormac,  in  fight.  Three  | 
<e  days  darkened  Son-mor  over  his  brother's 
cc  fall.  His  fpoufe  beheld  the  filent  king,  and 
<c  forefaw  his  fleps  to  war.  She  prepared  the 
cc  bow  in  fecret,  to  attend  her  biue-fhielded 
cc  hero.  To  her  dwelt  darknefs  at  Atha,  when 
<£  he  was  not  there — From  their  hundred  flreams,  I 
Ci  by  night,  poured  down  the  fons  of  Alnecjma. 
cc  They  had  heard  the  fhield  of  the  king,  and 
cc  their  rage  arofe.  In  clanging  arms  they 
€S  moved  along  towards  Ullin  of  the  groves. 
cc  Son-mor  ftruck  his  fhield,  at  times,  the  leader; 
<f  of  the  war. 

<f  Far  behind  followed  Sul-allin  (beautiful 
"  eye)  over  the  ftreamy  hills.  She  was  a  light 
<c  on  the  mountain,  when  they  croffed  the  vale 
cc  below.  Her  fleps  were  (lately  on  the  vale, 
£f  when  they  rofe  on  the  moffy  hill.- — She  feared 
<c  to  approach  the  king,  who  left  her  in  echoing 
"  Atha.  But  when  the  roar  of  battle  rofe; 
"  when   hoft  was   rolled  on  hofl;    when   Son- 

84  Poems  of  Offian,  paflim. 
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c  mor  burnt  like  the  fire  of  Heaven  in  clouds ; 
c  with  her  fpreading  hair  came  Sul-allin;  for 
c  me  trembled  for  her  king — He  ftopt  the  rum- 
c  ing  flrife  to  fave  the  love  of  heroes — The  foe 
c  fled   by    night — Son-mor    flept    without    his 
f  blood  ;  the  blood  which  ought  to  be  poured 
f  on  the    warrior's   tomb85."     It  is   impoffible 
that  a  people  who  were  capable  of  fuch  tender 
feelings,  could   be   in   general   ignorant,  or  re- 
gardlefs    of  the    laws    of  chailicy    and   virtuous 
love;  though   fome    individuals    amongfl    them 
might  be  brutal  in  their  difpofitions  and  man- 
ners. 

The  truth  is,  the  laws  of  matrimony  appear  Conjugal 
to  have  been  held  as  facred,  and  the  violations 
of  them  as  odious  among  the  ancient  Britons  as 
among  the  Germans.  The  univerfal  indigna- 
tion of  the  Brigantes  againft  their  queen  Car- 
tifmandua,  on  account  of  her  gallantries,  is  a 
fufficient  proof  of  this.  <c  Cartifmandua,  queen 
"  of  the  Brigantes,  was  a  princefs  famous  by 
cc  the  luftre  of  her  race,  the  greatnefs  of  her 
**  power,  and  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
"  Romans.  But  her  manners  being  corrupted 
tc  by  profperity,  me  became  wanton  and  luxu- 
<c  r.ious;  and  defpifing  her  hufband  Venutius, 
<c  bellowed  her  perfon  and  crown  on  Vcl  loca- 
ls, her  armour-bearer.  This  flagitious  deed 
"  proved  the  total  ruin  of  her   family;   her  en- 


's Oflian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  127,   128. 
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<c  raged  fubjects  embracing  the  party  of  her  in- 
cc  jured  hufband86." 
Frugality.        A  frugal  parfimonious  fimplicity  in  their  way 
of  life,  hath  been  commonly   reckoned  among 
the    virtues   of   uncivilized   nations    (who   had 
made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  arts),  and  particu- 
larly of  the  ancient   Britons  S7#     But  this   fim- 
plicity, in  thefe  circumftances,  is  not  properly  a 
virtue,  as  it  is  the  effect  of  necefiity,  rather  than  . 
of  choice;   and  owing  rather  to  their  ignorance, 
than   to  their  contempt  of  luxury.     It  will  by- 
and-bye   appear,  that  though  the   ancient  Bri- 
tons could,  and  very  often  did  live  upon  little! 
they  had  no  averfion  to  indulge  their  appetites' 
when   they   had    an  opportunity.      Accordingly' 
the  Romans  did  not  find  it  a  difficult  tafk  to 
draw  them  off  from  their  boafted  fimplicity  of 
living,  and  to  give  them  a  tafte  for  luxury  and 
magnificence.     cc   From    uiing    (fays   Tacitus) 
cc  our-  language  and  drefs,  they  proceeded,  by 
<c  degrees,  to  imitate   our  vices   and  luxuries, 
cc  our  porticos,  baths,  and  fumptuous  entertain- 

r  r  *.     '  88     >> 

cc  ments  . 
Sincerity.  Sincerity  and  plain-dealing  are  virtues  to 
which  the  ancient  Britons  had  probably  a  jufter 
claim.  Fawning,  flattery,  and  deceit,  are  not 
the  vices  of  a  brave  unpolifhed  people,  who  are 
commonly  frank  and  open-hearted,  and  fpeak 
their  real  fentiments  without  difguife.     This  is 

'?<s  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  3.C.45.         87  Diod.  Sicul.  I.9.  c.  ai.p.  34.7. 
ss  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  21. 
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the  character  which  is  given  by  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  of  the  ancient  Britons.  cc  Their  manners 
<(  are  plain  and  fimple,  and  they  are  abfolute 
cc  ftrangers  to  the  pernicious  cunning  and  diffi- 
ff  mulation  of  the  men  of  our  times89." 

The  ancient  Britons,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  Social af- 
were  famous  for  the  warmth  of  their  natural  af- 
fections, their  duty  to  their  parents  and  fu- 
periors,  and  their  inviolable  attachment  to  their 
friends  and  family.  All  the  young  men  of  a 
clan  or  family  treated  the  old  men  with  the  re- 
flect and  duty  due  to  parents  -3  and  thofe  of  the 
fame  age  behaved  toward  one  another  as  bre- 
thren90. Nothing  could  equal  the  refpect,  af- 
fection, and  inviolable  attachment  which  every 
family  bore  to  its  head  or  chieftain.  For  his 
fafety  and  honour  every  one  of  his  friends  and 
followers  was  always  ready  to  expofe  his  own 
life  to  the  mofl  imminent  danger91.  In  a  word, 
all  the  members  of  a  clan  or  family  were  ani- 
mated, as  it  were,  with  one  fpirit;  and  who- 
ever did  an  injury,  or  offered  an  affront  to  one 
of  them,  drew  upon  himfelf  the  refentment  of 
the  whole  9\  This  family  affection  or  clanfhip 
reigned  long  among  the  pofterity  of  the  ancient 
Britons  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is 
hardly  yet  extinguished93. 

89  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  ii,  p,  347. 

9^  Nicol.  Damafcen.  apud  Stobarum,  Serm.  37.  p.  nS. 

V  Tacit,  de morib.  German,  c.  14.  9»  Id.  ibid.  c.  21. 

93  Oflian'a  Pocmi,  v.  2.  p.  107,  108. 
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Vices  of    >     Though  it  is  moft  agreeable  to  contemplate 
Britons.      ^e  fa*r  an^  beautiful  fide,  either  of  national  or 
particular  characters;  yet    our   regard   to    truth 
obliges  us  to  reverfe  the  medal,  and  take  a  fhorc 
view  of  the  moft  remarkable  national  blemifhes 
'  and  vices  of  our  Britifh  anceftors. 
Fondnefs  The  extravagant  fondnefs  of  the  ancient  Bri- 

for  war.  tons^  and  0f  a}j  tne  other  Celtic  nations,  for 
war,  and  the  favage  delight  which  they  took  in 
fhedding  the  blood' of  thofe  whom  they  thought 
proper  to  efteem  their  enemies  for  little  or  no 
reafon,  though  it  appeared  to  themfelves  a  vir- 
tue, was  certainly  a  moft  odious  and  pernicious 
vice.  War  was  the  chief  bufinefs,  delight  and 
glory  of  the  Britifh  chieftains  and  their  martial 
followers,  as  well  as  of  the  petty  princes  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  and  their  attendants54-. 
Thefe  battling  chiefs,  and  their  ferocious  itiir- 
midons,  thought  all  their  time  loft  that  they 
fpent  in  peace,  were  unhappy  when  they  were 
not  engaged  in  fome  martial  expedition,  and 
tranfported  with  joy  when  they  heard  of  an  ap- 
proaching foe95.  Far  from  being  anxious  about- 
the  juflice  of  the  quarrel,  they  defired  only  to 
fight  and  conquer,  imagining  that  valour  and 
victory  rendered  every  thing  right  and,  honour- 
able; agreeable  to  their  famous  maxims — 
<f  That  they  carried  all  their  rights  on  the  points 
ec  of  their  fwords  -,  and  that  all  things  belonged 
"  to  the  brave,  who  had  courage  and  ftrength 

$4- Pelloutier  Hift.  desCelt,  1.  2.  c.  11.  p.  406.        9?  Id.  ibid. p.  411. 
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cc  to  feize  them96."  This  fatal  fondnefs  for 
war,  and  this  total  perverfion  of  all  the  mod 
natural  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  were  the 
fources  of  innumerable  crimes  and  calamities 
among  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  other  ancient 
nations  of  Europe. 

Robbery  was  another  criminal  practice  to  Robbery, 
which  the  ancient  Britons  were  too  much  ad- 
dicted, Dio  reprefents  this  as  one  of  the  chief 
employments  of  the  Maeatae  and  Caledonians, 
on  which  they  very  much  depended  for  their  fub- 
fiftence  07.  Like  the  ancient  Germans,  they  did 
not  efleem  it  either  criminal  or  difgraceful,  but 
rather  a  brave  and  honourable  action  to  rob  and 
plunder  the  territories  of  the  neighbouring  ftates  ; 
efpecially  if  any  national  feud  or  rivalfhip  fub- 
fifted  between  them  and  thefe  Hates  9\  In  a  time 
of  peace,  it  was  ufual  for  the  Britifli  chieftains 
to  engage  in  fome  plundering  expedition,  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  forgetting  the  ufe  of  arms : 
and  it  was  chiefly  with  the  booty  which  they 
collected  in  thefe  expeditions,  that  they  fupported 
and  rewarded  their  followers".  Thefe  ideas 
and  manners,  fo  deftructive  to  the  fecurity  of 
property,  and  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
ibciety,  fubfifted  too  long  among  the  pofterity  of 
the  ancient  Britons  IC°. 

Sloth,  or  want  of  induftry,  was  one  of  the  molt  sloth, 
prevailing  vices  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  of  all 

r/>  Tit.  Liv.  I.  5.  c.  35.  97  Xiphilin.  exDioneNicaeoin  Sever. 

»«  Cacfarde  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  23. 

99  Id.  ibid.  -Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  14. 
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the  other  Celtic  nations.  This  did  not  proceed 
from  natural  inactivity  of  fpirit,  or  unwieldinefs 
of  body  (for  they  were  remarkable  for  the  viva- 
city of  the  one,  and  the  agility  of  the  other),  but 
from  their  miftaken  notions  of  what  was  great 
and  honourable.  Educated  in  the  midft  of  arms, 
and  accuflomed  from  their  infancy  to  hear 
nothing  admired  or  celebrated  but  valiant  deeds 
in  war,  they  looked  upon  every  profeflion  but 
that  of  arms  as  diilionourable  j  and  on  every 
employment  but  war,  as  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
fpirit ,01.  To  fuch  an  extravagant  height  did  the 
ancient  Caledonians  and  other  Britons  carry 
thefe  abfurd  and  pernicious  notions  of  honour, 
that  they  imagined  that  thofe  who  followed  any 
other  employment  but  that  of  arms,  not  only 
lived  defpifed,  and  died  unlamented,  but  that 
their  fouls  after  death  hovered  in  the  lower 
regions,  among  fens  and  marines,  and  never 
mounted  the  winds,  nor  mingled  with  the  fouls 
of  warriors  in  their  airy  halls.  cc  To  fight  is 
cc  mine — I  rufh  forth,  on  eagle  wings,  to  feize 
€C  my  beam  of  fame — In  the  lonely  vale  of 
cc  dreams, ,  abides  the  little  foul — Years  run  on, 
"  feafons  return,  but  he  is  ftill  unknown. — In 
<c  a  blaft  comes  cloudy  death,  and  lays  his  grey 
cc  head  low.  His  ghoft  is  rolled  on  the  vapour 
cc  of  the  fenny  field.  Its  courfe  is  never  on  hills, 
<c  or  mo  fly  dales  of  wind  I0V  Accordingly,  the 
Britifh.  chieftains    and    their    martial   followers 

Joi  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt.  La.  c.  3.  u. 
10i  Offian's  Poems,  v.  z.  p.  76, 
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thought  it  far  below  them  to  put  their  blood - 
ftained  hands  to  any  ufeful  labour.  When  they 
were  not  employed  in  their  deftructive  trade  of 
war ;  in  the  chace,  the  image  of  war ;  or  in  fome 
predatory  expedition ;  they  (though  not  fo  un- 
active  as  the  ancient  Germans)  fpent  too  much 
of  their  time  in  ihameful  indolence,  or  more 
fhameful  riot I03.  Nay,  not  only  were  the  induf- 
trious  labourers  defpifed,  but  alio  plundered,  by 
thefe  fons  of  violence,  v/ho  feized  the  fruits  of 
their  labours  as  their  lawful  prey.  cf  My  pointed 
cc  fpear,  my  fharp  fword,  and  mining  fhield, 
<c  (faid  an  old  Celtic  warrior)  are  my  wealth  and 
<c  riches.  With  them  I  plough,  with  them  I 
<c  reap,  with  them  I  make  my  wine,  with  them 
u  I  procure  univerfal  homage  and  fubrniffion. 
cc  Whoever  dare  not  refift  my  pointed  fpear,  my 
cc  fharp  fword,  and  mining  fhield,  falls  proftrate 
cc  on  his  knees  before  me,  and  adores  me  as  his 
cc  lord  and  king  10V  Where  fuch  fentiments 
and  manners  as  thefe  prevailed,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  labour  languiflied,  and  that  the  mod  necef- 
fary  and  ufeful  arts  were  much  neglected. 

Drunkennefs,  or  an  exceftive  fondnefs  for  in-  Drunken- 
toxicating  liquors,  is  reprefented  by  many  Greek  ncls- 
and  Roman  authors  to  have  been  the  predominant 
and  reigning  vice  of  all  the  Celtic  nations  I05.  As 
the  ancient  Britons  were  of  the  fame  origin,  and 
had  the  fame  national  fpirit  and  manners  with 
the  Germans,    Gauls,    and   other    Celtes,    they 

,0*  TacJl  •  ►.German,  c.  T 5.       «'  *  Athcnams,  1. 15.  c.  14. 
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were  probably  infecled  alfo  with  this  vice.     The 
following  account  which  is  given  of  the  drunken- 
nefs  of  the  Gauls,  and  their  intemperate  love  of 
wine,  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  may  therefore,  with- 
out injuftice,    be  applied  to  thofe  Britons  who 
had  come  from  Gaul  and  fettled  in  this  ifland, 
and   to  their  pofterity   for   feveral  'generations, 
<c  The  exceiilve   coldnefs    and    badnefs   of  the 
cc  climate    is    the   reafon    that  Gaul    produceth 
(S  neither  grapes  nor  olives.     The  Gauls  being 
cc  deftitute  of  theie  fruits,  make  a  ftrong  liquori 
ci  of  barley,  which  they  call  Zithus.     They  alfo 
<c  make  a  kind  of  drink  of  honey,  diluted  with] 
Cf  water.     Of  wine,  which  is  imported  to  them] 
C€  by  merchants,  they  are   fond  to  diflraclion ; 
cc  and  drink  it  to  excefs,  until  they  are  either 
Cf  overpowered  with  fleep,   or  inflamed  with   aj 
<c  kind  of  madnefs — Quarrels  often  arife  amongft; 
cc  them  when  they  are  over  their  cups,  and  they 
<c  {tart  up  and  fight  in  a  mort  furious  manner, 
cc  without  the  leait  regard  to  their  fafety,  or  even; 
cc  to  life,c6."     The  Caledonians  feem  to   have) 
delighted  greatly  in  ftrong  exhilarating  liquors, 
called,  in  the  poetical  language  of  their  bards, 
cc  the  joy   and   ftrength   of  the   fhell,"    becaufe1 
they  drank  it  out  of  fhells.    cc  Now  on  the  fide  of 
c<  Mora,   the   heroes  gathered   to  the  feaft.     A  j 
€<  thpufand  aged  oaks  are  burning  to  the  wind. 
cc  — The  ftrength  of  the  fliells  goes  round.     And 
"the  fouls  of  the  warriors  brighten  with  joy  IOY* 

105  Lied.  SictU.  1.  5.  c.  29,  30.  p.  352. 
*°7  Of&an's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  74. 
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In  the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  which  are 
feldom  vifited  by  flrangers,  many  of  the  cuftoms 
of  the  ancient  Britons  were  long  preferved  ;  and 
amongft  others,  the  manner  and  excefs  of  their 
drinking;  which  are  thus  defcribed  by  one  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  them  :  cc  The  manner 
<f  of  drinking  ufed  by  the  chief  men  of  the  ifles, 
ce  is  called  in  their  language  Streak,  i.  e.  a 
"  round,  for  the  company  fat  in  a  circle  ;  the 
"  cup-bearer  filled  the  drink  round  to  them, 
"  and  all  was  drunk  out,  whatever  the  liquor 
<f  was,  whether  flrong  or  weak.  They  con- 
<c  tinued  drinking  fometimes  twenty-four,  fome- 
f*  times  forty-eight  hours.  It  was  reckoned  a 
cc  piece  of  manhood  to  drink  until  they  became 
"  drunk  :  and  there  were  two  men  with  a  bar- 
<c  row  attending  punctually  on  fuch  occafions. 
"  They  flood  at  the  door  until  fome  became 
<c  drunk,  and  they  carried  them  upon  the  bar- 
(C  row  to  bed,  and  returned  again  to  their  pod, 
ce  as  long  as  any  continued  frefh  ;  and  fo  carried 
"  off  the  whole  company  one  by  one,  as  they 
"  became  drunk  IC3."  The  truth  is,  that  man- 
kind in  all  ages,  efpecially  in  cold  climates, 
have  been  at  great  pains  to  procure  fur  ihem- 
fclves  exhilarating  and  intoxicating  liquors, 
h  cheered  their  fpirits,  warmed* their  hearts, 
filled  their  minds  with  joy  '°9.  In  the  firft 
fkages  of  civilization,  when  arts  and  commerce 
ir  infancy,  fuch  liquors  were  obtained 

■   ■     D 
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with  much  difficulty;  and  therefore,  when  theyi 
had  procured  them,  they  fwaliowed  them  with' 
much  eagernefs>  and  little  moderation. 
Remark-  Befides  the ,  virtues   and   vices   of  a  people, 

tom  "f '  ftriSAy  *°  called,  there  are  certain  cuftoms,  habi- 
the ancient  tudes,  and  ways  of  acting 'in  the  common  affairs 
ntons.  0f  }jfe5  which  are  indifferent  as  to  their  morality,) 
but  claim  our  attention  as  they  diftinguifh  one! 
nation  from  another,  and  difcover  their  various 
circurnftances  and  characters.  Of  this  kind 
are — -The  different  ranks  and  claffes  into  which 
a  people  are  divided — The  modes  in  which  they 
accoft  each  other,  and  exprefs  their  civilities— 
The  manner  in  which  the  fexes  treat  one  another 
~The  ceremonies  of  their  marriages — The  way 
of  bringing  up  their  children — The  rites  of  fe- 
pulture — The  folemnities  of  their  declaring  war, 
and  making  peace,  &c. 

As  foon  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  are 
formed  into  dates  and  kingdoms,  they  mufl  be 
divided  into  different  ranks  and  claffes.  In  the 
firft  and  fimpleft  ftages  of  fociety,  the  diftinctions 
of  rank  and  degrees  of  fubordination  are  but  few. 
This  was  the  cafe  both  in  Gaul  and  Britain, 
when  thefe  countries  were  firft  invaded  by  the 
Romans.  "  In  Gaul  (fays  Casfar)  there  are 
cc  only  two  claffes  of  men  who  enjoy  any  con- 
t€  fiderable  degree  of  honour  and  diftinftion  $ 
<c  which  are  the  nobles,  and  the  Druids  "\  It 
was  exactly  the  fame  in  Britain.  The  diftin- 
guifhed  honours  and  immunities  of  the  Druids 

*«  Caef.  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13. 
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have   been   already  defcribed  "\      The   nobles 
were  the  chieftains  or  heads  of  the  feveral  clans 
or  families  of  which  each  little  kingdom  con- 
firmed.    Thefe  chieftains  were  all  equal  in  dig- 
nity, though  different  in  power,   according  to 
the  number  of  their  followers.     The  common 
people  were  all  nearly  upon  a  level ;  and,  if  we 
may  believe  Caefar,    fo  fubmifTive  to   the  will, 
and  dependent  upon   the  power  and  bounty  of 
the  nobles,   that  their  condition  was  not  many 
decrees  better  than    that   of  flaves  I13.     In   the 
lowed  rank  were  fuch  as  had  been  taken  in  war, 
or  by  fome  other  means  reduced  to  actual  flavery. 
Thefe  unhappy  perfons  were  the  property  of  their 
refpective  mailers,  and  were  either  fold  or  given 
in  prefents,  like  any  other  property  II+.     In  the 
following   fpeech  of  Bofmina,   the  daughter  of 
the  famous  Fingal,  an  hundred  captive  maids  are 
given  away  with  as  little  ceremony  as  an  hundred 
horfes,    or    an    hundred  hawks.      "  Son   of  the 
cc  diftant  Sera,  begun  the  mildly  blufhing  maid, 
cc  come  to  the  feafl  of  Morven's  king,  to  Selma's 
cc  (haded  walls.     Take  the  peace  of  heroes,   O 
cc  warrior,   and  let  the  dark  fword  reft  by  thy 
<c  fide. — And  if  thou  chufeft  the  wealth  of  kings, 
cc  hear  the  words  of  the  generous  Aldo'. — He 
cc  gives  to  Erragonan  hundred  fteeds,   the  chil- 
cc  dren  of  the   reign  ;   an  hundred  maids  from 
<c  diftant  lands  ;  an  hundred  hawks  with  flutter- 
cc  ing  wing  that  fly  along  the  iky  1IS." 

i»  See  Chap.  II.  ";  (  al.  !.  6.  c 
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Modes  of  As  foon  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  begin 
to  live  in  fociety,  they  adopt  certain  modes  of 
addrefs,  by  which  they  exprefs  their  attention, 
refpectj  and  good-will  to  each  other,  according 
to  their  various  ranks.  Thefe  modes  of  addrefs 
and  civility  have  been  very  different  in  different 
countries,  and  in  the  fame  country  at  different 
times.  The  fame  action  or  gefture  which  in  one 
country,  at  one  period,  hath  paffed  for  the  higheft 
refinement  of  politenefs,  and  as  exprefiive  of  the 
greater!:  refpecl,  in  another  country,  or  at 
another  time,  hath  been  efieemed  the  mod 
fhocking  rudenefs,  and  unpardonable  affront 11<5. 
This  is  indeed  th£  proper  province  of  fancy  and 
fafhion,  in  which  they  reign  with  arbitrary  fvvay, 
and  difcover  their  whimfical  capricious  natures 
uncontrolled  by  reafon.  Though  the  ohferva- 
tion  of  thefe  modes  and  fafhions  of  behaviour  is 
of  no  fmall  importance,  as  long  as  their  authority 
fubfilts,  yet  they  are  of  fo  fickle  and  fleeting  a 
nature,  fo  apt  to  arife  and  reign  for  a  time,  and 
then  to  decay  and  be  forgot  for  ever,  that  it  is 
quite  impoflible  to  give  a  regular  hiftorical 
deduction  of  them  in  any  country;  and  therefore 
we  muft  be  contented  with  a  very  brief  account 
of  fome  few  of  the  mod  remarkable  of  them  in 
every  period. 

It  hath  been  a  very  ancient  cuitom,  which  hath 
prevailed  almofS:  in  all  countries,  for  men  to 
approach    their  fuperiors,    efpecially  perfons   of 

•    nS  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  *v.  i.  p.  328. 
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very  high  rank,  and  to  exprefs  their  refpect  for 
them  with  geftures  and  ceremonies  very  much 
refembling  thofe  with  which  they  approached 
their  altars,  and  exprefled  their  veneration  for 
the  objects  of  their  religious  worfhip.  The  affec- 
tions which  they  intended  to  exprefs  towards 
thefe  different  objects  being  of  the  fame  kind, 
they  were  naturally  led  to  exprefs  them  in  the 
fame  manner.  Of  this,  examples  might  be 
brought  from  the  hiftory  of  every  age  and  coun- 
try, if  it  were  neceffary  ;  but  the  following  very 
remarkable  one  from  the  hiftory  of  Britain  in 
this  period,  will  be  fufftcient.  The  temples  of 
the  ancient  Britons  were  all  circular  ;  and  the  , 
Druids,  in  performing  the  public  offices  of  their 
religion,  never  neglected  to  make  three  turns 
round  the  altar,  accompanied  by  all  the  worfhip- 
pers  II7.  This  practice  was  fo  habitual  to  the  an- 
cient Britons,  that  it  continued  in  fome  places 
many  ages  after  the  Druids  and  their  religion 
were  both  deftroyed.  "  In  the  Scottifh  ifles,  the 
cc  vulgar  never  come  to  the  ancient  facrificing 
<c  and  fire-hallowing  Karns,  but  they  walk  tl: 
tf  times  round  them,  from-eaft  to  weft,  accord- 
<c  ing  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  This  fanctiMed 
"  tour,  or  round  by  the  fouth,  is  called  DeifcaJ, 
,c  from  Deas  or  Defs,  the  right-hand,  and  Soil 
fC  or  Sul,  the  fun  ;  the  right-hand  being  ever 
<c  next  the  heap  or  cairn  "V  In  the  fame  ifles 
it  is  the  cuflom  and  I  of  the  people  to  teftify 

"7  Dr.  Borlafe'8  Hift.  Cornwal,  I.*,  c.19, 
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their  refpecl  for  their  chieftains,  the  proprietors 
of  their  feveral  ides,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  by  performing  the  Deifcal  round  them  in  the 
fame  manner.  A  gentleman  giving  an  account 
of  his  reception  in  one  of  the  weftern  iflands,  of 
which  he  was  proprietor,  defcribes  the  ceremony 
of  the  Deifcal  in  this  manner :  cc  One  of  the 
cc  natives  would  needs  exprefs  his  high  efleem 
ic  for  my  perfon,  by  making  a  turn  round  about  I 
<c  me  fun-ways,  and  at  the  fame  time  bleiling 
"  me,  and  wifhing  me  all  happinefs.  But  I  bid 
cc  him  let  alone  that  piece  of  homage,  telling 
cf  him  I  was  fenfible  of  his  good  meaning  to- 
"  wards  me.  But  this  poor  man  was  very  much 
cc  difappointed,  as  were  alfo  his  neighbours  ;  for 
cc  they  doubted  not  but  this  ancient  ceremony 
fC  would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  me  ;  and 
cc  one  of  them  told  me  that  this  was  a  thing  due 
<c  to  my  character  from  them,  as  to  their  chief  and 
cc  patron  ;  and  that  they  could  not,  and  would 
"  not  fail  to  perform  it  "9."  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  fuperditious  and  ceremonious 
Deifcal  were  both  of  the  fame  origin  and  anti- 
quity ;  and  that  both  had  been  univerfally  prac- 
tifed  by  the  ancient  Britons  -,  the  one  as  an  act 
of  worfhip  to  their  Gods,  and  the  other  as  a 
piece  of  politenefs  to  their  princes  and  chieftains. 
Befcmom-  The  fair  fex  have,  in  all  ages,  and  ahnoft  in 
ftX.  e  all  countries,   except  among  mere  favages,  been 

treated  with   fome  peculiar  marks  of  attention 
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and  politenefs,  expreflive  of  the  efteem  and  ten- 
der regards  of  the  other  fex.     This  was  remark- 
ably the  cafe  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and  all 
the  other  Celtic  nations  of  Europe,  even  when 
they  were  in  the  lowed  ftages  of  civilization,  and 
but  little  removed  from   favages  in  fome  other 
refpecls.     Thefe  brave,    rough,   unpolifhed  na- 
tions treated  their  women  with  much  attention 
and  refpect,  as  the  objects  of  their  higheft  efteem 
and  moft   fincere   affection  I2°.      They    allowed 
them  to  enjoy  the  regal  dignity,   when  it  fell  to 
them  of  right ;   and  their  greateft  heroes  did  not 
difdain  to  fight  under  their  command1".     They 
paid  great  regard  to  their  advice  in  their  moll 
important    affairs,    efteeming    them    a   kind    of 
oracles,  endued  with  more  than  human  fagacity 
and  forefight  12\      The  beauties  and  virtues  of 
the  fair  were  the  favourite  themes  of  the  ancient 
Britifh  bards,   and  their  good  graces  were  re- 
garded  as  the   moft   glorious  rewards  of  their 
heroes.      fC  At   foamy    Cruruth's  fource,    dwelt 
<c  Rurmar,   hunter  of  boars.     His  daughter  was 
<c  fair   as   a  fun-beam  ;    white-bofomed   Strina- 
<f  dona.     Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of 
"  iron    fhields,    many  a  youth  of  heavy   locks 
fC  came  to  Rurmar's  echoing  hall.     They  came 
fC  to  woo  the  maid,   the  (lately  huntrefs  of  Tor- 
"  moth  wild. — But  thou   lookeft  carelefs  from 
t:  thy  Heps,   high-bofomed  Strina-dona.     If  on 
<f  the   heath  fhe  moved,  her  bread  was  whiter 

»*°  Fntrodu&ion  a  fHiftoire  de  Dannemarc,  p.  196. 
i*»  Tacit.  vitaAgric.  c.  16.       !ii  Tncjt.de  morib,  German.  c.S. 
Vol.  II.  Y  "  t! 
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"  than  the  down  of  Cana ;  if  on  the  fea-beat 
cc  more,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean. 
"  Her  eyes  were  two  ftars  of  light ;  her  face  was 
cc  heaven's  bow,  in  fhowers  -,  her  dark  hair 
fC  flowed  round  it,  like  the  ilreamy  clouds ;  thou 
cc  wert  the  dweller  of  fouls,  white-handed  Strina- 
(C  dona  iaV  Their  braved  warriors  felt  the 
mod  generous  companion  for  the  fufferings  of 
the  fex,  and  flew  like  lightning  to  their  relief. 
"  We  came  to  the  filent  bay,  and  heard  the 
<c  maid  of  night. — Kow  long  will  ye  roll  around 
<f  me,  blue-tumbling  waters  of  ocean  ?  My 
i€  dwelling  was  not  always  in  caves,  nor  beneath 
<c  the  whittling  tree.  The  feafl  was  fpread  in 
fc  Forthoma's  hall,*  my  father  delighted  in  my 
{i  voice.  The  youths  beheld  me  in  the  fteps  of 
IC  my  lovelinefs,  and  blelTed  the  dark-hair'd 
cc  Ninathoma.  It  was  then  thou  didil  come, 
<c  O  Uthal  !  like  the  fun  of  Heaven.  The  fouls 
iC  of  the  virgins  are  thine,  fon  of  generous  Lath- 
fC  mor  !  But  why  doit  thou  leave  me  alone,  in 
<c  the  midft  of  roaring  waters  ? — The  tear  ftarted 
i€  from  my  eye,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
iZ  maid.  I  flood  before  her  in  my  arms,  and 
<:  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. — —Lovely  dweller 
<c  of  the  cave,  what  figh  is  in  that  bread  ?  Shall 
<c  OfTian  lift  his  fword  in  thyprefence,  the  deftruc- 
<:  tion  of  thy  foes  I24  ["  Any  infults  offered  to  the 
perfons  or  to  the  honour  of  their  women,  excited 
the  greateli  indignation  and  the  keeneft  refent- 

,a3  Offian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  198.  ,z4  Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  262,  263. 
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ment  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The 
brutal  behaviour  of  the  Romans  to  Boadicia 
and  her  daughters,  feems  to  have  inflamed  the 
rage  of  her  own  fubjects,  and  of  the  other  Britifh 
nations,  more  than  all  their  other  injuries  and 
oppreffions  I2S.  In  a  word,  the  people  of  Britain 
in  this  period,  though  they  have  been  often  re- 
prefented  as  no  better  than  favages  and  barba- 
rians, were  truly  polite  in  their  fentiments  and 
behaviour  to  the  tender  fex  -}  and  animated  with 
no  fmall  portion  of  that  generous  and  virtuous 
gallantry,  which  appeared,  accompanied  with 
many  extravagancies,  in  the  knight-errantry  of 
the  middle  ages. 

As  marriage  is  the  neareft  and  mofl  endearing  Ceremo. 
tie,  and  the  foundation  of  all  other  relations,  carriage. 
certain  ceremonies  have  been  ufed  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  it  in  almoft  every  country.  Thefe 
ceremonies,  in  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety,  were 
commonly  few  and  fimple  ;  when  little  more  was 
neceiTary  in  contracting  marriages,  than  the 
mutual  affection  of  the  parties,  and  a  few  pre- 
fents,  expreiTive  of  that  affection,  delivered  to 
each  other  in  the  prefence  of  their  friends,  at  the 
marriage  feaft.  This  was  the  cafe  among  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  probably  among  the  an- 
cient Britons.  cc  To  the  hufband  the  wife  gives 
<c  no  dowry,  but  the  hufband  to  the  wife.  The 
cc  parents  and  relations  of  both  are  prefent,  and 
**  declare    their    approbation    of    the    prefents. 

1:>  Tacit.  Annul.  1.  14.  c.  31. 
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cc  Thefe  prefents  are  not  adapted  to  flatter  the 
€l  vanity  or  adorn  the  perfon  of  the  bride ;   but 
"  commonly  confift  of  a  certain  number  of  oxen, 
€C  a  bridled  horfe,  a  fhield,  a  fpear,  and  a  fword. 
cc  The  bride  too,  makes  the  bridegroom  a  pre- 
a  fent  of  fome  arms.     By  the  delivery  of  thefe 
cc  mutual  prefents,  the  marriage  is  folemnized. 
cc  This    they  efteem   the   mod  indiffoluble  tie, 
cc  the  mofc  facred  bond  of  union,  and  the  con- 
cf  nubial  Gods  I2V     Tacitus  obferves,  that  the 
reafon  why  the  bridegroom   made  a  prefent  of 
oxen,  horfes,   and  arms,  rather  than  of  female 
ornaments  to  his  bride,  was  to  intimate  to  her! 
that  ihe  was  to  partake  in  his  toils  and  dangers, 
as  well   as  his  pleafures I27.      It  was  a  cuftom 
among  the  ancient  Britons  on   thefe  occafions, 
that  the  father  of  the  bride  made  a  prefent  of  his 
own  arms  to  his  fon-in-law  I28.     As  the  ancient ' 
Britons,    and   all   the   other  Celtic  nations,   de- 
lighted much  in  feafting,  no  marriage  was  folem- 
iiized  among  them  without  a  great  feaft,  to  which  I 
all  the  relations  of  both  parties,  who  were  within,; 
the  third  degree  of  kindred,  were  invited  by  the 
bridegroom,    at  his  own  houfe,    on  the  day  when 
the  bride  was  conducted  thither  by  her  friends. 
When  the  parties  were  rich,  they  made  prefents 
to  their  friends  at  this  marriage-feaft  -,   but  when 
they  were  poor,  each  of  their  friends  made  them 
fome  final!  prefent,  according  to  their  ability  and 
generofity.     At  the  conclufion  of  the  feaft,  the 

*z6  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  18.  lz7  Id.  ibid. 
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parties  were  conducted  to  the  marriage-bed  by 
the  whole  company,  with  mufic,  dancing,  fhout- 
ing,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy  ,29.  On  the 
morning  after  the  marriage,  before  they  arofe 
from  bed,  the  huftoand  made  his  wife  a  prefent  of 
confiderable  value,  according  to  his  circum- 
ftances,  which  became  her  peculiar  property,  and 
was  entirely  at  her  own  difpofal  13°.  There  is 
not  the  lead  probability,  that  the  mocking  cuftom 
of  the  kings  enjoying  the  wives  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  nobility  thofe  of  their  vafTals,  the  fir  ft 
night  after  their  marriage,  ever  prevailed  in  any 
part  of  Britain  ;  though  it  is  mentioned  by  feveral 
very  grave  hiftorians 131. 

The  wives  of  the  ancient  Britons,  efpecially  of  Bufinefsof 
their  warriors,  had  not  only  the  management  of  wives, 
their  domellic  affairs  devolved  upon  them,  but 
they  had  the  care  and  direction  of  the  whole  con- 
cerns of  the  family  without  doors,  as  well  as 
within,  committed  to  them  5  the  hufbands  being 
almoft  conftantly  employed  either  in  war  or  hunt- 
ing j  and  even  when  they  were  not  ib  employed, 
they  were  too  lazy,  or  too  proud  to  labour.  For 
what  Tacitus  fays  of  the  ancient  Germans,  might 
with  equal  truth  have  been  faid  of  their  cotem- 
poraries  in  Britain.  <c  Thofe  who  are  braveft 
cc  and  moft  warlike  among  them,  never  do  any 
"  work  or  mind  any  bufinefsj  but  y\h^n  they 
cc  are   not  engaged   in  war  or    hunting,    fpend 


**9  Vide  Job.  O.  Stiernhook,  1.  2.  0  1. 

130  Id.  ibid.    \     . 
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"  their  whole  time  in  loitering  and  feafting; 
ec  committing  the  management  of  their  houfes, 
cc  lands,  and  all  their  affairs,  to  their  women, 
cc  old  men,  and  children  I3\"  Thefe  haughty 
warriors  not  only  diftiked,  but  defpifed  labour, 
and  imagined  that  they  would  have  been  dif- 
honoured  for  ever,  if  they  had  (looped  to  do  any 
ufeful  work. 
Birth  and         _^s  tu,e  wornen  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and 

education  .  ,  y 

of  their  other  Celtic  nations,  were  generally  of  robuft 
and  healthy  confutations,  and  led  fimple,  inno- 
cent, and  rural  lives,  they'  are  faid  to  have 
brought  forth  their  children  with  little  pain  or 
danger,  and  often  without  any  afiiftance,  or  in- 
terruption to  their  bufinefs  I33.  When  a  birth 
was  attended  with  any  difficulty,  they  put  cer- 
tain girdles,  made  for  that  purpofe,  about  the 
women  in  labour,  which  they  imagined  gave 
immediate  and  effectual  relief.  Thefe  girdles, 
which  were  believed  to  facilitate  the  birth  of 
heroes,  are  reckoned  in  the  poems  of  Ofiian, 
among  the  treafures  of  kings  I3\  Such  girdles 
were  kept  with  care,  till  very  lately,  in  many 
families  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  They 
were  impreffed  with  feveral  myrlicaJ  figures  -,  and 
the  ceremony  of  binding  them  about  the  women's 
waifts,  was  accompanied  with  words  and  geftures, 
which  fnewed  the  cuftom  to  have  been  of  great, 
antiquity,    and  to  have  come  originally  from  the 

*1?  Tacit,  de  morib.  Ger.  c.  15. 

*33   Cluver.  de  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  21, 

*34  Oflian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  115. 
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Druids  I3S.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  all  the  Celtic 
nations,  to  plunge  their  new-born  infants  into 
fome  lake  or  river,  even  in  the  winter  feafon, 
with  a  view  to  try  the  firmnefs  of  their  conftitu- 
tions,  and  to  harden  their  bodies  I3<5.  The  Britons 
might  therefore,  on  this  account,  have  adopted 
the  boaftful  fpeech  of  Numanus,  the  Rutilian, 
who  was  of  the  Celtic  race. 

Durum  a  fHrpe  genus :  natos  ad  flumina  primum 
Deferimus ;   fseyoque  gelu  duramus  &  undisI?7. 
Strong  from  the  cradle,   of  a  fturdy  brood, 
We  bear  our  new-born  infants  to  the  flood  ; 
There  bath'd  amid  the  ftream,  our  boys  we  hold, 
With  winter  harden'd,  ana  inur'd  lo  coid  I38. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  are  faid 
to  have  had  a  cuftom,  long  before  they  had  any 
knowledge  of  Chriftianity,  of  pouring  water 
upon  the  heads  of  their  children  as  foon  as  they 
were  born,  and  giving  them  a  name  l3S).  But 
we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  this  cuftom 
prevailed  in  Britain;  and  if  we  may  depend  upon 
the  teftimony  of  a  modern  writer,  who  feems  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  cuftoms  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  this 
iftand,  the  Britons,  before  the  introduction  of 
Chriftianity,  did  not  give  names  to  their  fons  till 
after  they  had  performed  fome  brave  action  I4°, 
and  given  fome  indication  of  their  difpofition  and 

«1S  OfTian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  115.  In  a  note. 

«J6  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1. 1.  c.  21.  p.  150. 

**7  Virg.  /En.  ix.  v.  604.  «J8  Dryden's  Virg,  /En.  9.  v.  820* 

Jif;  Introduction  rHiftoire  dc  Dunncmarc,   p.  209. 
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character  I4'.  This  much  at  lead  is  certain,  that 
all  the  names  of  the  ancient  Britons,  preferved 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  well  as  by 
their  own  bards,  are  fignificant  in  the  Britifh 
language14*.  Some  of  the  ancient  Britons,  if  we 
may  believe  Solinus,  had  a  cufrom  of  putting 
the  firft  meat  into  the  mouth  of  every  male  child, 
on  the  point  of  his  father's  fword  -3  praying  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  might  prove  a  brave  warrior, 
and  at  laft  fall  in  battle  ;  which  was  efteemed  by 
them  the  only  honourable  and  defirable  kind  of 
death ,43.  Every  mother  among  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  Germany,  not 
excepting  thofe  of  the  highed  rank,  nurfed  all 
her  own  children,  without  having  the  leaft  idea 
that  it  was  poffible  for  any  other  woman  to  per- 
form that  parental  office  M4. 

We  may  be  very  certain  that  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons did  not  bring  up  their  children  in  a  tender 
and  delicate  manner.  A  people  who  were  them- 
felves  fo  ill  accommodated,  and  fo  rough  and 
hardy,  could  have  no  opportunity,  and  even  no 
conception,  of  giving  their  youth  fuch  an  educa- 
tion, which  would  have  rendered  them  quite 
unfit  for  the  way  of  life  for  which  they  were  de- 
figned.  The  following  defcription  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  ancient  Germans  reared  their 
children,  may  be  applied,  with  truth  and  jutlice, 
to  the  people  of  this  iiland,  before  their  manners 

r*i  See  Baxter's  Gloffarium  Britan.  and  OiTian's  Poems,  pafHrn. 
U«  Solinus,  c.  35.  H?  Id.  ibid. 

'44  Tacit,  de  moiib.  German,  c.  550. 
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were  changed  by  their  fubjeclion  to  and  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Romans.  cc  The  children  of  the 
<c  nobility  are  brought  up  with  as  little  delicacy 
Cf  and  tendernefs  as  thofe  of  the  common  people. 
<c  In  every  houfe  you  fee  the  little  boys,  the  ions 
<c  of  lords  and  peafants,  equally  fordid  and  ill 
"  clothed,  lying  and  playing  promifcuoufly  to- 
<f  gether  upon  the  ground,  and  among  the  cattle, 
' <f  without  any  viable  diljUn&ion.  In  this  man- 
cc  ner  they  grow  up,  without  care  or  cockering, 
cc  to  that  prodigious  (trength  and  ftature  which 
"  we  behold  with  admiration  ,4S."  The  fons  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  Gauls,  and  Britons,  of 
all  ranks,  were  allowed  to  run,  wreftle,  jump, 
fwiiTi,  clunb,  and,  in  a  word,  to  do  what  they 
pleafed,  without  almofl:  any  restraint,  till  they 
began  to  advance  towards  manhood.  To  this 
continual  exercife  and  perfect  liberty,  together 
with  the  fimplicity  of  their  diet,  Caefar  afcribes 
the  great  ftrength  of  body,  and  feoldnefs  of 
fpirit,  to  which  the  youth  of  thefe  nations  at- 
tained 146. 

When  the  youth  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Bri- 
tain began  to  approach  the  manly  age,  fome 
more  attention  feemed  to  be  paid  to  them,  both 
by  their  parents  and  the  public  ;  for  before  that 
period  it  was  accounted  a  fhame  for  a  father  to 
be  feen  in  company  with  his  fon  ;  and  ihey  were 
not  confidered  as  members  of  the  Hate  ,47«  Sue  h 
of  them  as  were  dcfigned  for  the  prieftly  order, 

»4J  'i  man.  c.  20. 

U«  Cxi",  de Bel. Gal.  I.  4.  c  x.  [bid. 
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were  then  put  under  the  direction  of  the  Druids, 
for  their- inflruclion  in  the  fciences,  and  in  the 
principles  of  law,  morality,  and  religion  ;  and 
thofe  who  were  intended  for  the  warlike  life,  had 
arms  put  into  their  hands  by  their  fathers,  or 
neareft  kinfmen,  in  a  public  afTembly  of  the 
whole  warriors  of  the  clan  or  ftate  I4S.  Some 
.veftiges  of  this  lail  cuftom  continued  till  within 
the  memory  of  man,  efpecially  with  refpedt  to 
the  elded  fons  of  their  lairds  or  chieftains,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  weftern  ifles  of 
Scotland  I49.  From  this  period,  which  was  com- 
monly between  the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  years 
of  their  age,  the  youth  applied  with  zeal  and 
fpirit  to  qualify  themfelves  for  perforating  with 
honour  the  duties  of  that  profeiTion  which  they 
had  embraced  with  the  confent  of  their  friends 
and  family. 
Customs  As  war  was  the  favourite  profeffion  of  the  an- 

cient Britons,  they  had  many  remarkable  .cuftoms 
in  the  profecution  of  it ;  of  which  it  will  be 
fumcient  to  mention  only  a  very  few.  When  an 
unfortunate  chieftain  implored  the-  protection 
and  affiftance  of  another,  he  approached  the 
place  of  his  refidence  With  a  {"hield  ail  bloody  in 
one  hand,  to  intimate  the  death  of  his  friends  -, 
and  a  broken  fpear  in  the  other,  to  reprefent  his 
own  incapacity  to  revenge  them  I5°.  A  prince 
having  immediate  occafion  for  the  affiftance  of 

«48  Ccefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  i£. 

*49  Mr.  Martin's  Defoliation  of  the  Weftern  Iflands.  p.  ioi,  &c. 
*5°  Poems  of  Offian,  v.  2.  p.  160. 
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his  warlike  followers,  to  repel  fome  fudden  in- 
vafion,  or  engage  in  fome  expedition,  befides 
linking  the  fhield  and  founding  the  horn,  to  give 
warning  to  thofe  who  were  within  hearing ;  he 
fent  the  Cran-tara,  or  a  ftick  burnt  at  the  end 
and  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  by  a  fwifc 
mefTenger,  to  the  nearer!  hamlet,  where  he  de- 
livered it,  without  faying  one  word,  but  the 
name  of  the  place  of  rendezvous.  This  Cran- 
tara,  which  was  well  underftood  to  denounce 
deftruction  by  fire  and  fword,  to  all  who  did 
not  obey  this  fummons,  was  carried  with  great 
rapidity  from  village  to  village  -,  and  the  prince, 
in  a  little  time,  found  himfelf  furrounded  by  all  his 
warriors,«4*eady  to  obey  his  commands  I5\  When 
one  chieftain  entered  the  territories  of  another 
on  a  friendly  vifit,  he  and  his  followers^  carried 
their  fpears  inverted,  with  their  points  behind 
them  ;  but  when  they  came  with  a  hoftile  inten- 
tion, they  carried  them  with  the  points  before  I5\ 
An  invading  army  never  neglected  to  draw  blood 
from  the  fir  ft  animal  they  met  with  on  the 
enemy's  ground,  and  fprinkle  it  upon  their 
colours  ,5J.  When  two  hoftile  armies  lay  near 
to  each  other,  it  was  the  conftant  cuftom  of  the 
commanders  of  both,  to  retire  from  rheir  troops, 
and  fpend  the  night  before  a  battle,  each  by 
himfelf  alone,  meditating  on  the  difpofuions  he 
intended  to  make  in  the  approaching  action  I5\ 

hi  Oflian'i  P01  ms,  v.  2.  p.  160.  *f*  I.I.  ibid,  p.  5. 

»#!  Mr.  Martm'a  Defcription  of  the  Wcftcrn  1"  md»,  p.  103. 
'54  Oflian's  Ppcmi,  v.  2.  p,  id?, 
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When  a  Britifh  prince  gained  a  victory,  he  fel- 
dom  neglected  to  erect  fame  trophy  or  monu- 
ment on  the  field  of  battle,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  fuccefs,  and  fpeak  to  other 
years ,5S.  Thefe  monuments  confided  commonly 
of  one  large  (lone  placed  erect  in  the  ground, 
without  any  infcription ;  of  which  there  are  many 
ftili  {landing  in  different  parts  of  Britain; 
though  they  have  proved  unequal  to  their  charge, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  preferve  the  names  or 
memories  of  thofe  who  erected  them.  As  the 
Britifn  warriors  had  their  arms  put  into  their 
hands  in  public,  and  with  various  .ceremonies, 
fo  they  refigned  them,  when  they  became  old 
and  unfit  for  the  toils  of  war,  in  the  fame  public 
manner,  and  with  equal  ceremony I5<5.  When 
two  Britifh  kings  or  chiefs  made  peace  after  a 
war,  or  entered  into  an  alliance,  they  commonly 
confirmed  the  peace  or  alliance  by  feaiting  to- 
gether, by  exchanging  arms,  and  fometimes  by 
drinking  a  few  drops  of  each  other's  blood ; 
which  was  efteemed  a  moil  facred  and  inviolable 
bond  of  friendfhip  137. 
Rites  of  That  tender  and  fincere  affection  which  fubfifls 

iepuituie.  am0ng  near  relations  and  dear  friends  through 
life  hath,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  difpofed  the 
furvivors  to  pay  certain  honours  to  their  deceafed 
friends,  and  to  commit  their  remains  to  the  earth 
with  fome  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies.     Thefe 

US  OffiarTs  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  220. 

Jj6  Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  162.  v.  2.  p.  150.         I57  Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  74.  Mr. 
Martin's  Defcription  of  the  Weftern  Ifles,  p.  109. 
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funeral  rites  have  been  very  different  in  different 
ao-es  and  countries,  and  have  fometimes  varied 
confiderably  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  coun- 
try.    This  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  this 
ifland  in  the  period  we  are  now  confidering.  The 
Britifh  nations   in  the  fouth    had  certainly  the 
fame  funeral  rites  with  their  neighbours  the  Gauls; 
which  are  thus  very  briefly  defcribed  by  Csefar. 
cc  The  funerals  of  the  Gauls,  confidering  their 
<c  circumftances,    were  fumptuous   and  magni- 
"  ficent.     It  was  their  cuftom  to  throw  into  the 
<c  funeral  pile  on   which  the  body  was  burnt, 
"  thofe  things,  and  even  thofe  animals  in  which 
cc  the  deceafed  had  rnoft  delighted;  nay,  fome  ages 
iC  ago  they  threw  into  the  flaming  pile  fuch  of 
cc  his    fervants    and    friends    as    had    been    his 
<c  greateft  favourites,    and  all  were  reduced  to 
c<  allies  together  in  the  fame  fire  I53."  Pomponius 
Mela  gives  the  fame  account  of  the  funeral  rites 
of  the  ancient  Gauls,  with  thefe  additional  cir- 
cumftances :  cc  That  when  they  burnt  the  bodies 
«  of  their  dead,   and   buried  their  allies,    they 
cc  buried    likewife    with    them   their    books  of 
"  accounts,  and  the  notes  of  hand  for  the  fums 
"  of  money   which  they  had   lent  whilft  alive, 
c<  that  they  might  exact  the  payment  of  them  in 
iC  the  other  world.     That  fometimes  alfo  their 
<c  near  relations  and  friends  have  flung   them- 
cc  felves  into  the  funeral  pile,  that  they  might  go 
"  and  live  with  them  in  a  future  Rate ,5 V     That 

»5S  CaefardeBel.Gsil.  1.  C.  c.  19.  '59  Mela,  1.  3.  c.  2. 
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the  ancient  nations  in  the  fouth  parts  of  Britain 
burnt  the  bodiesof  their  dead  in  the  fame  manner,  is 
net  only  probable,  from  their  great  affinity  with, 
and  great  refemblance  to  the  Gauls,  but  is  un- 
queltionably  evident  from  the  great  number  of 
urns,  evidently  of  Britifh  workmanfhip,  which 
have  been  found  in  feveral  places  full  of  aihes, 
and  human  bones  half  burnt160.  For  it  is  well  . 
known  to  have  been  the  cudom  of  thofe  nations 
who  burnt  their  dead,  carefully  to  gather  their 
afhes,  and  particularly  their  bones,  and  to  put 
them  into  urns,  with  various  rites  and  ceremonies. 
If  the  arms,  or  other  things  belonging  to  the 
deceafed,  had  been  thrown  into  the  funeral  pile 
(which  was  common),  the  remains  of  thefe  were 
alio  collected  and  preferved,  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  bones  and  afhes  l6i.  Thefe  urns,  with 
their  various  contents,  were  depofited  in  fe- 
pulchres,  caves,  or  barrows,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing cuftom  of  the  country.  The  fepulchral 
urns  of  the  ancient  Britons  were,  for  the  mod 
part,  depofited  under  barrows,  or  large  circular 
heaps  of  earth  and  {tones  ,6\  But  as  the  bones 
of  men  lying  at  full  length,  and  without  any 
marks  of  burning,  have  been  found  in  fome  bar- 
rows, it  appears,  that  on  fome  occafions  the 
ancient  Britons  of  the  fouth  buried  their  dead 
without  burning 163.  This  was  the  conftant 
practice  of  the  Caledonians,  or  Britons  of  the 
north;  whofe  manner  of  burying  their  dead  is 

*6°  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwal,  p.  234,  235.  lCl  Id.  ibid. 

JSz  Id.  ibid.  *63  Id.  ibid.  p.  235. 
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thus  defcribed,  by  one  who  had  the  bed  oppor- 
tunities of  being  acquainted  with  their  cuftoms  : 
<c  They  opened  a  grave  fix  or  eight  feet  deep  \ 
"  the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay,  and  on 
fc  this  they  laid  the  body  of  the  deceafed ;  and 
Cf  if  a  warrior,  his  fword,  and  the  heads  of 
cc  twelve  arrows  by  his  fide.  Above  they  laid 
cc  another  ftratum  of  clay,  in  which  they  placed 
"  the  horn  of  a  deer,  the  fymbol  of  hunting. 
cc  The  whole  was  covered  with  a  fine  mould, 
"  and  four  ftones  placed  on  end,  to  mark  the 
cc  extent  of  the  grave  I6V  There  are  many 
allufions  in  the  poems  of  OfTian  to  this  manner  of 
burying  the  dead ;  from  which  we  learn  thefe 
further  particulars  : — That  the  bows  of  warriors, 
as  well  as  their  fwords  and  arrows,  were  depofited 
in  their  graves  :— That  thefe  graves  were  marked 
fometimes  only  with  one,  and  fometimes  with 
two  ftones  ;  and  that  fometimes  a  earn  or  bar- 
row was  raifed  over  them  :  the  favourite  dogs  of 
the  deceafed  were  often  buried  near  them  I6\  But 
the  moft  important  and  efTential  rite  of  fepukure 
among  the  ancient  Britons,  was  the  funeral  fong, 
containing  the  praifes  of  the  deceafed  ;  fung  by  a 
number  of  bards,  to  the  mufic  of  their  harps, 
when  the  body  was  depofited  in  the  grave  l66.  To 
want  a  funeral  fong  was  efteemed  the  greateft 
misfortune  and  difgrace  ;  as  they  believed  that, 
without  it,  their  fpirits  coul<j  enjoy  no  reft  or 
happinefs  in  a  future  ftate  l67. 

,G4  Offian's  Poem's,  v.  1.  p.  7.  in  a  note.        l6S  Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  55. 
153.  182.  204,  ,c,°  Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  153.  ,07  Ibid.  v.  2.  p.  35. 
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Language        Though  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  or  the  faculty  of 

of  the  an-  ' .         .  ,     .        .  ,  .  ,         . 

cientBri-     communicating  tneir  taoughts  to  each  otner  by 
tons.  articulate  founds,  hath  always  been  common  to 

all  mankind  in  all  countries ;  yet  the  founds 
which  the  people  of  different  countries,  and  of 
the  fame  country  in  different  periods,  have  em- 
ployed for  that  purpofe,  have  been  extremely 
different,  according  to  the  anceflors  from  whom 
they  defcended  ;  the  neighbours  with  whom  they 
mixed;  the  arts  they  praclifed  -,  the  fciences 
they  cultivated ;  the  climates  they  inhabited ; 
and  the  degrees  of  knowledge  they  attained. 
This  makes  the  language  of  every  nation  in  every 
period  an  interefting  and  curious  part  of  its 
hiftory,  from  whence  many  ufeful  deductions 
may  be  drawn,  concerning  its  origin  and  circum- 
fiances. 
Adikfea  The  lano-uas;e  of  the  ancient  Britons,  when* 
Celtic.  they  were  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
dialect  of  the  Celtic  l6S;  which  had  been  the  lan- 
guage of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  defcended 
from  Gomer,  and  dill  continued  to  be  fpoken  by 
the  people  of  Gaul,  and  feveral  other  coun- 
tries ,Ss>.  This  is  undeniably  evident  from  the 
nature  and  reafon  of  things  $  from  the  tefiimony 
of  ancient  authors ;  from  the  names  of  rivers, 
lakes,  mountains,  &c.  in  Britain  being  figni- 
ficant  and  defcriptive  in  the  Celtic  tongue  3  and 

l6S  Pelloutler  Hiftoire  des  Celtes,    1.  i.e.  15. 

169  See  Mr.  Bullet  Memolres  fur  la  Langue  Celtique.  Mr.  Pel- 
ioutier  Dictkmnaire  de  la  Langue  Bretonne,  Preface.  Mr.  Jezron: 
Anti<|.  Celtes. 
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from  the  remains  of  that  mod  ancient  and  vene- 
rable language  in  fome  parts  of  Britain,  as  well 
as  in  fome  countries  on  the  continent. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  natural  and  reafonable 
than  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fir Pc  colonies  which 
came  from  Gaul  and  took  pofTelTion  of  Britain, 
and  that  thofe  which  followed  them  at  different 
periods,  brought  with  them  the  language  of  their 
native  country  ;  and  that  they  and  their  posterity 
continued  to  fpeak  it  in  their  new  fettlements  in 
this  ifland,  of  which  they  were  the  firfl  inha- 
bitants, and  where  they  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  any  other  ?  The  nations  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  in  that  period,  were  indeed  as  much  the 
fame  people  in  all  refpedts,  and  particularly  in 
their  language,  as  the  Englifh  and  Scots  now 
fettled  in  Ireland  -,  and  the  Britifh  colonies  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  who  refide  in  this  iflar.d. 
If  they  had  not  underilood  each  other  perfectly 
well,  the  Gauls  would  not  have  fenc  their  youth 
into  Britain,  as  we  know  they  did,  to  finifh  their 
education  17°.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  plain 
and  exprefs  teftimony  of  Tacitus,  an  author  of 
the  belt  credit,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
both  countries.  <c  One  who  duly  confiders  all 
"  circumftances,  would  be  convinced  that  the 
<c  Gauls  were  the  firft  who  inhabited  the  acjacent 
"  iQe  of  Britain.  For  the  religion,  or  rather 
€<  fuperftition  of  the  Gauls  and  Bricons,  is  per- 
"  fettly    the    fame  j    and    there    is    hardly    any 

»?o  CxfardeBcl.Gal.  1.  C.  c.  13. 
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iC  difference  between  their  languages  17V  The 
fmall  difference  which  Tacitus  intimates  then 
fubfifted  between  the  languages  of  the  Gauls  and 
Britons,  could  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  that 
they  fpoke  two  different  dialects  of  the  fame 
language;  and,  in  this  refpect,  the  feveral  na- 
tions of  the  Gauls  on  the  continent  differed  as 
much  from  each  other  as  they  did  from  the  Bri- 
tons. Casfar  fays  plainly,  that  the  people  of  the 
three  grand  divifions  of  Gaul  fpoke  different  lan«* 
guages,  or  rather  dialects  ;  which  is  both  con* 
firmed  and  explained  by  Strabo,  who  acquaints 
us,  "  That  the  Gauls  did  not  all  fpeak  exactly 
*f  the  fame  language,  but  varied  a  little  in  their 
Sc  pronunciation  ,7\"  But  this  is  at  prefent,  and 
always  hath  been,  the  cafe  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces both  of  France  and  Britain. 

It  is  a  further  proof,  or  rather  demonftration> 
that  the  Celtic  tongue  was  the  language  fpoken 
by  the  nrft  inhabitants  of  this  ifla'nd,  that  the 
names  of  very  many  rivers,  brooks,  hills,  moun* 
tains,  towns,  and  cities,  in  all  parts  of  it,  ar£ 
fignificant  in  that  language,  and  defcriptive  of 
their  fituatidhs,  properties,  and  appearances.  For 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  under; 
a  necefflty  of  giving  names  immediately  to  thofe 
objects  about  which  they  have  daily  occafion  to 
converfe-  and  thefe  primitive  names  are  natu- 
rally no  other  than  brief  defcriptions  of  the.  moft 
ftriking.  appearances   and  obvious  properties   of 

'T'  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  ri« ' 

*7»  Caefar  deBel.  Gal.  \.  I*  c.  I.     Strabo,  1.  4. 
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thefe  objects  in  their  native  tongue.  When 
another  nation  conquers  this  country,  fettles  in 
it,  and  mingles  with  the  primitive  inhabitants, 
finding  names  already  affixed  to  all  the  mod  con- 
fpicuous  places  and  objects  in  it,  they,  for  the 
moft  part,  retain  thefe  names,  with  fome  Bight 
alteration  to  adapt  them  to  the  genius  of  their 
own  language.  This  was  evidently  done  by  the 
Romans  in  this  i(land>  as  might  be  made  appear 
by  an  induction  of  almoft  innumerable  particu- 
lars ;  but  as  fuch  a  detail  would  be  dry  and 
tedious  to  many  readers,  it  may  be  fufficient  to 
refer  thofe  who  are  deiirous  of  further  informa- 
tion and  fatisfadlion  in  this  particular,  to  the 
authors  quoted  below  l7\ 

Dialects  of  the  Celtic  language,  once  the  uni- 
verfal  language  of  Britain,  and  perhaps  of  all 
Europe,  (till  continue  to  be  fpoken  in  Wales,  the 
Highlands,  and  the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland 
(to  fay  nothing  of  Ireland),  as  well  as  in  fome 
places  on  the  continent.  For  though  the  Romans 
endeavoured  to  introduce  not  only  their  laws 
and  government,  but  alio  their  language,  into 
all  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  they 
mifcarried  in  this  lad  attempt  in  feveral  provinces 
of  their  empire,  and  particularly  in  Britain  ,7+. 
Some  of  the, noble  youth  of  the  provincial  Britons 
were,    indeed,  prevailed  upon  to  learn  the  Latin 

>71  Baxter's  Gloflar.  Antiq.  Britan.  pttflifrt.  Erlwardi  Luidii  de 
Fluv.  Mont.  Urb.  in  Britan.  Nomen.  Mr.  Bullet  Memohes  fur  la 
Langue  Celtique,  1.  1.  p.  33S — 406. 

*74  Bullet  Mcmoires  fur  1?.  Lanruc  Celtique,  1.  1.  c.  9.  p.  1%, 
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tongue,  and  ftudy  the  Roman  eloquence  ,7S.  But 
even  thefe  youth  did  not  forget  nor  discontinue 
the  ufe  of  their  native  language  ;  and  the  body 
of  the  people  neither  understood  nor  fpoke  any 
other.  The  longer  the  Roman  government  con- 
tinued, the  fafhion  of  learning  their  language 
became  more  and  more  general ;  but  as  the 
number  of  the  Romans  who  refided  in  this  ifland 
was  at  all  times  very  inconfiderable  in  comparifon 
of  the  other  inhabitants,  they  never  could  render 
their  language  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Britain. 
In  a  word,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
this,  that  the  language  which  was  fpoken  by  the 
great  body  of  the  provincial  Britons,  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Roman  government,  was  the 
fame  in  fubftance  with  that  which  had  been 
fpoken  by  their  anceftors,  before  they  were  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans,  and  which  is  ftill  fpoken 
by  their  pofterity  in  Wales  j  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  this  very  ancient  language 
hath  fuffered  very  confiderable  changes  in  fo  long 
a  courfe  of  years,  and  in  a  country  which  hath 
undergone  fo  many  revolutions.  As  the  Romans 
never  conquered  the  Caledonians,  or  northern 
Britons,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  made 
any  change  at  all  in  their  language;  which  is  ftill 
fpoken  by  their  pofterity  in  the  Highlands,  and 
weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  with  tefs  variation^ 
from  the  original  Celtic  (if  we  may  believe  fome 

*7S  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  21. 

of 
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of  the  beft  judges  in  thefe  matters)  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  ,7<s. 
However  furprifing  and  incredible  it  may  appear  Drefs  of 

,  -in  r   rL  •  •  i-n.  the  ancient 

to  us,  there  is  hardly  any  one  tact  in  ancient  hiitory  Britons. 
better  attefted  than  this : — That  the  firft  inha- 
bitants of  every  country  in  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly of  this  ifland,  were  either  naked  or  almofl 
naked I77.  But  by  degrees,  the  decent  and 
comfortable  cuftom  of  wearing  clothes  of  fome 
kind  or  other  prevailed  in  all  thefe  countries  ; 
and  had  become  very  general,  if  not  univerfal, 
in  Britain  before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  true,  that  both  Dio  and  Herodian  feem  to 
intimate  that  the  Maaeatce  and  Caledonians  were 
naked,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
when  they  were  invaded  by  the  emperor  Severus178. 
But  both  thefe  authors  probably  meant  no  more 
than  that  thefe  people  were  very  imperfectly 
clothed,  or  almoft  naked ;  and  the  exprefilons 
which  they  ufe  will  admit  of  this  interpreta- 
tion. For  Dio  only  fays  that  they  lived  naked 
in  their  tents,  which  may  imply  that  they  had 
fome  clothing  when  they  went  abroad  -,  and  in 
the  very  fame  chapter  where  Herodian  fpeaks 
of  their  nakednefs,  he  fays,  <c  That  they  run 
<c  through  the  fens  and  marines  up  to  the  waift 
M  in  mud  ;  becaufe  the  greateft  part  of  their 
u  bodies  being   naked,    they   regarded   not  the 

»7«  Dr.  M'Pherfon's  DifTertation,  p.  11-,  &rc. 
«77  Pellouticr  Hilt.  Celt.  torn.  1.  1.  2.  c.  6.     Cluv.  Germ.  Antiq. 
1.  i.e.  16. 

'■  :  \iphilincxDioncinScver.     Herodian.  1.  3.  c.  47. 
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ce  dirt*79."  As  the  Romans  hardly  ever  faw  the 
Caledonians  but  in  a  warlike  pofture,  or  engaged 
in  fome  military  expedition,  they  might  imagine 
them  to  be  much  more  imperfectly  clothed  than 
they  really  were ;  becaufe  it  was  the  conftant 
cuftom  of  that  people,  which  was  long  retained 
by  their  pofterity,  to  throw  off  almoft  all  their 
clothes  before  they  advanced  to  battle,  that  they 
might  not  be  incumbered  by  them  in  the  aflion  *8°. 
It  is  very  common,  both  in  writing  and  conver- 
sation, to  fay  a  perfon  is  naked,  who  is  very 
meanly  or  thinly  clothed. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  or  rather  impoflible, 
to  give  any  tolerable  account  of  the  drefs  of  the 
ancient  Britons  in  this  diitant  period,  if  it  had 
confided  of  as  many  different  parts  as  ours,  or  if 
their  fafhions  had  been  as  variable  as  they  are  at 
prefent.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  ;  for  befides 
the  ftrong  attachment  which  all  nations,  in  the 
firft  ftages  of  civilization,  have  to  the  cuftoms  of 
their  anceftors,  the  clothing  arts  were  but  in 
their  infancy  in  this  ifland  ;  and  the  Britons  had 
not  (kill  to  provide  themfelves  with  a  variety  of 
different  kinds  of  garments,  or  to  change  their 
fafhions.  This  will  appear  from  the  following 
very  brief  detail. 
Tfeeplaid,  The  upper  garment  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
of  all  the  other  Celtic  nations,  was  the  mantle  or 
plaid.  This  was  a  piece  of  cloth  of  a  fquare 
form,  and  fufficiently  large  to  cover  the  whole 

J7?  Herod bn.  L  3.  c.  47. 

»3o  M'Pheilbn's  Differtation,  p.  364. 
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trunk  of  the  body,  both  behind  and  before  l8\ 
It  was  fattened  upon  the  bread,   or  one  of  the 
ihoulders,  with   a  clafp  ;   or,   for  want  of  that, 
with  a  thorn,   or  fharp-pointed  piece  of  wood  IS\ 
As  this  garment  fucceeded  the  mantles  made  of 
the  (kins  of  fome  of  the  larger  animals,  which, 
had  formerly  been  worn  by  all  the  Celtic  nations, 
it  was  made  to  imitate  thefe  fkins  in  their  fhape 
and   form ;    and   in   feveral  countries,   as   parti- 
cularly in  Britain,  thofe  who  were  poor,  or  lefs 
civilized,    ftill   continued  to   wear  fkins,   while 
thofe  who  were  more  wealthy  or  more  improved, 
were  clad  in  plaids  l83.     Not  only  did  the  plaids, 
or  mantles  of  cloth  which  were  ufed  by  the  an- 
cient Britons  at   firft,    refemble   the  mantles  of 
fkins,  which  they  had  ufed  before,  in  their  fhape, 
but  alfo  in  their  appearance  in  other  refpects; 
being  all  of  one  colour;  fmooth  on  the  infide; 
with  long  hair,    either  flraight  or  curled,  on  the 
outfide  ;   not  unlike  the  rugs  which  are  ftill  ufed 
in  fome  parts  of  Britain  by  the  common  people 
on  their  beds  ,8\     Thefe  plaids,   or  rather  rugs, 
when  they  were  firft  introduced,  were  efteemed 
fo  precious,   and  fo  great  a  piece  of  luxury,   that 
they    were  only   ufed    by  perfons   of  rank   and 
wealth;  and  that  only  in  the  winter  feafon,  when 
they  went  abroad,   being  carefully  laid  afide  in 
fummer,  or  when  they  were  within  doors  ,3\     By 

i*1  PelloutierHift.Celt.  l.i.  p  301.  Cluv.  Germ.  Antiq.  1.  i.e.  16. 
l3i  Tacit,  de  morili.  German,  c.  17. 

'85  Caefar  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  14.  *H  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  196. 

Cluv.  Germ.  Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  16.  *85  Id.  ibid. 
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degrees  this  garment  became  more  common,  and 
was  worn  by  perfons  of  all  ranks,  and  at  all 
feafons,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  j  the  mantles 
of  fkins  being  no  longer  ufed  I86.  As  thefe  mod 
ancient  plaids  were  made  of  coarfe  wool,  ill 
dreffed,  and  fpun  into  yarn  of  a  great  thicknefs, 
they  were  only  one  degree  more  comfortable  than 
the  fkins  to  which  they  fucceeded ;  and  were 
particularly  inconvenient  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
on  account  of  their  great  weight.  This  put  the 
Britifh  weavers,  now  become  a  little  more  expert 
in  their  bufinefs,  upon  making  others  of  finer 
wool,  better  dreffed,  and  woven  the  fame  on 
both  fides.  Thefe  did  not,  indeed,  fo  effectually 
guard  the  body  from  rain  and  fnow  as  the  former 
coarfe  and  heavy  rugs ;  but  they  were  much 
fofter  and  lighter,  and  were  at  firft  worn  by  per- 
fons of  diilinclion,  in  fummer  and  fair  weather  -, 
though  they  afterwards  became  more  common. 
Both  the  winter  and  fummer  mantles  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  and  of  the  other  Celtic  nations, 
were  originally  each  of  one  uniform  colour,  moil 
commonly  black  or  blue  I?7.  But  when  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  became  acquainted  with  the 
arts  of  dying  wool,  yarn,  and  cloth  many 
different  colours,  they  began  to  make  their  light 
fummer  mantles  ftriped  chequer-wife,  which 
formed  fmall  fquares,  fome  of  one  colour  and 
fome  of  another,  very  much  refembling  the  tar- 
tan plaids  which  are  flill  ufed  in  the  Highlands 

»8ft  Dr.  M'Pherfon's  Differtation,  p.  i66„ 
4«  Diod.  Sicui.  1.  5.  c.  33.  p.  356, 
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sf  Scotland  r8S.  By  fuch  flow  and  gentle  fteps  do 
mankind  commonly  advance  in  their  improve- 
ments of  the  molt  ufeful  and  neceflary  arts. 

For  a  confiderable  time  the  ancient  Britons,  o^crgar. 
and  other  Celtic  nations,  had  no  other  garments 
but  their  plaids  or  mantles ;  which  being  neither 
very  long  nor  very  broad,  left  their  legs,  arms, 
and  fome  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  naked  18s>. 
As  this  defedl  in  their  drefs  could  not  but  be 
fenfibly  felt,  it  was  by  degrees  fupplied.  It  is 
indeed  uncertain,  whether  the  tunick  or  doublet, 
for  covering  more  clofely  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
Dr  breeches  and  hofe,  for  covering  the  thighs 
and  legs,  were  firft  invented  and  ufed  by  thefe 
nations  ;  though  the  limbs  being  quite  naked, 
while  the  trunk  was  tolerably  covered  by  the 
plaid,  it  is  probable  that  thefe  la  ft  were  moft 
ancient,  as  they  were  moft  neceflary.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  from 
the  teftimonies  of  many  ancient  authors  (which 
have  been  carefully  collected  by  the  two  mo- 
dern writers  quoted  below  ,9°),  that  the  ancient 
Gauls,  Britons,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  wore 
a  garment  which  covered  both  their  thighs  and 
legs,  and  very  much  rcfembled  our  breeches  and 
(lockings  united.  This  garment  was  called,  in 
the  Celtic  tongue,  the  common  language  of  all 
thefe  nations,  Braxe,  or  Bracce ;    probably  be- 

J       Plin.  Hi,}.  \Tat.  1.  ?.  c.  48.     Dioil.  Slcul.  1.  5.  c.  30.  p.  353. 
1   >    r  icit.  da  roorib.  German,  c.  1  r. 

»9°  PelloutierHift.  Celt.  1.  1.  c.  6.  b.  ».  p.  307,  &c,     Cluv.  Cam. 
f^utja.  I.  i.  c.  16.  y.  115, 
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caufe  ir  was  made  of  the  fame  party-coloured 
cloth  with  their  plaids,  as  Breac,  in  that  lan- 
guage, figni  fie  s  any  thing  that  is  party-colour- 
ed'91. Thefe  Braxe,  or  clofe  trowfers,  which 
were  both  graceful  and  convenient,  and  dis- 
covered the  fine  fhape  and  turn  of  their  limbs  to 
great  advantage,  were  ufed  by  the  genuine 
poilerity  of  the  Caledonian  Britons  in  the  High-, 
lands  of  Scotland  till  very  lately,  and  are  hardly 
yet  laid  afide  in  fome  remote  corners  of  that 
country. 
Thetu-  Though  the  plaid,  when  it  was  wrapped  about 

the  body,  covered  the  whole  trunk  of  it,  yer,  as 
it  was  fattened  only  at  one  place  about  the  neck, 
upon  the  leaft  motion  of  the  arms  it  flew  loofe, 
and  left  the  fore-part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
arms,  naked.  This  made  it  a  very  imperfect 
and  inconvenient  covering  in  time  of  action, 
when  a  free  motion  of  the  arms  and  a  full  exer- 
tion of  ftrength  were  required  ;  and  therefore  on 
fuch  occafions  it  was  commonly  thrown  off.  It 
was  impofiible,  therefore,  but  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons and  other  Celtic  nations  mud  have  very 
foon  discovered  that  they  wanted  fome  more 
convenient  covering  for  the  body,  which  might 
ferve  them  for  that  purpofe  when  they  were  in 
action,  without  impeding  the  motion  of  their 
limbs  and  the  exertion  of  their  ftrength  ;  and 
we  have  fufficient  evidence  that  a  garment  of 
this  kind  was  ufed  by  them  in  this  period  ,9Z. 

191  M<Pherfon,s  Difiertation,    p.  166. 

*9*  PeiloutierHift.  Celt.  1. 1.  p.  309.     Cluv.  Germ,  ^.ntiq.  p.  114.. 
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This  garment  was  a  veft,  or  tunic,  adjufted 
exactly  to  the  fhape  and  iize  of  the  body  ;  fattened 
before  with  chips,  or  fome  fuch  contrivance, 
and  reaching  no  lower  than  the  groin.  Thefe 
refts  had  alfo  fleeves,  which  covered  the  arms, 
at  fir  ft  only  as  far  as  the  elbows,  but  afterwards 
fcfrtfn  to  the  wrifts  193.  For  fome  time  after  this 
garment  was  invented,  it  was  ufed  only  by  per- 
sons of  rank  and  wealth  j  but  by  degrees  it  came 
into  common  ufe  l5". 
As    lone:    as    the    ancient  Britons,    and  other   Cohering 

P  ....  tor  their 

Celtic  nations,  only  covered  their  bodies  with  headg  ani 
:heir  plaids  or  mantles,  leaving  their  arms,  ect# 
:highs,  and  legs  naked,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
:hat  they  had  any  covering  either  for  the  head  or 
rhe  feet :  but  after  they  had  provided  garments 
ror  all  rhe  other  parts  of  the  body,  they  would 
Naturally  begin  to  think  of  fome  kind  of  cover- 
ing for  its  extremities.  Some  of  thefe  nations, 
md  perhaps  the  Britons,  had  no  other  fnoes  but 
1  piece  of  the  fkin  of  a  horfe,  cow,  or  other 
mimal,  tied  about  the  feet,  with  the  hair  out- 
wards I5S.  In  the  time  of  war,  the  Britifh  kings 
ind  chieftains  wore  helmets  on  their  heads, 
adorned  with  plumes  of  eagles  feathers  ,&G.  It 
re  ems  probable,  from  the  figure  of  a  Britifh  cap- 
tive on  a  Roman  monument  in  the  college  of 
Glafgow,  that  the  common  people  wore  a  kind 

*w  t  man.Antiq.  p.  114.     Strabo,  L4.  p,  196.    Diod. 

iicul.  I.  5.  c.  3c.  p.  353.  *94  Tacit,  de  niuri'o.  German,  c.  17. 

117,      1  •  -  Ofllan'sPocni'-,  v.  2.  p,  39.  57. 
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of  cap  on  their  heads,  very  like  the  bonnet  which 
is  ftill  ufed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  197. 
Prefs  of  The  drefs  of  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain 

t  e  raj  s.  was^  jn  fome  refpects,  different  from  that  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries.  In  parti- 
cular, their  mantles  were  not  of  various  colours, 
like  the  plaids  of  others,  but  entirely  white,  and 
probably  of  linen  cloth  I98.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
intended  as  an  honourable  mark  of  diftinclion, 
and  perhaps  as  an  emblem  of  fanctity,  to  which 
they  were  great  pretenders. 
Brefscf  it  katjj  been  the  cuftom  of  all  countries,  in  all 

the  w6-  ....  r 

men.  ages,   to  make  fome  diftincYion  in  the  drefs  of 

the  different  fexes.  While  the  ancient  Britons, 
of  both  fexes,  had  no  other  garments  but  mantles 
made  of  fkins,  or  even  of  cloth,  this  distinction 
could  not  be  very  great ;  but  when  they  had 
invented  feveral  pieces  of  drefs,  it  became  more 
confpicuous.  What  Tacitus  fays  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  drefs  of  the  men  and  women 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  may  probably  be 
applied  to  the  Britons  of  this  period.  cc  The 
"  difference  of  the  drefs  of  the  fexes  is  not  very 
cc  great,  and  confifts  chiefly  in  this  3  that  the 
<c  women  make  more  ufe  of  linen  in  their  drefs 
cc  than  the  men  -,  and  that  the  fleeves  of  their 
€t  tunicks,  do  nqt  reach  to  their  wrifts,  but  leave 
^c  their  arms  bare  j  as  is  alfo  fome  part  of  their 
bofoms  ,9V     This  tunick,  which  was  worn  by 


«c 


*97  Korfley's  Bikaii.  Rom.  p.  195.         193  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  16* 
44.  f99  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  17. 
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the  Britifti  women,  was  plaited  in  the  under  part, 
and  defcended  much  lower  than  that  of  the  men, 
probably  below  the  knee.  Their  mantles  or 
plaids  were  alio  large,  and  worn  loofe  and  flow- 
ing, almoil  reaching  the  ground.  This  account 
is  confirmed  by  the  following  defcriptiron,  given 
by  Dio,  of  the  drefs  of  the  famous  Britifh  heroine 
Boadicia  :  <c  She  wore  a  tunick  of  various 
"  colours,  long  and  plaited,  over  which  fhe  had 
Cf  a  large  and  thick  mantle.  This,  was  her  com- 
"  mon  drefs  which  fhe  wore  at  all  times ;  but 
cc  on  this  occafion  Die  alfo  held  a  fpear  in  her 
«  hand200." 

There  is  one  obfervation  which  may  be  made  Their  bed* 
concerning  the  clothing  of  both  the  men  and 
women  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and  all  the 
other  Celtic  nations — That  the  fame  garments* 
whatever  they  were,  which  ferved  them  for  their 
clothing  in  the  day,  ferved  them  alfo  for  their 
covering  in  their  beds  by  night*-1.  It  feems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  custom  among  the 
Britons  and  others,  to  lay  the  flcins  of  animals 
under  them  upon  their  beds,  long  after  they  had 
left  off  wearing  them  as  mantles.  The  bard 
Carril  awaked  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  and  in- 
vited him  to  the  feaft  in  the  following  words  ; 
which  fhow  that  the  king  was  fleeping  on  the 
fkins  of  wild  beads  which  he  had  (lain  in  the 
chace:  "Old  Carril  went  with  fofteft  voice, 
M  and  called   the   king  of  dark-brown   fhields. 

ir>°  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicnso  In  Neron. 
*ot  ciuv,  Germ.  Antiq.  p.  uy. 

«  Rife 
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"  Rife  from  the  fkins  of  thy  chace,  rife  Swaran, 
<c  king  of  groves — Cuchullin  gives  the  joy  of 
"■fliells*0*."  This  cuftom  of  fleeping  on  fkins 
continued  till  very  lately,  among  the  common 
people  in  fome  parts  of  Germany  *°3. 
fond  of  n  Though  it  mull  be  confefTed  that  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  were  very 
meanly  and  imperfectly  xlothed,  yet  this  was  not 
owing  to  their  love  of  plainnefs  and  fimplicity* 
or  contempt  of  ornament,  but  to  the  imperfect 
flate  of  the  arts  amongft  them.  For  fome  of 
thefe  nations  are  represented  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  as  remarkably  fond  of  drefs  and 
finery.  While  the' Germans,  and  probably  other 
nations,  were  clad  in  mantles  made  of  fkins, 
they  adorned  thefe  mantles  with  patches  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fkins,  and  of  various  colours ~04, 
The  Gauls,  who  had  made  greater  progrefs  in 
the  arts  than  the  Germans,  were  much  delighted 
with  gold  chains,  bracelets,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  that  precious  metal.  cc  By  this  means 
cc  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus)  the  Gauls  obtain  great 
*c  quantities  of  gold,  of  which  they  make  various 
"ornaments  for  the  drefs,  both  of  men  and 
tc  women ;  as  bracelets,  chains,  and  rings,  for 
*c  adorning  their  arms,  necks,  hands,  and  breauV 
<c  plates  acV'  The  Gauls  abounded  fo  much  in 
thefe  ornaments,  a  considerable  time  before  this 
period,  that  Polybius  acquaints  us,  "  That  there 

sea  Oilian's  Poems,,  v.  i.  p.  16.      *°5  Cluv,  Gernj,  Antiq.  p.  no. 
*°4  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  17, 
*°S  J)k>d.  Sieul.  ],  5,  t.  27.  p.  352* 
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<c  were  very  few  foldiers  ro  be  feen  in  the  fore- 
cc  mofi  ranks  of  their  armies,  who  had  not  their 
cc  necks  and  arms  adorned  with  gold  chains  and 
<c  bracelets  a0V  The  Britons  were  no  lefs  fond 
of  thefe  ornaments  than  the  Gauls,  and  had  alfo 
considerable  quantities  of  them.  In  the  defcrip- 
tion  given  by  Dio,  of  the  drefso'f  Boadicia,  wc 
are  told,  that  fhe  had  a  very  ma  fly  chain  of  gold 
about  her  neck  ;  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  that 
a  oreat  number  of  fuch  chains  which  CaracT'acus 
had  taken  from  his  neighbouring  princes  and 
chieftains  in  war,  were  carried  before  him  when 
he  was  led  in  triumph  into  Rome  aC7.  Nay,  fo 
fond  were  the  Britons  of  ornaments  of  this  kind, 
that  thofe  who  could  not  procure  them  of  gold, 
wore  rings  and  chains  of  iron,  of  which  they 
were  not  a  little  vain  108. 

The  ancient  Britons,  and  all  the  other  Celtic  Manner  <£ 
nations,  were  extremely  proud  of  the  length  and  ^e/^s- 
beauty  of  their  hair;  and  were  at  much  pains  in 
drefllng  and  adorning  their  heads.  Some  of  them 
carried  their  fondnefs  for,  and  admiration  of 
their  hair  to  an  extravagant  height*09.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  laft  and  moll  earned  requeft  of 
a  young  warrior,  who  was  taken  prifoner  and 
condemned  to  be  beheaded,  that  no  (lave  might 
be  permitted  to  touch  his  hair,  which  was  remark- 
ably long  and  beautiful,  and  that  it  might  not 

ao<5  polyb.  1.  3.  207  Xipfulin.  ex  Dionc  in  Ncrcra.     Tacit. 

Ann^l.  J.  iz.  c.  36.  *°3  Herodinn.  1.  3.  c.  4.7. 

i09  Pdioutitr  Hill.  Celt.  I.  a.  c.  7.  p.  3*3.  Ciuv.  Germ.  Antiq. 
1.  1.  c.  16.  p.  105. 
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be  flained  with  his  blood  *l0#     We  hardly  ever 
meet  with  a  defcription  of  a  fine  woman  or  beau-  I 
tiful  man,   in  the  poems  of  Ofiian,  but  their  hair 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  their  greater!:  beauties  "l. 
Not  contented  with  the  natural  colour  of  their 
hair,  which  was  commonly  fair  or  yellow,   they 
made   ufe  of  certain   wairies    to   render   it    ftili 
brighter.     One  of  thefe  walhes  was  a  compofi- 
tion  of  lime,   the  afhes  of  certain  vegetables,  and 
tallow  .V*.     They  made  ufe  of  various  arts  alfo  to 
make   the  hair  of  their  heads   grow   thick  and 
long ;  which  laft  was  not  only  efteemed  a  great 
beauty,   but  was  confidered  as  a  mark  of  dignity 
and  noble  birth.     Boadicia,  queen  of  the  Iceni, 
is  defcribed  by  Dio  with  very  long  hair,   flowing 
over  her  moulders,  and  reaching  down  below  the 
middle  of  her  back*13.     The  Britons  fhaved  all 
their  beards,  except  their  upper-lips  5   the  hair  of 
which  they,    as  well  as  the   Gauls,    allowed   to 
grow  to  a  very  inconvenient  length2,14.     Upon 
the  whole,    the   ancient  Britons  of  both  fexesy 
when  they  were  completely  drefTed,  according  to 
the  fafhion  of  their  age  and  country,  were  tole- 
rably fecured  againit  the  injuries  of  the  climate  j 
and  made  not  only  a  decent,   but  an  agreeable 
appearance. 
Change  in       The   Roman   conquer!    made   a  confiderable 
the  Roman  change  in  the  drefs  and  clothing  of  the  people  of 

wnquell. 

*i°  M.  Mallet>  Introduel.  a  THiiloire  de  Dannemarc,  p.  134.. 
-'  sm  OlTian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  90.  v.  2.  p.  70. 

***  Clur.  Germ.  Antiq.  p.  105.     *n  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Neron. 
-*.  &4 -CaefardeBel.Gal.  1.  5*  c.  14.    Diod.  Sicul.  1,  5.  c,  28.  p.  351* 
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this  land,  as  well  as  in  their  other  circumftances. 
For  we  learn  from  the  beft  authority,  that  not  a  few 
of  them,  and  particularly  of  their  young  nobility, 
adopted  the  drefs  as  well  as  the  language  and 
manners  of  their  conquerors,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  their  favour.  <c  After  this 
Cf  (fays  Tacitus),  the  fons  of  the  Britifh  chieftains 
<c  began  to  affect  our  drefs,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
<c  Roman  gown  became  frequent  amongfl: 
cc  them  2XS."  But  as  this  never  became  the  com- 
mon and  prevailing  drefs  even  of  the  provincial 
Britons,  the  defcription  of  it  doth  not  properly 
belong  to  the  Britifh  hiftory  or  antiquities. 

The  diet  of  a  nation,  or  the  fubftance  of  their  Diet  of  the 
meats  and  drinks,  together  with  their  manner  of  g":iei 
preparing  and  ufing  them,  are  objects  of  (till 
greater  importance,  and  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion than  their  drefs,  as  affording  ftill  clearer 
indications  of  their  real  ftate  and  circumftances. 
For  as  nothing  is  fo  neceflary  to  the  prefervation 
of  life  as  meat  and  drink,  and  no  appetites  are 
fo  frequent  and  importunate  in  their  lblicitations 
as  hunger  and  thirft,  we  may  be  certain,  that  the 
providing  for  the  gratification  of  thefe  appetites* 
by  increafing  the  quantity,  and  improving  the 
tafte  and  quality  of  their  neceflary  food,  would 
engrofs  much  of  the  attention  of  the  firft  inha- 
bitants of  every  country  ;  and  that  they  would 
employ  the  greateft  part  of  their  (kill  and  induftry 
to  thefe  purpofes. 

a,5  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  %U 

Vol,  II.  A  a  It 
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Whether  ft  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  the  moft 
were  cam-  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  as  well  as  of 
balsornot.  many  other  countries,  probably  lived,  for  fome 
time,  ob  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the. 
earth,  in  their  natural  ftate,  with  little  or  no 
preparation  *16.  But  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the 
teftimony  of  feveral  authors,  fome  of  the  ancient 
Britifh  nations  lived  in  a  ftill  more  barbarous 
and  favage  manner,  and  did  not  abftain  from 
devouring  human  flefh.  cc  I  can  affirm  nothing 
€t  with  certainty  (fays  Strabo)  concerning  thofe 
"  Britifh  tribes  which  inhabit  Ireland,  only  it  is 
€€  reported  that  they  are  much  greater  lavages 
t€  than  the  other  Britons — that  they  are  prodigious 
"  gluttons,  devouring  great  quantities  of  human 
t€  flefh,  and  even  efteeming  it  honourable  to  eat 
iC  the  bodies  of  their  deceafed  parents.  But 
**  though  we  have  mentioned  thefe  reports,  it 
tc  muft  be  confefTed  that  we  have  not  fufficient 
«  evidence  of  their  truth  1J  V  "  Thofe  Gauls 
"  (faysDiodorus  Siculus)  who  dwell  in  the  north, 
"  and  are  near  neighbours  to  the  Scythians,  are 
f<  fuch  favages  that  they  devour  human  flefh  -a 
<c  as  do  alfo  thofe  Britifh  nations  which  inhabit 
"  Ireland  x,\"  But  the  moft  pofitive,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  moft  incredible  teftimony  to  this 
purpofe,  is  the  following  one  of  St.  Jerom  : — 
"  To  fay  nothing  of  other  nations,  when  I  was 
"  a  young  man,  I  faw  in  Gaul  the  Attacotti,  a 
<c  Brkiffa  nation  who  fed  on  human  flefh.  When 

»»$  See  Chap.  V.  a»7  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  aoi. 

*»§  jDiod.  -Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  i**  p,  355, 
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€<  they  find  in  the  woods  herds  of  hogs  and 
€€  cattle,  and  flocks  of  fheep,  they  ufe  to  cut 
«c  off  the  buttocks  of  the  herdfmen,  and  the 
"  breads  of  the  women,  edeeming  thefe  parts  of 
«  the  body  the  greated  dainties ''V 

That  there  was  a  time  when  fome  men  were  fo 
favage  as  to  make  human  flefh  their  food,  is  a 
fad  fo  well  atteded,  that  it  can  admit  of  no  dif- 
pute.  Nay,  there  are  dill  fome  nations,  both  in 
Africa  and  America,  to  whom  this  kind  of  food 
is  familiar,  and  who  hunt  men,  as  we  do  wild 
beads,  in  order  to  feed  upon  them  "°.  Nor  is  it 
impoflible  that  fome  of  the  firft  favage  inhabitants 
of  this  ifland,  in  cafes  of  great  extremity,  had 
recourfe  to  this  horrid  expedient,  to  fuftain  their 
lives.  But  it  is  far  from  being  probable,  that  in 
the  firft  century  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  when  Strabo 
wrote,  any  of  the  Britifh  tribes  who  inhabited 
Ireland  were  in  this  deplorable  date  of  barbarifm. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  incredible  that  a  Britifh 
people  fhould  be  permitted  to  commit  fuch  bar* 
barities  in  Gaul,  one  of  the  mod  civilized  and 
bed  regulated  countries  in  the  world,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  St.  Jerome 

'  was  a  boy.  That  there  was  a  Britifh  nation,  in 
this  period,  called  the  Attacotti >  and  that  there 

1  were  feveral  cohorts  of  that  nation  in  the  Roman 
armies,  both  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  are  facts  very 
well  atteded  **\     That  thefe  made  an  uncommon 

*'9  Hieronym.  adver,  Joven.  1.  *.  «°  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts, 

and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p>  3,  4.  and  authors  there  quoted. 
"'  Ammiar..  Marcel.  1.  26.  c.  5.     Camd.  Brit. 

A  a  2  appear- 
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appearance,  and  were  more  fierce  than  the  Ro- 
man troops  in  Gaul  -,   and  that  on  thefe  accounts 
fuch  reports  were  fpread  concerning  them,  per- 
haps  with  a  defign  to  frighten  children,   is  not 
improbable  :  St.  Jerome  being  a  little  boy  (ado- 
lefcentulus)  when  he  was  in  Gaul,   and  hearing 
thefe  terrible  ftories  of  the  Attacotti,  they  feem 
to  have  been  too  haitily  believed  by  him,  and  to 
have  made  too  deep  an  impreflion  on  his  imagi- 
nation.    Whoever  gives  a  better  foluticn  of  this 
difficulty,  will  do  as  great  a  fervice  to  the  memory 
of  St.  Jerome,  as  to  the  character  of  our  country- 
men the  Attacotti. 
Britons  of       At  the  time  of  the  fir  ft  Roman  invafion,  the 
tedySety  Britlu^  nations  in  the  fouth  parts  of  this  ifland 
and  plenty  did  not  want  both  a  fufficient  quantity  and  variety 
fions^1       of  provifions,  but  lived  on  the  fame  things,  pre- 
pared in  the  fame  manner  with  their  neighbours 
on  the  continent.  They  underftood  and  pra&ifed 
hufbandry,  which  furnifhed  them  with  corn  for 
bread    and    other    purpofes ;     and     gardening, 
which  provided   them  with    roots,    herbs,    and 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  except  grapes  and  olives  "\ 
They  had  great  herds  of  cattle,   and  flocks  of 
fheep,    whofe   flefh   and    milk   yielded  them   a 
variety  of  fubftantial  dimes.     The  Gauls,  Bri- 
tons,   and  other  Celtic    nations,    prepared  the 
ftefri  of  animals  for  eating  in  three  different  ways ; 
by   boiling,   broiling,  and  roafting.     "  Pofido- 
"  riius,  the  Stoic  philofopher  (fays  Athensus),  in 

*"  See  Chap.  V,  artic.  hufbandry  and  gardening. 

"  thofe 
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w  thofe  hiftorical  pieces  which  he  eompofed, 
cc  and  which  are  not  inconfiftent  with  the  philo* 
"  fophy  which  he  profeffed,  relating  the  laws 
cc  and  cuftoms  of  many  different  nations,  fays, 
"  concerning  the  Cekse,  that  they  ufed  little 
P  bread  at  their  entertainments,  but  a  great  deal 
jff  of  fiefh  -,  which  they  either  boiled  in  water, 
cc  broiled  on  the  coals,  or  roafted  on  fpits"2." 
This  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the 
following  pafifage  :  <c  Near  to  the  place  where 
cc  an  entertainment  is  to  be,  they  kindle  very 
<c  great  fires,  on  which  they  place  pots,  and  near 
*c  them  fpits,  with  which  they  boil  and  roaft 
"  large  joints  of  flefn  of  .different  kinds  "V 

The  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  ignorant  of  Salt  of  the 
the  art  of  faking  flefh,  in  order  to  preferve  it  ?a,"ls  and 
from  putrefaction,  and  fit  for  life  ia5.  But  their. fait 
had  a  very  different  appearance,  and  was  made 
in  a  very  different  manner  from  ours..  The 
procefs  by  which  it  was  made,  is  thus  defcribed 
by  feveral  ancient  authors.  They  raifed  a  pile  of 
trees,  chiefly  oaks  and  hazels,  fet  it  on  fire,  and 
reduced  it  to  charcoal  -,  upon  which,  while  it 
was  (till  red-hot,  they  poured  a  certain  quantity 
of  fait  water,  which  converted  the  whole  mafs 
into  a  kind  of  fait,  of  a  black  colour"6.  The 
Britons  had  alfo  venifon,  game,  and  poultry  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  great  abundance  ;  though  they 

"J  Athensci  Deipnofoph.  1.  4.  c.  13.  p.  151. 

"4  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.ag.  p.  351.  il|  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  197. 

"6  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  13.  c.  57.    Pliji.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  13.  c,  7.  Varro 
Ac  Re  Rudic.  1.  1.  c.  8. 
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were  reftrained,  by  fome  fuperftitious  fancy,  from 
ufing  either  hares,  hens,   or  geefe  as  food  *17. 
Milk.  The  Britons  not  only  ufed  the  milk  of  their 

^erds  and  flocks  in  its  natural  (late,  but  alfo 
when  it  was  coagulated,  and  made  into  butter. 
<c  Of  milk  (fays  Pliny)  butter  is  made,  which  is 
€t  the  moft  delicious  and  favourite  food  of  the 
"  barbarous  nations,  efpecially  of  thofe  amongft 
.  "  them  who  are  moft  wealthy  "V  By  barbarous 
nations,  this  author  moft  commonly  means  the 
Germans  and  Britons,  becaufe  they  were  not 
thoroughly  fubjecled  to  the  Roman  government, 
nor  inftru&ed  in  the  Roman  arts.  When  Strabo 
fays,  "  That  fome  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  fo 
"  ignorant,  that  though  they  had  abundance  of 
4C  milk,  they  did  not  underftand  the  art  of  mak- 
"  ing  cheefe ***  j"  he  feems  to  infinuate,  that  they 
were  not  all  equally  unacquainted  with  this 
art.  After  the  richer  and  more  oily  parts  of 
the  milk  were  made  into  cheefe  or  butter,  they 
did  not  throw  away  what  was  left,  but  ufed  it  in 
feveral  different  ways  :  one  of  which  is  very 
diftinclly  defcribed  by  Pliny,  and  appears  to  be 
the  fame  with  that  which  is  ftill  pradlifed  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Highlands  and  iflands  of  Scot- 
land *3°.  <c  Oon,  which  in  Englilh  fignifies 
€i  froth,  is  a  difh  ufed  by  feveral  of  the  iflanderst 
f*  and  fome  on  the  oppofite  main  land,  in  time 
"  of  fcarcity,  when  they  want  bread.     It  is  made 

"7  Caefar  deBel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  ia. 

**»  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  28.  c.  9.  §  35.         "9  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  200. 

*lo  Plin.  Hift.Nat.  1. 28.  c.  9.  §  35. 
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cc  in  the  following  manner  :  A  quantity  of  whey 
"  is  boiled  in  a  pot,  and  when  it  is  wrought  up 
cc  to  the  mouth  of  the  pot  with  a  long  ftick  of 
cc  wood,  having  a  crofs  at  the  lower  end,  it  is 
<f  turned  about  like  the  flick  for  making  choco- 
<c  late  ;  and  being  thus  made,  it  is  fupped  with 
c<  fpoons :  it  is  made  up  five  or  fix  times  in  the 
cc  fame  manner ;  and  the  lad  is  always  reckoned 
"  beft,  and  the  firft  two  or  three  frothings  the 
«  word*31." 

The  Britifh  nations  which   inhabited  the  in-  Britons  of 

i  1  c     ,  •       •  n        1  .the  north 

tenor  and  northern  parts  of  this  liiand,  at  the  had  not 
time  of  the  firft  Roman  invafion,  had  neither  fo  fuchv** 

3  I  riety  ot 

great  plenty  nor  fo  great  variety  of  provifions  as  provifon*. 
thofe  of  the  fouth  ;  nor  did  they  underfland  fo 
well  the  arts  of  preparing  them  for  ufc.  Stran- 
gers to  husbandry  and  gardening,  they  were  in  a 
great  meafure  ftrangers  to  thofe  grains,  herbs, 
and  fruits  which  are  produced  by  thofe  mod  ufe- 
ful  arts.  Reftrained  by  fome  principle  of  fuper- 
ftition,  or  by  their  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  catch*- 
ing  them,  they  made  no  ufe  of  that  great  variety, 
and  almoft  infinite  multitude  of  fifties,  with 
which  their  rivers,  lakes,  and  leas  abounded  **\ 
By  this  means,  they  were  reduced  to  live,  like 
the  ancient  Germans,  on  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth  ;  on  milk,  and  the  rlcfh  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  of  fuch  animals  as 
they  catched  in  hunting*11.     This  was  their  con- 

»!■  Mr.  Martin's  Defcription  of  the  Wi-ftern  Iflands. 
x>*  Xiphilm.  a  Dionc  in  Sever. 
m  Tacit,  de  monb.  German,  c.  13. 
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dition  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  teftimony  of  Dio 
Nicasus.  "  The  Maeatse  and  Caledonians  in- 
"  habit  barren  mountains  or  marfhy  plains,  have 
n  no  cultivated  or  manured  lands,  but  feed  on 
*'  the  milk  and  flefh  of  their  flocks;  on  what 
"  they  get  by  hunting,  and  on  fome  wild  fruits. 
<:  They  never  eat  fifh,  though  they  have  great 
cc  plenty  of  them.  When  they  are  in  the  woods 
<c  they  feed  on  roots  and  leaves 23+." 
Cookery  As  thefe  nations  had  no  great  variety  of  pro- 

or  theCa-  .  D  .     J  r. 

ledonians.  virions,  neither  had  they  much  art  in  preparing 
them  for  ufe.  Some  of  the  Celtic  nations  had 
the  art  of  roafling  their  acorns  and  other  wild 
fruits,  grinding  them  into  meal,  and  making 
them  into  a  kind  of  bread  -,  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed whether  or  not  the  Maeatas  and  Caledo- 
nians were  acquainted  with  this  art a3$.  They 
were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  cheefe,  nor  is 
it  very  certain  that  they  underftood  that  of  mak- 
ing butter  *36.  The  following  account  of  their 
manner  of  drefling  venifon  for  a  feaft  may  be 
taken  for  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  their  cookery. 
cc  A  pit,  lined  with  fmooth  (tones,  was  made; 
"  and  near  it  flood  a  heap  of  fmooth  flat  ftones 
"  of  the  flint  kind.  The  ftones,  as  well  as  the 
"  pit,  were  properly  heated  with  heath.  Then 
"  they  laid  fome  venifon  in  the  bottom,  and  a 
<x  ftratum  of  ftones  above  it ;  and  thus  they  did 
u  alternately,  till  the  pit  was  full.     The  whole 

234  Xipbilin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever.  2*J  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  155. 

S36  Id,  ibid.  p.  200. 

«  was 
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*f  was  covered  over  with  heath,  to  confine  the 
cc  fleam  i3V  This  was  evidently  a  very  labo- 
rious procefs,  and  required  the  afliftance  of  many 
hands.  Accordingly,  the  greateft  heroes  did  not 
difdain  to  a  (lift  in  preparing  the  feaft  of  which 
they  were  to  partake.  "  It  was  on  Cromla's 
<f  fhaggy  fide,  that  Dorglas  placed  the  deer; 
cc  the  early  fortune  of  the  chace,  before  the 
^c  heroes  left  the  hill — A  hundred  youths  colled 
cc  the  heath,  ten  heroes  blow  the  fire;  three 
M  hundred  chufe  the  polifhed  ilones.  The 
fC  feaft  is  frnoking  wide a3V  Thefe  nations 
however,  if  we  may  believe  Dio,  were  pofTcrTed 
of  a  very  valuable  fecret,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes :  cf  They  make  a  certain  food,  that  fo 
te  admirably  fupports  the  fpirits,  that,  when 
H  they  have  taken  the  quantity  of  a  bean,  they 
"  feel  no  more  hunger  or  thirft  23V  All  the 
conjectures  which  have  been  formed  by  modern 
writers  concerning  this  food,  are  vague  and  un- 
certain a4°. 

Water  was  the  only  drink  of  the  mod  ancient  Drink?  of 
inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  as  it  was  of  thofe  of  b^oS!^ 
many  other  countries.  But  it  was  probably  not 
long  before  they  began  to  drink  the  milk,  and 
perhaps  the  blood  of  animals,  as  more  warm, 
pleafant,  and  nourifhing  than  water.  That 
many  ancient  nations  were  accuftomed  to  drink 

»17  OiTiarfs  Poerm,  v.  i.  p.  15,  note.  *J8  Id.  ibid. 

**9  X'philin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever. 

»4«  Sibbald.  Scotia  Illuftiata,  1.  1.  c.  17,  18,  19.  p.  1%  &C. 

the 
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the  blood  of  animals  warm  from   their  veins, 
either  by  itfelf  or  mixed  with  milk,  is  fo  well 
attefted,  that  it  can  admit  of  no  difpute  **\     If 
we  could  believe  Solinus,  fome  of  the  Britons 
who  inhabited  Ireland  were  fuch  horrid  favages, 
that  they  even  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies 
which  they   had  flain  in   war141.     But  this,  it 
muft  be  confefTed,  is  hardly  credible,  as  are  feveral 
other  things  which  this  writer  fays  of  the  ex- 
treme barbarifm  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  with 
whom   the-  Romans    were    but   very   little   ac*  ] 
quainted.     However  this  may  be,  it  is  abun-  I 
dantly  evident  from  hiftory,  that  very  few  na- 
tions continued    long  unacquainted   with  fome 
kind  of  fermented  liquor,  which  ferved  to  warm 
and  flrengthen  their  bodies,    to  exhilarate  and 
even   intoxicate   their   fpiritst4\      The   ancient 
Britons  were  fo  far  from  being  firangers  to  fuch 
liquors,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
that  intemperance  in  the  ufe  of  them  was  one  of 
their  national  vices. 
Mead.  Before  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  this 

ifland,  mead,  or  honey  diluted  with  water,  and 
fermented,  was  probably  the  only  ftrong  liquor 
known  to  its  inhabitants,  as  it  was  to  many 
other  ancient  nations  in  the  fame  circumftan- 
cesa4\     This  continued  to  be  a  favourite  be- 

z4-i  Virg.   Georg.    I.  3.   v.  463.      Origin  of  Laws,   Arts,   and 
Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  no. 

»4*  Solin.  c.  35.  p.  166.  edit.  Bafili.T. 

*+*  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  509. 

*44  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  »6.  p.  350.  Piin,  Hift.  Nat.  1.  14.  c.  i3. 

verage 
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'verage  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  their  po- 
•flerity,  long  after  they  had  become  acquainted 
with  other  liquors.  The  mead-maker  was  the 
eleventh  perfon  in  dignity  in  the  courts  of  the 
ancient  princes  of  Wales,  and  took  place  of  the 
phyfician*45.  The  following  ancient  law  of  that 
principality  fhews  how  much  this  liquor  was 
efteemed  by  the  Britifh  princes :  "  There  are 
tc  three  things  in  the  court  which  muft  be  com- 
<c  municated  to  the  king  before  they  are  made 
"  known  to  any  other  perfon:  1.  Every  (en^ 
cf  tence  of  the  judge.  2.  Eyery  new  fong; 
cc  and,  3.  Every  cafk  of  mead*46."  This  was 
perhaps  the  liquor  which  is  called,  by  Offian,  . 
the  joy  and  ftrength  of  (hells,  with  which  his 
heroes  were  fo  much  delighted  **7. 

After  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  ale  or  Ak. 
beer  became  the  moft  general  drink  of  all  the 
Britifh  nations  who  pradtifed  that  art,  as  it  had 
Jong  been  of  all  the  Celtic  people  on  the  conti- 
nent *4'.  "  All  the  feveral  nations  (fays  Pliny) 
"  who  inhabit  the  wed  of  Europe,  have  a  liquor 
"  with  which  they  intoxicate  themfelves,  made 
"  of  corn  and  water.  The  manner  of  making 
"  this  liquor  is  fomewhat  different  in  Gaul, 
il  Spain,  and  other  countries,  and  is  called  by 
ic  many  various  names;  but  its  nature  and  pro- 
"  perries  are  every  where  the  fame.     The  people 

*4J  Leprrs  Hoeli  Dha,  1.  1.  c.  rr.  p.  4.3.         2+6  Id.  ibid.  p.  311. 
*47  Ofiian's  Poems,  v.  i.  p.  16.  74. 

**»  Pclloutici  Hi(t.  Celt.  1.  1.  p.  116.    C'.uv.  Germ.  Antiq.  1.  x. 
c.  17.  p.  us- 
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cc  of  Spain,  in  particular,  brew  this  liquor  fa 
<c  well,  that  it  will  keep  good  a  long  time.  So 
*c  exquifite  is  the  cunning  of  mankind,  in  gra- 
Cf  tifying  their  vicious  appetites,  that  they  have 
<c  thus  invented  a  method  to  make  water  itfelf 
cc  intoxicate  44V*  The  method  in  which  the  an- 
cient Britons,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  made 
their  ale,  is  thus  defcribed  by  Ifidorus  and  Oro- 
fius  :  Cf  The  grain  is  fleeped  in  water,  and  made 
"  to  germinate,  by  which  its  fpirits  are  excited 
<c  and  fet  at  liberty  -,  it  is  then  dried  and  grinded ; 
(C  after  which  it  is  infufed  in  a  certain  quantity 
<c  of  waters  which  being  fermented,  becomes  a 
iC  pleafant,  warming,  itrengthening,  and  intox'w 
"  eating  liquor*50."  This  ale  was  moft  com- 
monly made  of  barley,  but  fometimes  of  wheat^ 
oats,  and  millet. 
Wine.  if  tne  Phoenicians  or  Greeks   imported   any 

wine  into  Britain,  it  was  only  in  very  fmall 
quantities ;  that  mod  generous  liquor  was  very 
little  known  in  this  ifland  before  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans.  After  that  period,  wine 
was  not  only  imported  from  the  continent  ir* 
confiderable  quantities,  but  fome  attempts  were 
made  to  cultivate  vines.,  and  ma^e  wine  in  Bri- 
tain ls\ 

The  ancient  Britons  eat  only  twice  a  day; 
making  a  flight  breakfaft  in  the  forenoon,  and  & 


a  day 


*49  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  14.  c.az.  §  29. 
**•  Ifidor.  Orig.  I.  20.  c.  2.  p.  1317.    Orof.  1.  5.  p.  jj^. 
Geopon.  I.  7.  c.  34.  p.  203.  *5»  See  Chap.  V, 
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flipper  towards  evening,  when  the  labours  and 
diverfions  of  the  day  were  ended451.     The  laft 
was  their  chief  meal ;  at  which,  when  they  had 
an  opportunity,   they  eat  and  drank  with  great 
freedom,  or  even  to  excefs.     On  thefe  occafions,   Manner  of 
the  guefts  fat  in  a  circle  upon  the  ground,  with  a 
little  hay,  grafs,  or  the  fkin  of  fome  animal  under 
them  a5\     A  low  table  or  (tool  was  fet  before 
each  perfon,  with  the  portion  of  meat  allotted  to 
him  upon  it.     In  this  diftribution,  they   never 
neglected  to  fet  the  largeft  and  belt  pieces  before 
thofe  who  were  mod  diftinguifhed  for  their  rank, 
their  exploits,  or  their  riches  25+.     Every  gueft 
took  the  meat  fet  before  him  in  his  hands,  and 
tearing  it  with  his  teeth,  fed  upon  it  in  the  beft 
manner  he  could.     If  any  one  found  difficulty  in 
feparating  any  part  of  his  meat  with  his  hands 
and  teeth,  he  made  ufe  of  a  large  knife,   that  lay 
in  a  particular  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
company  *55.     Servants,  or  young  boys  and  girls, 
the  children   of  the    family,  llood    behind   the 
guefts,  ready   to   help   them  to    drink,    or  any 
thing  they  wanted156. 

The  dimes,  in  which  the  meat  was  ferved  up,  Difhes. 
were  either  of  wood,  or  earthen-ware,  or  a  kind 
of  bafkets  made  of  ofiers  as7.     Thefe  lad  were 
mod  ufed  by  the  Britons,  as  they  very  much  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  making  them,  both  for  their 

*S*  Sibbald.  Scotia  Illuftrata,  p.  35. 

*5l  Athenaeus,  1.  4.  c.  1  3.  p.  1  51.      *>'-r  Ibid.  1.  4..  c.  13.  p.  152. 
»$5  Id.  ibid.  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  28.  p.  351.  *S*  Id.  ibid. 

*;7  Athenaeus,  1.  4.  c.  13.  p.  152. 
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own  life  and  for  exportation  *s\  The  drinking 
vefifels  of  the  Gauls,  Britons,  and  other  Celtic 
nations  were,  for  the  moll  part,  made  of  the* 
horns  of  oxen  and  other  animals*59 $  but  thofc 
of  the  Caledonians  confuted  of  large  fhells,  which 
are  dill  ufed  by  fome  of  their  pofterity  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland160, 

As  the  ancient  Britons,  efpecially  thole  of 
them  who  were  unacquainted  with  agriculture, 
enjoyed  leifure,  fothey  fpent  much  of  their  time 
in  diverfions  and  amufements  of  various  kinds ; 
particularly  in  feafting,  accompanied  with  mufic 
and  dancing,  in  hunting  and  in  athletic  ex- 
ercifes. 

Feafting  feems  to  have  been  the  chief  delight 
of  the  Germans,  Gauls,  Britons,  and  all  the 
other  Celtic  nations;  in  which  they  indulged 
thernfelves  to  the  utmoft,  as  often  as  they  had 
an  opportunity.  "  Among  thefe  nations  (fays 
<c  an  author  who  had  carefully  ftudied  their  man* 
<c  ners)  there  is  no  public  afiembly,  either  for 
"  civil  or  religious  purpofes,  duly  held;  no 
c<  birth-day,  marriage,  or  funeral  properly  ce- 
<c  lebrated  ;  no  treaty  of  peace  or  alliance  rightly 
"  cemented,  without  a  great  feaft161."  It  was 
by  frequent  entertainments  of  this  kind  that  the 
great  men,  or  chieftains,    gained  the  affe&ions 


a$8  Mufgrave  Belg.  Britann.  c.  13.  p.  166,  167. 
159  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt.  1.  2.  c.  2.  p.  227. 
*6°  Offian's  Poems,  paffim. 
i6i  Felloutiei  Hift.  Celt.  1.  *.  c.  1*.  p.  463. 
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and  rewarded  the  fervices  of  their  followers; 
and  thofe  who  made  the  greateft  feafts  were  fure 
to  be  mod  popular,  and  to  have  the  greateft  re- 
tinue*52. Thefe  feafts  (in  which  plenty  was  more 
regarded  than  elegance)  lafted  commonly  feveral 
days,  and  the  guefts  feldom  retired  until  they 
had  confumed  all  the  provifions,  and  exhaufted 
all  the  liquors  a6\  Athenseus  defcribes  an  en- 
tertainment that  was  given  by  Arcamnes,  a  very 
wealthy  prince  in  Gaul,  which  continued  a  whole 
year  without  interruption  ;  and  at  which  all  the 
people  of  Gaul,  and  even  all  ftrangers  who 
pa(Ted  through  that  country,  were  made  wel- 
come*64. At  thefe  feafts  they  fometimes  con- 
fulted  about  the  mod  important  affairs  of  ftate, 
and  formed  refolutions  relating  to  peace  and 
war  y  imagining  that  men  fpoke  their  real  fenti- 
ments  with  the  greateft  freedom,  and  were  apt 
to  form  the  boldeft  defigns,  when  their  fpirits 
were  exhilarated  with  the  pleafures  of  the  table165. 
The  converfation  at  thefe  entertainments  very 
frequently  turned  on  the  great  exploits  which 
the  guefts  themfelves,  or  their  anceftors,  had 
performed  in  war ;  which  fometimes  occafioned 
quarrels,  and  even  bloodmed 266.  It  was  at  a 
feaft  that  the  two  illuftrious  Britifh  princes,  Car- 
bar  and  Ofcar,  quarrelled  about  their  own  bra- 

*°*  Tacit,  demorib.  German,  c.  14.  l63  Id.  ibid.  c.  u. 

l64  Athensus,  1.  4.  c.  13.  p.  150. 

*6J  Tacit,  demorib.  German,  c.  22. 

*66  Id.  ibid.  Diod.  Steal.  1.  5.  c.  i3.  p.  353* 
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very,  and  that  of  their  anceftdrs,  and  fell  by 
mutual  wounds"7, 

Mufic  and  As  the  ancient  Britons  greatly  excelled,  and 
nciDg*  very  much  delighted  in  mufic,  all  their  feafts 
were  accompanied  with  the  joys  of  fong,  and 
the  mufic  of  harps.  In  the  words  of  Oflian, 
"  whenever  the  feaft  of  fhells  is  prepared^  the 
"  fongs  of  bards  arife.  The  voice  of  fprightly 
"  mirth  is  heard.  The  trembling  harps  of  joy 
Cf  are  ftrung.  They  (ing  the  battles  of  heroes/ 
cc  or  the  heaving  breads  of  love*68."  Some  of 
the  poems  of  that  illuftrious  Britifh  bard  appear 
to  have  been  compofed  in  order  to  be  fung  by 
the  hundred  bards  of  Fingal  at  the  feafts  of. 
Selma*69.  Many  of  the  fongs  of  the  bards 
which  were  fung  and  played  at  the  feafts  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  were  of  a  grave  and  folemn 
ftrain,  celebrating  the  brave  actions  of  the  guefts, 
or  of  the  heroes  of  other  times  s  but  thefe  were 
fometimes  intermixed  with  more  fprightly  and 
cheerful  airs,  to  which  the  youth  of  both  fexes 
danced,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  com- 
pany 47°. 

Martial  The  Germans,  and  probably  the  Gauls  and 

Britons,  had  a  kind  of  martial  dance,  which  was 
exhibited  at  every  entertainment.  This  was 
performed  by  certain  young  men,  who,  by  long 

*67  OfHan's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  8,  &c. 

a68  Ibid.  v.  2.  p.  9.  v.  1.  p.  37. 

2&9  Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  87.  209. 

*7°  Ibid.  v.  2.  p.  132.    Pelloutier  Hift,  Gelt.  p.  479, 
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practice,  had  acquired  the  art  of  dancing  amongft 
the  fharp  points  of  fwords  and  fpears,  with  fuch 
Wonderful  agility  and  gracefulnefs,  that  they 
gained  great  applaufe  to  themfelves,  and  gave 
great  delight  to  the  fpectators  271.  In  one  word, 
feafting,  accompanied  with  fongs,  mufic,  and 
dancing,  feems  to  have  been  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  domeftic  amufement  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons. 

Hunting  was  a  favourite  diverfion  of  the  an-  Hunting. 
cient  Britons,  efpecially  of  thofe  who  were  un- 
acquainted with  agriculture.  Many  things  con- 
curred to  make  them  fond  of  this  exercife;  in 
which,  like  all  the  other  Celtic  nations,  they 
fpent  the  greater!;  part  of  their  time,  when  they 
were  not  engaged  in  war*72.  Hunting  was  a 
kind  of  apprenticeship  to  war;  and  in  it  the 
Britifh  youth  acquired  that  courage,  flrength, 
fwiftnefs,  and  dexterity  in  handling  their  arms, 
which  they  afterwards  employed  againft  their 
enemies.  By  hunting  they  delivered  their  coun- 
try from  many  deftruclive  animals,  and  flew 
others  for  their  own  fubfiftence,  and  for  thofe 
feafts  in  which  they  fo  much  delighted.  Nay, 
by  hunting,  the  young  chieftains  paid  their  court 
to  the  fair  objects  of  their  love;  difplaying  their 
bravery  and  agility  in  that  exercife  before  them, 
and  making  them  prefents  of  their  game, 
<c  Lovely  daughter  of  Cormac  (fays  a  Britifh 

27«  Tacit,  dcmorib.  German,  c.  24. 

*7*  Ptlloutier  Hift.  Celt.  1.  a.  c.  12.  p.  449. 
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Cf  prince),  I  love  thee  as  my  foul. — I  have  flain 
c<  one  (lately  deer  for"  thee — High  was  his 
cc  branchy  head;  and  fleet  his  feet  of  wind273." 
So  ftrong  and  univerfal  was  the  paiTion  for  this 
diverfion  among  the  ancient  Britons,  that  young 
ladies  of  the  higheft  rank  and  greateft  beauty 
fpent  much  of  their  time  in  the  chace.  cc  Com- 
cc  hal  was  a  fon  of  Albion  ;  the  chief  of  an  hun- 
%c  dred  hills.  One  was  his  love,  and  fair  was 
Cf  (lie  !  the  daughter  of  mighty  Conloch.— Her 
<c  bow-ftring  founded  on  the  winds  of  the  foreft. 
cc  Their  courfe  in  the  chace  was  one,  and  happy 
cc  were  their  words  in  (egret*74/' 
inftru-  The  Britons,  and  ether  Celtic   nations,  em- 

hunting  ployed  almofl:  the  fame  inftruments  of  death  in 
hunting  that  they  ufed  in  war;  viz.  long  fpears, 
javelins,  and  bows  and  arrows275.  Befides  thefe, 
they  had  dogs  to  a  (Tift  them  in  finding,  purfuing, 
and  running  down  their  game.  "  From  the 
cc  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the  hill  of  the 
cc  dark-brown  hinds.  Three  have  I  (lain  with 
"  my  bended  yew.  Three  with  my  long  bound- 
cc  ing  dogs  of  the  chace*7®."  A  royal  hunting 
is  thus  poetically  defcribed  by  the  fame  illuf- 
trious  bard :  <c  Call,  faid  Fingal,  call  my  dogs, 
<c  the  long  bounding  fons  of  the  chace.  Call 
cc  white-breafted  Bran;  and  the  furly  ftrength 
fC  of  Luath. — Fillan  and  Fergus,  blow  my  horn, 
cc  that  the  joy  of  the  chace  may  arife;  that  the 


275  OfTian''s  Poems,  v.  i.  p.  8,  z74  Ibid.  v.  i.  p.  32. 

275  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  196.  27<5  Offian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  8. 
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(C  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear,  and  Mart  at  tl 
<(  lake  of  roes. — The  fhrill  found  fpreads  along 
<c  the  -wood.  The  fons  of  healthy  Cromla 
cc  arife.— A  thoufand  dogs  fly  off  at  once, 
«?  gray-bounding  through  the  divided  heath. 
cf  A  deer  fell  by  every  dog,  and  three  by  the 
«  white-breafted  Bran277.''  The  Britifli  dogs 
excelled  fo  much  in  the  exquifitenefs  of  their 
fmelling,  their  fwiftnefs,  ftrength,  and  fierce- 
nefs,  that  they  were  admired  and  purchafed  by 
foreign  nations,  and  made  no  inconfiderable*  ar- 
ticle of  commerce a7S.  They  were  of  feveral 
different  kinds,  which  were  called  by  different 
names ;  and  were  fo  highly  valued  by  all  the 
Celtic  nations,  that  very  fevere,  or  rather  co- 
mical penalties  were  inflicted  on  thofe  who  were 
guilty  of  dealing  them;  as  appears  from  the  re- 
markable law  quoted  below  Z7°. 

"When  the  Britifli  youth  were  neither  engaged  Athletic 
in  war  nor  hunting,  they  did  not  (like  the  lefs 
lively  and  active  Germans)  fpend  their  time  in 
fleep  and  indolence,  but  in  fwimming,  leaping, 
running,  wreftling,  throwing  the  (lone,  darting 
the  lance,  riding,  driving  the  chariot,  and  iucli 
exercife  as  fitted  them  for  the  field  and  for  the 
chace.  Both  Herodian  and  Dio  take  notice  of 
the  fwiftnefs,   and  of  the  great  dexterity  of  the 

*77  Offian's  Poems,  v.  I.  p.  Si,  82. 

2/3  See  Chap.  VI.     Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  199. 

279  Si  quis  cancm  veltraum  aut  fegutlUUl,  vcl  pctrunculum,  pra?- 
fnmferit  involarc,  juberaus  ut  conviflus,  coram  omni  populo,  poiL*- 
riora  ipfius  ofculetur. — Pelloutier  Hilt.  Celt.  1.  2.  c.  12.  p.  162. 
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Britons,    particularly   of    the    Caledonians,    in 
fwimming    over   rivers,    and  palling   fens    and 
m ar fries 2S°.     cc  If  we   fly   (fays  Boadicia  to  her 
<c  army),  we  are  fo  fwift  of  foot  that  the  Romans 
cc  cannot  overtake  us;  if  they  fly,  they  cannot 
"  efeape  our  purfuit.     We  can  pafs  over  rivers 
V  by  fwimming,  which  they  can  hardly  pafs  in 
"  boats281."     It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the 
Britons   could  have  arrived  at   that   wonderful 
dexterity  in  managing  their  horfes,  and  driving 
their  chariots,  defcribed  by  C^efar,  without  hav- 
ing been  almoft  conftantly  engaged  in  thefe  ex- 
ercifes  from  their  youth2,82.     It  was  natural  for 
the  Britifh   youth,  who  lived  fo   much   in    the 
open   fields,  among  rivers,  woods,  and   moun- 
tains, to  vie  with  each  other  in  leaping,  climb- 
ing, running*  wreftling,  and  other  rural  fports. 
In  the  Highlands  and  iflands  of  Scotland,  where 
old  cudoms  maintained  their  ground  long  after 
they  had   been  abolifhed  in  other  parts  of  this 
ifland,  thofe  athletic  exercifes  were  held  in  high 
repute,  till  of  late  years.     Every  chieftain  kept 
a  band  of  brave  and  active  young  men  about  his 
perfon,  who,  in  times  of  peace,  were  constantly 
employed    in   manly   exercifes.      Throwing   the 
ftone  was  one  of  thefe  exercifes  -,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  a  large  round  (lone  was  placed  at  the  gate 
of    every    chieftain's    houfe,     at    which    every 
flranger  was  invited  to  try  his  ftrength  and  fkill. 

280  Herod.  1.  3.  c.  47.  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Neron. 

*«»  Id.  ibid.    '  *8*  CsefardeBel.  Gal.  1.  4..  c.  33. 
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Wreftling  was  the  favourite  diverfion  of  thefe 
youths,  in  which  they  were  trained  up  from 
their  childhood,  and  Simulated  by  prizes  fuited 
to  their  age253. 

Some  readers  will  perhaps  be  furprifed,  that  Games  of 

r     ,  ,  ,  j  chance. 

games  or  chance  have  not  been  mentioned  among 
the  amufements  of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  is 
very  certain  that  thefe  were  not  unknown  to  the 
Celtic  nations  in  very  ancient  times.  The  Ger- 
mans, in  particular,  were  exceflively  addicted  to 
thefe  dangerous  amufements ;  and  fuch  aban- 
doned, defperate  gameflers,  that  when  they  had 
loft  all  their  goods,  they  flaked  their  very  per- 
fons284.  This  might  perhaps  be  owing  to  that 
ftate  of  indolence  in  which  the  Germans  funk 
when  they  were  not  employed  in  war  or  hunting  : 
and  as  the  ancient  Britons  were  more  active,  and 
delighted  more  in  manly  and  athletic  exercifes, 
they  were  probably  fo  happy  as  to  have  no  tafte 
for  the  fedentary  and  pernicious  games  of  chance. 
This  much  at  lead  is  certain,  that  there  is  not 
the  moil  diftant  allufion  to  games  of  this  kind  in 
all  the  works  of  Oman,  which  exhibit  fuch  a  na- 
tural picture  of  the  manners  and  amufements  of 
the  ancient  Britons. 

Readers  of  different  taftes  and  difpofitions  will   Character 
probably   form    very  different   opinions   of    the  rientV^ 
character,  virtues,  and  vices   of  the  people    of  tons, 
this  ifland  in  the  period  which  hath  been  now 

i33  Dr.  M'Pherfon's  Diflertation,  p.  142. 
28+  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  24, 
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delineated.     Some   will   be   charmed  with  their 
fimplicity,    frugality,    bravery,    hofpitality,  and 
other  virtues  :  others  will  be  {hocked  with  their 
ferocity,  rapacity,  and  rude  intemperance  ;   while 
thole    who   are   free   from    prejudice,    and   view 
them  with  philofophic  and  impartial  eyes,  will 
neither  be  fuch  blind  admirers  of  their  virtues, 
nor  fuch  fevere  cenfurers  of  their  vices.     They 
will  not  deny  that    they   were  poffeiTed   of  the 
fame   paiTions,    and  fubjected  to    the   fame   evil 
tendencies  of  a  corrupted   nature  with  the   reft 
of  mankind.     If  fome  of  thefe  paiTions,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  fenfual  kind,  were  not  fo  much 
indulged  by  them  as  they  are  in  the  prefent  age, 
candid  enquirers  will  not  impute  this  fo  much  to 
a  principle  of  virtuous  felf-denial,  of  which  they 
had  little  or  no  idea,   as  to  the  want  of  tcmota-   ; 
tions  to    inflame,    and    means    to    gratify    thefe 
paflions.     On   the   other  hand,  if  fome  of  their 
paiTions,  particularly  thofe  of  the  vindictive  and 
ferocious   kind,    were    more   violent    and    more 
freely  indulged  than  they  are  at  prefent,  philo- 
i'ophers  will    confider,    that  thefe   paflions  were 
under  fewer  reftraints  from  religion  and  govern- 
ment, and  more  inflamed  by  the  unfettled  ftate 
of  fociety  ;  and  will  impute  their  greater  fero- 
city to  their  circumftances,  rather  than  to  their 
natures.     In  a  word,  every   candid   and  intelli- 
gent, enquirer  into  the  manners  and  characters  of 
nations   will   be   convinced,    that   they   depend 
-  very  much  upon  their  circumftances.     He  will 
pity  and  bewail  the  unhappy  flate  of  thofe  na- 
tions 
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tions  who  were  involved  in  moral  and  invohm- 
tary  ignorance,  under  fewer  reftraints  from  re- 
ligion and  government,  and  at  the  fame  time 
poffeffed  of  the  means,  and  expofed  to  the  tempt- 
ations of  gratifying  their  criminal  pafiions  ;  he 
will  defpife  none  but  thofe  wh  irefully  in- 

ftructed  in  the  nature,  and  ftrongly  impreffed 
with  convictions  of  the  obligations,  beauties,  and 
advantages  of  virtue,  and  yet  abandon  therm 
felves  to  vice \  and  will  referve  his  admiration 
for  thofe  who  preferve  the  vigour  of  their  fpirits, 
and  the  innocence  and  purity  of  their  manners, 
in  the  midft  of  ftrong  temptations  and  great  opu- 
lence. 

There  will  probably  be  as  great  a  diverfity  of  Circwn- 

•  1  ■  .  .         •         ftan 

opinions  about  the  enjoyments  as  about  the  vir-    • 

tues  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  enthufiaftical  Bn 
admirers  of  antiquity  will  be  delighted  with  that 
eafe,  freedom,  and  independency  which  they  en- 
joyed j  the  healthful  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  in 
which  they  lived  ;  and  the  rural  fports  and  amufe- 
ments  in  which  they  fpent  their  time.  To  fuch 
readers  Britannia,  in  this  period,  will  appear  ano- 
ther Arcadia,  peopled  with  happy  (hepherds  and 
fhepherdefTes,  tending  their  flocks  and  herds  in 
:e,  free  from  all  cares  and  pains  but  thofe  of 
Jove;  and  making  the  hills  and  dales  refound 
with  their  melodious  fongs ;  never  reflecting  on 
the  many  wants  and  inconveniencies  to  which 
the  fwains  and  nymphs  were  expofed,  by  their 
ignorance  or  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
mod  ufeful  arts.  On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who 
B  b  4  are 
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are  inchanted  with  the  opulence,  magnificence, 
and  refinements  of  modern  times,  will  view,  with 
contempt  and  pity,  the  humble  cottages,  the 
mean  drefs,  the  coarfe  and  fcanty  fare,  and  the 
ruHic  gambols  of  the  ancient  Britons  :  not  con- 
fidering  that  nature  is  fatisfied  with  little,  and 
that  if  they  did  not  pofTefs,  neither  did  they  feel 
the  want  of  the  admired  enjoyments  of  the  pre- 
fent  age. 


British Tb  ople 
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TO     THE 


FIRST        BOOK. 


NUMBER     I. 

H  T  S   map  is  that  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  re&i- 
in  p.  356  of  Horfley;    with  the  addition  of 
of  the  Britifh  nations,  taken  from  the  map  be- 
irft  page  of  Horfley. 
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N  U  M  BER     II. 

PTOLEMY' s  Geography,  fo  far  as  it  relates  id 
Britain,   with  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 

No.  II.  DTOLEMYof  Alexandria,  who  flourimed  in  the 
i — -v — ->  A  former  part  of  the  fecond  century,  under  the  em- 
perors Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  is  one 
cf  the  moil  ancient  geographers  whofe  works,  are  now 
extant.  His  defcription  of  Great  .Britain  was  compofed 
not  long  after  the  Romans  had  fubdued  the  fouth  parts 
cf  this  ifla»d,  and  while  the  Britifh  nations,  even  in  thefe 
parts,  retained  their  ancient  names,  and  pofTeffed  their 
native  territories.  It  cannot  therefore  but  be  agree- 
able to  the  reader,  and  affift  him  in  forming  right  con- 
ceptions of  the  preceding  hiftory,  to  fee  a  diftinct.  and 
authentic  delineation  of  the  ftate  of  this  ifland,  and  of  the 
feveral  nations  by  which  it  was  inhabited  in  this  early 
period.  To  gfve  him  this  fatisfadion,  he  is  here  pre- 
fented  with  a  map  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  Ptole- 
my's geography  of  it;  the  original  Greek  text  of  that 
geography,  with  a  literal  tranflation,  on  the  oprjofite 
page  ;  to  which  is  fubjomed  a  fhort  commentary,  y 
ing  out  the  fituation  of  the  feveral  Britifh  nations,  and 
the  modern  names  of  the  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

It  muft  be  confefied  and  regretted,  that  the  writings  of 
this  ancient  geographer  abound  with  errors  and  miftakes. 
Thefe  errors  were  partly  owing  to  the  imperfe&  ftate  of 
geography  in  his  time,  and  the  wrong  information  he  had 
received  concerning  thofe  countries  which  he  had  not  vi~ 
fited  in  perfon  ;  and  partly  to  the  blunders  of  his  tranf- 
cribers.     Befides  many  miftakes  as  to  the  fituation  of 

particular 
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particular  places  in  Britain,   there  are  two  general  errors,     No.  II. 

which  affect  the  whole  of  his  geography  of  this  ifland. 
The  firft  of  thefe  general  errors  is  this  :  that  he  hath  made 
all  England  decline  from  the  true  pofition  as  to  the  length 
of  it  3  and  entirely  changed  the  pofition  of  Scotland, 
making  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  dead' of  from  fouth 
to  north.  The  other  general  error  is,  that  the  whole  of 
South  Britain  is  placed  too  far  north,  by  two  or  three 
degrees  ;  the  error  being  greateft  in  the  north  parts.  Both 
thefe  general  errors  are  rectified  in  the  annexed  map, 
which  makes  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  of 
places  in  the  map  different  from  thofe  of  Ptolemy  ;  who 
computes  the  longitude  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  the 
place  of  his  refidence. 


.jay 
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PTOLEMY's     GEOGRAPHY, 
BOOK        II. 

K    E    <J>.         y. 
No.  II.     >^Px7«fc  vAfu^f  sr^*^,   Jff   uV^ra;  'Owa,.'; 

AfAaamiu®*  e  «oAtt^  .  vj  y     r 

jLztioiqv    aKaoK  -  u.  «. 

Aoyyou  ttot.  t>c£oAaj'  -  x}  2     f„ 

*Iru(^>  ttot.  IxgoW 
OvoXvaq  xoA7r^>  «  *-  x0 

Nai/afg  7T0T.   I>t£.  f  -  -> 

"A  C         A 

a  Pal.  habet  aa. 
*>  Pal.  KoaailTui. 
c    P.  Ovitoyap*. 

d  P.  xx«jl«r«  x««ff. 

c  Palat.   Asjuaavvwl®*. 
f   P.    NaGa/a. 

?  Palat.  Tffpay'gJep^e 


2      2"> 

2     A' 
2      A' 
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PTOLEMY's    GEOGRAPHY. 

BOOK        II. 

CHAPTER     III. 
The  poficion  of  the  Britifh  ifland   ALBION. 


Europe,    Taele  I. 

n  of  the  northern  iidi 

called  Deucaledonian 

Peninfula  Novantum  b,  with   a  promontory  of  the  fame 


'HpHE  defcription  of  the  northern  fide,  beyo.ftl  a  which    No.  II, 
is  the  ocean  called  Deucaledonian. 


name 

- 

2ID 

.CO 

bi°. 

40 

Rerigonian  bay 

- 

20. 

30 

60 

50 

Bay  of  Vidotara 

- 

21. 

20 

60 

30 

Eftuary  of  Clota 

- 

22 

*5 

59.40 

Lelannonian  bay 

- 

24 

00 

60 

40 

Promontory  of  Epi 

dium 

23 

00 

60 

40 

Mouth  of  the  river 

Longus     * 

24 

00 

60 

40 

Mouth  of  the  river 

Itys 

27. 

00 

60 

00 

Bay  Vol  fas 

- 

29 

CO 

60 

3° 

Mouth  of  the  river 

Nabaeus 

3° 

CO 

60 

3° 

Promontories  Tarvidum  and  Orcas c 

31 

20 

60 

r5 

a  N.  B.  WoxEiftaij  with  Piclemy,  fignifies  a  more  fouthern  fituation, 
vTrigxufxat  a   more  northern. 

b  NtfavT<w»or  NibavTa»»  p^po-o'njcrac  mud,  I  think,  be  the  peninfula  of  the  No- 
vantae  (a  people  named  afterwards),  but  yet  I  fee  it  ufually  called  Novantum, 
and  1  have  complied  with  the  cu&om. 

c  «  Tarvidum,  which  is  alfo  called  Orcas  promontories."  So  Ptolemy. 
I  fuppofe  they  have  been  too  near  together,  but  promifcuoufly  called  by  or.e 
name,  eithci  1  arvidum  or  Orcas, 
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No.  II.     Avry.ixijg  Tsr^ev^g  zr^ty^cc(p^,  %  vrocgotxstTCt 

Ai  goasavvou  h  zror.  iy.QoXotl 
Anovoc  wot.  Ix&QXotl 

NWs  ZTOT.  UQoXOii 

Irxva,  fi;cvucrt?k 
Mo£JXap£>j  e'1%v(ti5  l 
JEsIglvtiuv  xifxnv m 
BfAi(ra(u&  tlftwis  n 
2fTr]ia  {[cy,  ° 

Aj 

Toia-ot^  wor.  IxQoXoci 
'K&yxuvoov  UKpOV  p 

TiSSpoQi©*    7TOT.    IxQoXcCi 
Ox/ CCTTlTCipOV   CiXpoV 
TehiX  *  7T0T.    USoXoCl 

Pccrocra.B'uQiH  7tot.  lyXoXui 

OvigocXx  fiV^uo-fj  s 

"H^axA^  axgiov 

Aitriousraiov  olzgov  rd  ?*)  BoXsmoi/ 

AoifAvoviw  to  xa*  ';Ox^vov  *x£op  ,j3  ^  ^ 


Tft  ipfgft   pttnpfyvfc   ttXev^s  7TEgiypa<pyy    £   VX&urat 
BpzrlccvtXQS  'nytsuvk,  psroi  to  "Oxgivov  axpovl 
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IE   y 

J>E     A' 

IE 
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V$  X" 
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*r  A' 

•S  y 

*J  A' 
»<F  A' 

if 
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>y  A' 

^  A' 
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"   Pal.  'AGpavdie,  i   P,   'inva'r  vf/ri/.  k  t>     '.  »        / 

'  Pal,  Moei**f*&itxv<rts.  m  paJat#  2ey«v7/<wv. 

n  Pal.  BeW*^'?  ^Vtf.        o  p.  Uymar^tg  X*™         P  Palat.  r»J>«,»V. 
9  P.  T««*.  r   Pal.  2«^i„fliV^,ff.  s   paJ#  Ot,'.^*  #,'«*. 

1  Hie  et  in  fcquentib.  habet  Pal.  fingulariter  UZoU. 
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The  defcription  of  the  weftern  fide,  which  lies  along  the    No.  II. 

Irifh  and  Vergivian  feas,   after  d  the  peninfula  Novan-   ' * J 

turn,  which  hath   (as  above)         -  21.00  61.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Abravannus         -  19.20  61.00 

Eftuary  Jena  -  -  19.00  60. 30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Deva  -  18.00  60.00 

Mouth  of  the  river  Novius  -  18.20  59.30 

Eftuary  Ituna  -  -  18.30  5^-45 

Eftuary  Moricambe  -  -        17*30  58.20 

Haven  of  the  Setantii  -  17.20  57.45 

Eftuary  Belifama  -  -         17-30  57.20 

Eftuary  Seteia  -  -  17.00  57. co 

Mouth  of  the  river  Toifobius  -  15-40  56.20 

Promontory  of  the  Cancani  -  15.00  56.00 

Mouth  of  the  river  Stucia  -  15.20  55.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tuerobius  -  15. 00  55-00 

Promontory  of  Ocrapitarum  -  14.20  54.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tobius  -  753°  54*3° 

Mouth  of  the  river  Ratoftathybius  16.30  54.30 

Eftuary  Sabriana  •-  -  17.20  54.30 

Eftuary  Vaxala  -  -  16.00  53.30 

Promontory  of  Hercules  -  -    14.00  53. 00 

Promontory    Antiveftaeum,     fometimes 

called  Bolerium  -  -  11.00  52.30 

Promontory    Damnonium,      called    alfo 

Ocrinum  -  -  12.CO  51.30 

A  defcription  of  the  next  fide,  lying  towards  the  fouth, 
and  bounded  by  the  Britifh  ocean,  after  the  promontory 
Ocrinum. 

Mouth  of  the  river  Cenion  -  40.00  51.45 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tamarus  -  15-4°  5^-1° 

d   After,  !.  c.    next  on  the  other  fide,   or  ftrter*WI  ptfl  It, 
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Mouth  of  the  river  Ifaca     -  -       17.00  52.20    No.  II. 

Mouth  of  the  river  Alaenus  -             17-40  52.40  u"" "V— ' 

Great  Haven,  Portus  Magnus  -          J9.00  53,00 

Mouth  of  the  river  Trifanton  -           20.20  53.00 

New  Haven,  Portus  Novus  «         21.00  53.30 

Promontory  Cantium  5                 22.00  54.OO 

The  defcription  of  the  next  fide,  lying  towards  the  fouth- 
eaft,  along  which  flows  the  German  ocean,  after  the 
promontory  Tarvidum  or  Orcas,  mentioned  before, 


Promontory  Vervedrum 

31.00 

60.00 

Promontory  Berubium         »             2 

3°-3° 

59.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Ila                 5 

30.00 

59.4O 

High-band,  Ripa  Alta                s 

29.00 

59.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Loxa                 « 

28.30 

5940 

Eftuary  Vara 

27.30 

59.40 

Eftuary  Tuae 

27.00 

58.OO 

Mouth  of  the  river  Celnius 

27.00 

5^45 

Promontory  Taizalum 

27.30 

58.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Diva 

26.00 

58.30 

Eftuary  Tava 

25.00 

58.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tinna  -          * 

24.30 

58.45 

Eftuary  Boderia          -                 s 

22.30 

58.45 

Mouth  of  the  river  Alaunus             3 

21.40 

58.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Vedra 

20.10 

58.30 

Bay  of  Dunum 

20.15 

S7'30 

Bay  of  Gabrantuici,  with  a  fafe  harbour 

21.00 

57.00 

Promontory  of  Ocellum 

21.15 

56.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Abus 

21.00 

56.30 

Eftuary  Metaris 

20.30 

55.4O 

Mouth  of  the  river  Garryenum 

21.00 

55.20 

Prominence,   Extenfio 

21.15 

55-0* 

Mouth  of  the  river  Idumania 

20*10 

55.00 

Vol.  IT,  Cc 
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Eftuary  Jamifla  -  -  20.30 

After  which  is  the  promontory  Acantium     22.00 

On  the  north  fide  [of  the  ifland]  are  the  Novantae, 
under  the  peninfula  which  bears  the  fame  name  with 
them ;    and  among  them  are  the  following  towns  : 

Lucopibia  -  -  19. 00     60.20 

Retigonium  -  20.10     60.40 

Under   (or  fouth    from  them)    are  the  Selgovae,  and 


among  them  thefe  towns  : 

Carbantorigum 

19.00 

59.20 

Uxelum 

18.30 

59.20 

Corda             -                 - 

20.00 

59.40 

Trimontium 

19.00 

59.00 

Eaftward  of  thefe,  and  of  a  more  northern  fituation  than 
the  following  people,  are  the  Damnii  :  and  their  towns 
are 

Colania  -  B  20.30     59.10 

Vanduara  -  21.40     60.00 

Coria  -  -  21.30     59.20 

Alauna  -  -  22.45     59-20 

Lindum  5  23.00     59.30 

Victoria  5  -  23.30     59.00 

The  Gadeni  of  a  more  northern   fituation   [i.  e.  than 

the  Otadeni.] 
The  Otadeni  more  to  the  fouth,  among  whom  are 
thefe  towns  : 
Curia  -  -  20.10     59.00 

Bremenium  -  -         21.00     58.45 

After  the  Damnii  eaftward,  but  more  northerly,  and  in- 
clining to  the  eaft  from  the  promontory  Epidium,  are 
rhe  EriDir. 
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No.  II.    MtV  *s  KAPnNES  '. 

ETra  KAPNONAKAI. 

E7t«  kaphnoi. 

Koct  AvocroXixcarsgot   xou  rsXsurocTot  KOPNABYOI. 

*Atto  <H\  t»  AaiX&jxvow'g  xoXzns  piwi   t?i?  Ouotoocf   £<(T^o* 

0-iu?  KAAHAONIOI.  . 
Kod   uVsp  aiiTSj  o  KaXtjJow©'  fpvpbsw 
£lv  a»&roAiXftjTEpoi  Js  KANTAI, 
Me*'  3?  AOrOI,   $HMUR&  tfft  KOPNATIOIS. 
Kat  vixlg  r»j  Aoy&s  MEPTAI. 

'TTTfjj  Jf  T8?  K*X^<WarOTAKOMArOI,  jr«f  ol?  iro\n;9 
Tapsix  -  *f  I/O    y 

'Two  $  toiTtovj  fo<r(MMTsgoi  ph  OTENIKONTEr,  h  oT$ 

Off £»  -  -  tc$  V7)    \'$ 

'AvuroXikUTtpoi   it    TEHAAOl,     xj     iroXtf, 

Anxocvx  -  -  *r  J       v9   X'J 

IlaAiV  <T  wd  ft£i/  T8j  EXj/oaa?,   xj  thc  'UraJiiitttte  fiwtofeg 
\q?  ixurzgu  ra  iriXa}^,   BPIT ANTES,   si/  oig  7ro\Eigi 

OvivtoHkov 

KctTxffaxIovLQV 

KOCXCCTQU 

'Pi^o'eJWcv 
'OXixavos 

'Etogaxw 

*  P.  inf.  itV«  «WcX,  KPE0NE2, 


in   X' 

v>i   x' 

•cy 

V?7 

X 

Irq 

i9 

tt  K 

X 

"C  a* 

in 

<  r 

if 

*  V 

X 

»c  y 
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Next  to  them  the  Cerones,  [and  then  eaft  from  them 

the  Creonesc.] 
Then   the  Carnonacae. 
Next  the  Careni. 

The  laft  and  more  eafterly  are  the  Cornabyi. 
From  the  Laelamnonian  bay,  to  the  eftuary  of  Varar,  are 

the  Caledonii. 
And  north  of  them  the  Caledonian  wood. 
But  more  to  the  eaft  than  they  are,  the  CantaE. 
Next  to  them  are  the  Logi,  adjoining  to  the  CoRNAVIU 
And  north  from  the  Logi  lie  the  Mertae. 

South  from  the  Caledonii   are  the  Vacomagi,  whofe 


towns  are  thefe : 

Banatia 

24.00 

59-3° 

Tamea 

25.00 

59.20 

The  winged  camp,  Alaia  caftra 

27.15 

59.20 

Tuefis 

26.45 

59.10 

South  from  them  are  the  Venicontes  to  the  weft,  and 
their  town 
Orrea  *.  -  24.00     58.45 

To  the  eaft  the  Texau,  and  the  town 

Devana  -  -  26.15     59.45 

Again,   fouth  from  theElgovaef,  and  the  Otadeni,  and 

reaching  from  fea  to  fea,  are  the  Brigantes,  whofe 
towns  are, 

Epiacum                 -                 ■              18.30  58.30 

Vinnovium                  -»                *           x7'3°  58. OO 

Caturraclonium                     -                  20.00  58.00 

Calatum                   -                   -              19.00  57*30 

Ifurium               -                                          20. CO  57. 40 

Rigodunum              -               *                18.00  57.30 

Olicana          -                                           19.00  57.30 

Eboracum                 -              -              20.00  57.20 

*  Thi«  is  taken  from  the  Palatine  Copy.  f  SeJgotae,  befort, 

Cc  3 
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No.  II.  AErifiN   EKTH   NIKHTOPI02. 

TIgOS  Ci$i    25*££l    TOV  £UA/jU£VOV     XoAtSTW,     IlAPISOI,     kJ  TTOA*?, 

n//OLiaj)»a  -  -  x    yo       v?   yo 


y-rro  Si  toutcu?  xj  t»j  Bglyocvras  qIx.ov<ti  JiNr/Atxa'Tala  jwe^ 
OPAOTIK^S,  i»  eft  sr«W, 

MsdioXaviov  *r   A' J      i>r  y© 

B^an/o^£v;ov  -  *r  vr  ^ 

ToWww   <T  dvuroXutuTipoi    KOPNATIOI,    Iv    0??   7roA£i?, 

Ajjou'vas  -  -  m    A'         Vt 

Koc\  AEriaN  K  NIKH$0P10£. 
OJjpoxo'i/iev  -  »r  a'^      v£  ^ 

Mrf'  ovs  KOPITANIOI  h   eft  ttoAsi?, 

KlvSov  -  -  w  yo       vt  a'<? 

'Pay*8  "  ««  w  *' 

ETr*  KATYETXAANOI,    £i>  oTj  *<>>£*, 

XclKwolv*  -  -  x   r         vt  y 

'OvgoKavwv  -  -  i9  y         vs   A.  > 

M«0'  e>u«  2IMEN0I  u,    Iv  D?«  *•&**, 

Ovwtqi  -  -  x  a'         vt  y 

K.zl  ai/aroAiXwrr^;,    -sra^a   riv  ^'l^nvQav  ti<%vQw x,    TPI- 
N0ANTE2,   iv  cfa  iroA»? 
K«/as^oA<xi>0v  -  x&  l>s 

JlaAiV  tf'  Jtto  t#  slgYipiw  tOi^,  £v<rfxixur<x,TQi  ph>  AHMH- 
TAI,  iv  oT^  7r6\tis> 

Axtvrivoy  »  -  is   A'J        vf  s* 

M«£i'Jowo»         -  *•  is  *'  »*   ^* 

f  Pal.  'f|«'r«,         t  Pal.  la\w;.  U  Pal,  V*         *  P.  'HwC™*  X"™* 
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Legio  sexta  victrix. 
Camunlodunum  -  -  18.15     57. 00 

Befide  thefe,  about  the  well-havened  bay,  are  the  Pa* 
risi,  and  the  town  Petuaria         -  20.40     56.40 

South  from  thefe  and  the  Brigantes,  but  the  moft  weftern, 
are  fituated  the  Ordovices  5  among  whom  are  the 
following  towns : 

Mediolanium  -  -  1 6.45     56.4O 

Brannogenium  -  1 6.00     56.15 

More  to  the  eaft  than  thefe  are  the  Cornavii,  and  their 

towns, 
Deuna  -  -  18.30     55.00 

Legio  vicesima  victrix. 
Viroconium  -  -  16.45     55*45 

Next  thefe  are  the  Coritani,  and  their  towns, 

Lindum  -  -  1 8. 40     55,45 

Rage  -  '    -  18. CO     55.30 

Then  the  Catyevchlani,  whofe  towns  are. 

Salenae  -  -  20.10     55.40 

Urolanium  *  -  19.20     55«30 

Next  thefe  are  the  Simeni,  their  town  is 

Venta  -  -  20.30     55. 20 

And  more  eafterly,   befide  the  eftuary  Jamenfa,   are  the 
Trinoantes,  whofe  town  is 
Camudolanum  -  —  21.00    55.00 

Again,  fouth  from  the  countries  before  mentioned,  but 
in  the  moft  weftern  part,  arc  the  Demetae,  among 
whom  are  thefe  towns  : 

Luentinum  .  -  15-45     55-10 

Maridunum  *  -  25-30     55*43 
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No.  II.     Tovtuv  F  dvaTofaxuTegoi  2IATPE2,    h  oT?  tto'Aij 

Bou'AAajoi/  -  *r   y  ve 

M^'    $?    AOEOYNOI,    £    woA* 
EWx   ATPEBATIOI,  $  tto'Ajs 

NaAXSO.  y  r  *8  V$    $ 

MfS*'  «?c   cZvaroXixuTofloi  KANTIOI,  iv  ols  ttoAw?, 

Aapovevov z  %  <»  x.&  vy  yo 

II#Ah>  to?s  /*£i/  'ArpsfiuTiois  xj   toTj   Kai/Ttoi?  usrox^vrai 
PHrNOl,   »fti  ttoAj? 
No*ojx«y®*  -  -|0   a' J1      ty  yip 

TcIV   Si  AoGswIV,    BEArAI,  xj   ttqXsis, 

*I%a\i$                  -.  -             tr   9/0  vy   X' 

*?$&*<*  S-fp^ca             *  -           ^  y  vy  yo 

Ovivrot                 -  -             m  yo  vy  A 

Tovtuv  S  aVo    Ju<r/>cwv   xj   ^ttr^^ocq   AOYPOTPirEI, 

£V     (fa     7TQ\lS 

Aovviov  -  *u   A'<T      v(Z  »|3 

MeS"'  o^s  $v<r[MXUTciTQi  AOYMNONIOI,    h   0!?  7roMtg% 

OwoA/j3«  -  kJ  aV      >(3  y 

OugfAa  -  -if  Vj3  A'J 

TafAKpif  -  -  *£  v]3   S 

*I<rx#  -  -  i£  \'         i/|3  A  J 

AEHflN  AEYTEPA  SEBAXTH       -       *£  A'  yj3  A'*(3 

?  Pal.  Ka^x««;  *  Pal.  Aag&fwr, 
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More  eafterly  than  thefe  are  the  Silures,  whofe  town  is    No.  II. 
Bullaeum  -  -  16.20     55.00 

Next  them  are  the  Dobvni,  and  the  town 

Corinium  -  -  18.00     54.IG 

Then  the  Atrebatit,  and  the  town 

Nalcua  ...  19.00     54.15 

Next  thefe,  and  in  the  raoft  eaftern  part,  are  the  Cantii, 

and  among  them  thefe  towns  : 

Londinium  -  -         20.00     54.OO 

Daruenum  *  •  21.00     53.40 

Rutupiae  -  -  -       21.45     54.00 

Again,  the  Regni  lie  fouth  from  the  Atrebatii  and  the 
Cantii,  and  the  town 
Neomagus  -  -  *9'45     53-25 

Alfo  the  Belgae  lie  fouth  from  the  Dobuni,  and  the  towns 
Ifchalis  -  -  16.40     53.30 

Aquae  calidae  -  -.  17.20     53.40 

Venta  -  -  18.40     53.30 

South-weft  from  thefe  are  the  Dvrotriges,  and  their  town 
Dunium  i  -  18.50     52. 05 

Next  to  them,  in  the  moft  weftern  part,  are  the  DvM- 
nonii,  among  whom  are  thefe  towns  : 

Voliba                  -                   -               14-45  52.20 

Uxela                  -                  -                  15.00  52.45 

Tamare               *                  -                  15.00  52.15 

Ifca                 -                      -                  17.30  52.45 

Legio  secvnda  Avgvsta                l7'Z°  52,35 
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No.  II.     NH<roi  SI  ZTX^cUxzivrtzt  ry  'AXoiuav^,  xetrd  p\v  T?jv  'O^* 

vOx?jTiff  w<^>  -  A/3    yo       £  \'£ 

'Ytte^  vv  a.1  OP  CAAE2,    zrig]   rciccKoyloe,  tov  a^i^otov,   uv 
ro  perxfy  iiri'xjLt    (AQiptzs  -  X  Ja    yo 

K&i  £Ti   uwlp   aura?  >!  0OTAH,   yS  rot   ^v  Suc-pixurarot 


liriX,11    /*°''fa? 

»9 

£? 

Ta  le  uuccroXiHcoToclx 

Xa  yo 

6? 

T«  Ji  a^xlixwTara                 • 

A    y 

£y^ 

T<&  «£   VOTJMT^Ta 

X    y 

geyo 

Ta  £  piTctfyj 

X    y 

gy 

KaTa  $  t*^   T^;'yoai»7a?  yij£oi  fieri  >  a*Jf, 

TaXiaVj? 

xy 

»J  J 

KcMW©'   vwtQf 

x£ 

v£  x' 

'Two   $   tov  fxiyoty  Ai4<«va  w©^  OYHKTIX,   rij  to  juh{Joi» 
hrt^ti   ftoigxf  -  J0    y  v(3   y 
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I    The  iflands  adjacent  to  Albion,    near  the   promontory 
Orcas,   are  thefe, 
The  ifland   Ocetis  -  32-4-0     60.45 

The  ifland  Dumna  -  30.00     61.00 

Beyond  which  are  the  Orcades,  about  thirty  in  number, 
the  middle  one  of  which  has  degrees        30.00     61.40 

And  again,  beyond  thefe   is  Thvle,   the  moft  weftern 


part  of  which  has  degrees 

29.00 

63.00 

the  moft  eaflern 

31.40 

63.00 

the  moft  northern 

30.20 

63-I5 

the  moft  fouthern         - 

30.20 

62.40 

the  middle 

30.20 

63.OO 

Befides  the  Trinoantes,  are  thefe  iflands, 

Toliapis 

23.00 

5415 

The  ifland  Counus 

24.00 

54-3° 

South  from  the  Great-haven,  is  the  ifland  Vectis,  the 
middle  of  which  has  degrees  -  19.20    52.20 
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C  O  M  M  E  NT  A  R  Y    on    the  preceding 
Geography  (/'Britain. 

No.  II.     J  N   giving  a   <.,n-  brief   illuftration  of  Ptolemy's   de 
'         Jct.pt.oh  of  Great  Britain,   we  fhall   firft  attend   him 
along   the  fea-coafts,    whJch   f„rm  t|)e  ^  of 

f  5  ",,d  thtn  thr°uS"  *«  foetal  Britifh  nations,  and 
e.r  towns,  ,n  the  fume  order  in  which  they  are  placed 
in  me  aefcnption.  * 

!•   The  northern  fide. 

w*    T*  ***««»»■»  b^  is  Loch-Rain,  formed  by  the 
Mul  of  Galloway,  ; 

2.  The  bay  Vidotara,    the  bay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  runs  by  Aire. 

3.  Eituary  of  Clota,  or  Glota,  the  firth  of  Clyde 

4.  Leiannonian  bay;  Loch-Finn,  formed  by  the  Mul 
or  Cantyre,  and  part  of  Argylefhire. 

5-   Promontory  of  Epidium,  the  Mul  of  Cantire 
6.    The  river  Longus,    is  the  river  which  runs 'up  to 
Innenochy,  in  Lociiabir. 

7-   The  river  Itys    one  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  the 
fea  oppofite  to  the  Me  of  Sky. 

8.  Bay  Volfas,  Loch-bay,  in  Rofsfhire. 

9.  The  river  NabeUS>  is  the  river  Unnabol,  in  Strath- 


luvern. 


10.   The  promontories  Tarvidum  and  Orcas,  Faro- 
head,  at  the  north-weft  point  of  Scotland. 

H.    The   weftern  fide,   which  lies  along  the  Irifh  and 

Vergivian  feas. 
The  Hibernian  and   Vergivian   fea,    is   that   fea   which 
wafbes  the  vveliern  fide  of  Britain,  and  flows  between 

II 
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it  and  Ireland  ;  and  is  now  called  St.  George's  Channel, 

and  the  Irifh  Sea.     The  pcninfula  Novantum,   is  the 

Mul  of  Galloway  in  Scotland. 

i.  The  Abravannus,  is  probably  that  fmall  river  which 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Glenluce,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the 
Mul  of  Galloway.  From  the  Britifti  words  Aber 
Avan,  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

2.  The  eftuary  Jena,  can  be  no  other  than  the  bay 
near  Wigtown  in  Galloway3. 

3.  The  river  Deva,  is  evidently  the  river  Dee  in  Gal- 
loway, which  falls  into  the  fea  at  Kirkudbright. 

4.  The  river  Novius,  is  the  river  Nith,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Sohvay  Firth,  a  little  below  the  town  of 
Dumfries. 

5.  The  eftuary  Ituna,  is  unquestionably  the  Solway 
Firth,  which  now  divides  England  from  Scotland  on  the 
weft  fide. 

6.  The  efluary  Moricambe,  is  probably  the  bay  into 
which  the  river  Ken  empties  itfelf,  near  Kendal.  The 
name  of  it  (as  Baxter  imagines)  is  derived  from  the  Bri- 
tifh  words  Mor  iii  Camva,  which  fignify  a  great  bending 
of  the  fea  b. 

7.  The  haven  of  the  Selantii,  muft  be  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ribble. 

8.  Eftuary  Belafama,  the  bay  near  Liverpool,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Merfey.  From  Bel  is  Ama,  the 
mouth  of  a  river c. 

9.  Eftuary  of  Seleia,  the  firth  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Dee,  which  flows  up  to  Chefter. 

10.  The  river  Toifobius,  is  probably  the  river  Conway. 

11.  Promontory  of  the  Cancani,  is  thought  to  be 
Braychipult  Point  in  Cucrnarvonfhire. 

»  Baxter.  Glofl".  Ant.  Br'.t.  p,  z.  *  Id.  p.  779. 

C  Id.  p.  38. 

12.   The 
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1 2.  The  mouth  of  the  river  Stucia,  Mr.  Horfley  thinks 
is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dovic ;  but  both  Baxter  and 
Camden  imagine  it  to  be  Aberifiwith,  or  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Yftwith  in  Cardiganfhire  d. 

13.  The  river  Tuirobius,  is  univerfally  agreed  to  be 
the  river  Tyvi. 

14.  The  promontory  (Mopitarum,  is  evidently  St. 
DavidVHead  in  Pembrokefhire. 

15.  The  river  Tobius,  is  unqueftionably  the  river 
Towy,  in  Caermarthenfhire. 

16.  The  river  Ratoftathibius,  or  (as  Baxter  thinks  it 
was  originally  written)  Ratoftaubius,  is  the  river  Wye, 
derived  from  Rot  ei  Tav,  the  courfe  of  a  river  e. 

17.  The  efluary  Sabriana,  is  the  noble  river  Severn, 
derived  from  its  Britifh  name  Havrian,  which  is  Haav- 
rian,  the  queen  of  rivers  f. 

18.  The  eftuary  Vexala,  is  probably  the  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Brent,  in  Somerfetfhire. 

19.  The  promontory  of  Hercules,  is  Hartland  Point, 
in  the  weft  corner  of  Devonfhire. 

20.  The  promontory  Antivefteum,  or  Bolerium,  is 
either  cape  Cornwal  or  the  Land's-end  $  perhaps  called 
Antwefterium,  from  the  Britifh  words  An  diiiez  Tir,  which 
fignify  the  Land's-end ;  Bolerium,  from  Bel  e  rhin,  the 
head  of  a  promontory  z. 

21.  The  promontory  Ocrinum,  is  undoubtedly  the 
Lizard  point  in  Cornwal,  probably  called  Ocrinium, 
from  Och  Rhen,  a  high  promontory  ;  and  as  the  Britons 
kept  pofleflion  of  Cornwal  fo  long,  we  need  not  be  fur- 
priied  that  the  prefent  name  of  that  promontory,  the  Li- 
zard,  is  alfo  of  Britifh  derivation,  from  Lis-ard,  a  lofty 

d  Horfley  Brit.  Rom.  p.  376.     Baxter,  Gloff.  Ant.  Brit.  220.     Camd* 
Brit.  772.  «  Baxter,  p  aoo.  (  Id.  p.  206. 

8    Id.  p,  19.  36, 

projection* 
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,p roje£Hon.      Here    ends    Ptolemy's   description   of    the    No.  II. 
weftern  coaft  of  Britain  h. 

III.  A  defcription  of  the  next  fide,  lying  towards  the 
fouth,  bounded  by  the  Britifh  ocean  (now  commonly 
called  the  Englifh  Channel},  next  after  the  promon- 
tory Ocrinum  or  Lizard. 

1.  The  mouth  of  the  river  Cenion,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
Falmouth-haven ;  fo  called  from  the  Britifh  word  Gencu, 
a  mouth  ;  and  of  which  there  is  (till  fome  veftige  in  the 
name  of  a  neighbouring  town,   Tregonny *■ 

2.  The  river  Tamarus  (till  retains  its  ancient  name, 
being  called  Tamar,  from  Tarn  a  rav,  gentle  river;  and 
its  mouth  is  Plymouth-haven  k. 

3.  The  river  Ifaca,  or  rather  Ifca,  is  the  river  Ex, 
which,  palling  Exeter,  falls  into  the  fea  at  Exmouth. 

4.  The  river  Alaenus,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  river  Ax, 
and  its  mouth  Ax-mouth.  It  was  perhaps  called  Alaenus, 
from  A  laiin  iii,  the  full  river  *. 

5.  Great-haven,  or  Portus  magnus,  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed to  be  Portfmouth  ;  but  that  is  either  a  miftake,  as 
its  fituation  does  not  agree  with  the  order  in  which 
Ptolemy  proceeds  from  weft  to  eaft,  or  fome  carelefs 
tranfcriber  hath  placed  it  before  the  river  Trefanton  by 
miftake.  This  laft  fuppofition  feems  to  be  the  mod  pro- 
bable. 

6.  The  river  Trefanton,  is  moft  probably  the  river 
Teft,  which  falls  into  Southampton  bay. 

7.  The  New-haven,  Mr.  Horfley  fuppofes  to  have 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rottiar,  near  Rye;  but 
both  Camden  and  Baxter  make  it  the  fame  with  Portus 
Lemanis,  or  Lime  in  Kent,  now  a  fmall  village,  but  in 


»>  Baxter,  p.    i26.  *  li   p.  77      Camd.  Brit,  p    16. 

k  Baxter,  ibid  p.  »x».  l  Id.  p.  io. 
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the  Roman  times  a  fea-port,  and  a  place  of  confiderable 
note  m. 

8.  The  promontory  Cantium  is  univerfally  agreed  to 
be  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent,  where  Ptolemy's  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  fouth  coafts  of  Britain  terminates. 

IV.  Defcription  of  the  next  fide,  lying  towards  the  fouth 
eaft,  bounded  by  the  German  ocean,  after  the  pro- 
tory  Tarvidum  or  Orcas,  mentioned  before. 

1.  Promontory  Vervedrum,  Strathy-head,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland. 

2.  Promontory  Birubium,  Dungfby-head,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland. 

3.  The  river  Ua,  empties  itfelf  into  a  bay  near  Nofe- 
head. 

4.  Ripa  Alta,  Ord-head,   in  Sutherland. 

5.  River  Loxa,   the  river  Loth  in  Sutherland. 

6.  The  eftuary  Vara,  is  the  firth  of  Tayne  in  Suther- 
land. 

7.  The  eftuary  Tua,  is  Cromarty,   or  Murray  firth. 

8.  The  river  Celnius,  is  the  river  Spay,  in  the  ihire  of 
Elgin. 

9.  The  promontory  Taizalum,  is  Kynaird-head,  near 
Fraferburgh,  in  Buchan. 

10.  The  river  Diva,  is  the  river  Dee  at  Aberdeen* 

11.  The  eftuary  Tava,  is  the  firth  of  Tay. 

12.  The  river  Finna,   is  the  river  Eden  in  Fife. 

13.  The  eftuary  Boderia,   or  firth  of  Forth  in  Sc 
land. 

14.  The  river  Alaunus,  Horfley  fuppofes,  is  the  Tweed, 
but  Camden  and  Baxter  think  it  is  the  river  Alne  in 
Northumberland  j  and  their  conjecture  is  favoured  by  the 
affinity  of  the  names  n. 

m  Horfley,    p.    3^4.     Camden,  p.  255.     Baxter,   p.  149, 
a  Horlley,   p.  304.     Camden,  p.  1093.     Baxter,  p.  u, 
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15.  The  river  Vedra.       Horfley  differs  in  his  opinion    No.  IF. 

about  this  river  alio  From  Camden  and   Baxter;   he  fup-  ' r— ' 

pofmg  it  to  be  the  river  Tyne,  and  they  the  river  Were0. 

16.  The  bay  of  Dunum,  is  moft  probably  the  bay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees. 

17.  The  bay  of  Gabrantuici,  is  evidently  Burlington 
bay,   on  the  coaft  of  Yorkfhire. 

18.  The  promontory  Oceilum^  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  Spurn-head  ;  and  Mr.  Baxter,  with  great  probability* 
thinks  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Britifli  word  Ochelj 
lofty.  This  is  a  very  lofty  mountain  in  Scotland  called 
Ocelli-mons,    Ochill -hills,   for  the  fame  reafon  p. 

19.  The  river  Abus,  is  unqueftionably  the  Humber. 

20.  The  eftuary  Metaris,  is  the  Wafhes  between  Nor- 
folk and  Lincoln/hire,   called  Bofton-deep. 

21.  The  river  Garyenum,  is  the  river  Yare,  and  its 
mouth  is  at  Yarmouth. 

22.  The  Prominence,  is  perhaps  Eafton-nefs,  on  the 
coaft  of  Suffolk. 

23.  The  river  Idumania,  is  probably  the  river  Black- 
water  in  EfTex. 

24.  The  eftuary  JamefTa,  or  as  it  ought  rather  to  have 
been  written,  Tameffa,  is  evidently  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Thames,  probably  fo  called  from  the  Britifh  words  Tarn 
ife,   a  troop  or  collection  of  waters  q. 

25.  The  promontory  Cantium,  is  the  north  Foreland  in 
Kent,  where  Ptolemy's  defcription  of  the  fea  coafts  of  Bri- 
tain ends.  We  cannot  avoid  obferving  that  there  are  feveral 
confpicuous  promontories,  confiderable  rivers,  and  commo- 
dious harbours,  both  on  the  weft,  fouth,  and  eaft  coafts  of 
Britain,  which  are  wholly  omitted  by  Ptolemy.  This 
might  be  owing  to  his  defective  information,  or  the  im- 
perfect knowledge   which    the   Romans   ftill  had  of  the 

v  Horfl-y,  p.  377.     Camden,  p.   944..     Bxtcr,  p.  236. 
p    Viix'er,   p.   1S6.  9   Id.    p.  222. 

Vol.  II.  D  d  country. 
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No.  II.  country,  or  becaufe  thefe  places  were  little  frequented  at 
that  time.  We  may  further  obferve,  that  many,  per- 
haps all,  the  names  of  rivers,  promontories,  and  other 
places,  are  fignifi cant  in  the  ancient  Britifh  tongue  ;  a  proof 
that  the  Romans  did  not  ufually  impofe  new  names  upon 
places,  but  adopted  and  latinized  the  old  ones  ;  and  that 
they  regarded  and  frequented  thofe  places  mofr,  which, 
had  been  mofl  regarded  and  frequented  by  the  Britifh  na- 
tions. This  will  appear  frill  more  evident,  from  a  very 
fhort  furvey  of  thefe  nations,  with  their  chief  towns,  in 
the  fame  order  in  which  they  are  named  by  Ptolemy. 

That  part  of  Britain  which  was  on  the  fouth  of  the  wall 
of  Antoninus,  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
contained,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  following  twenty- 
two  Britifh  nations : 

I.  The  Novantae,  near  the  peninfula  called  Novantum, 
now  the  Mul  of  Galloway,  pofleffed,  according  to 
Camden,  the  countries  of  Galloway,  Carrier,  Kyle,  and 
Cunningham.  Baxter  fuppofes  they  were  called  Nouantae, 
from  the  Britifh  words  Now  hent,  new  inhabitant, 
and  that  they  had  come  originally  from  the  neighbour- 
ing coafts  of  Ireland.  He  further  obferves,  that  their 
more  modern  name  of  Gallowedians,  alfo  implies  that 
they  were  flrangers  r.     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Lucopibia,  or  as  Baxter  thinks  it  fhould  have  been 
written,  Lukoikidion,  is  of  the  fame  fignification  with 
Candida  Cafa  in  Latin,  and  Whithern  in  Saxon,  and 
was  mofr  probably  the  fame  place ;  and  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  a  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Celts  of  whitewashing 
tlifcir  chief  buildings  s. 

2.  Religonium,  or,  as  Camden  and  Baxter  imagine  it 
was  written,  Beregonium,  they  fuppofe  was  Bargeny  in 
Carria£. 

r  Camden,  p.  1199.  Baxter,  p.  1S4.  »  Camden,  p.  uco.  Eaxter,  p.65, 

r  Camden,  p.  1303*     Baxter,  p.  to. 
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If.  The   Selgovae   inhabited  Nithfdale,   Annandale,    and    No.  II. 
Efkdale,    along    the    fhores    of   Solway    firth,   which 
ftill  retains  their  name,  derived  from  Sail  go,  fait  fea  u. 
Their  towns  were, 

1.  Carbantorigum,  which  Horfley  places  at  Bardanna, 
on  the  river  Nith,  above  Dumfries,  and  Camden  at  Car- 
laverock,  below  it,  was  probably  fituated  where  Dum- 
fries now  ftands,  or  a  little  below  it.  The  name  feems 
to  be  derived  from  Caer  vant  o  rig,  a  town  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river.  Baxter  is  certainly  miftaken  in  placing 
it  at  Melrofs x. 

2.  Uxelum  is  placed,  both  by  Horfley  and  Baxter,  at 
Caerlaverock  ;  and  what  renders  this  the  more  probable 
is,  that  the  two  names,  Uxelum  and  Caerlaverock,  feem 
to  be  derived  from  Britifh  words  which  fignify  the  fame 
thing,  viz.   a  town  near  the  fea-coaft  y. 

3.  Corda  being  fituated  further  to  the  north-weft  than 
the  other  towns  of  the  Selgovae,  it  is  thought  to  have 
flood  on  the  banks  of  Loch-cure,  out  of  which  the  river 
Neith  fprings'25. 

4.  Tremantuem  was  probably  fituated  where  Annan 
now  ftands. 

III.  The  Damnii  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Clydef- 
dale,  and  they  feem  to  have  poflefTed  alfo  fome  places 
beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  in  Lenox  and  Stirling- 
fhire  a.     Their  towns  were, 

I.  Colonia,  which  cannot  be  Coldingham  in  the  Mers, 
as  Camden  and  Baxter  conje6t.ured,  becaufe  that  is  at 
too   great  a  diftance,    and  belonged  to  another  nation. 

u  Camden,  p.  1194.     Baxter,  p.  215.  x  Horfley,  p.  366.     Cam- 

den, p.  1197.     Baxter,  p.  67.  Y   Horfley,  p.  378.     Baxter,    p.  456. 

z  Camden,  p.  1 197.     Baxter,  p.  Zj.     Horfley,  p.   367. 
a  Camden,  p.  1209. 
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No,  II.    It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  fituated  at  or  near  La- 
u— y—~ '  nerk,  the  {hire  town  of  Clydefdale  b. 

2.  Vanduara ;  as  this  town  was  confiderably  to  the 
north-weft  of  Colonia,  it  was  moft  probably  at  or  near 
Paiflev,   where  Mr.  Horfley  places  it c. 

3.  Coria  or  Curia.       The  conjectures  about  the  fitua- 
tion  of  this  place  are  various  and  doubtful;  but  upon  the 
whole,  that  of  Mr.  Baxter  feems  to  be  the  mod  probable,    : 
who  places  it  at  Kirkintilloch,  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
upon  the  wall,  about  fix  miles  from   Glafgow  d. 

4.  Alauna,  Mr.  Horfley  contends  was  fituated  near 
Falkirk,  upon  the  Roman  wall,  at  a  place  called  Came- 
lon,  where  there  are  ftill  fome  veftiges  of  a  Roman  town  ; 
while  Mr.  Baxter  is  equally  pofitive,  that  it  was  where 
Stirling  now  ftandse.     Let  the  reader  determine. 

5.  Lindum,  both  in  the  found  and  fignification  of  its 
name,  bears  fo  great  a  refemblance  to  Linlithgow,  that 
it  is  moft  probably  the  fame  place,  though  its  fituation 
«3o,th  not  exa&ly  agree  with  that  affigned  by  Ptolemy, 
who  is  far  from  being  correct  in  that  particular  f. 

6.  Victoria,  Camden  fuppofes  may  be  the  ancient 
Britifh  town  mentioned  by  Bede,  called  Caer  Guidi, 
and  fituated  in  Inch-keith,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  firth  of 
Forth.  Baxter  contends  earneftly  for  Ardoch  in  Strath- 
earn  ;  while  Horfley  prefers  Abernethy  g.  A  proof  that 
it  is  now  impofTible  to  difcover,  with  certainty,  where 
this  place  was  fituated. 

IV.  The  Gadeni.  We  can  hardly  fuppofe,  with  Cam- 
den, that  this  people  poffefled  fo  large  a  trait  of 
country  as   all  Tiviotdale,   Twedale,    Mers,  and  the 

b  Camden,   p.  I179.     Baxter,  p.  83.     Horfley,   p.  367. 
c  Horfley,   p.  377.  d  Baxter,  p.  95.  e   Hotfley,   p.  363. 

Baxter,  p.  11.  f  Baxter,  p,   153.     Camden,  p.   IT90. 

?  Camden^  p.  J190,     Baxter,  p.  249.     Hotfley,  p,  378. 
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Lothians ;  fince  Ptolemy  hath  not  mentioned  fo  much  No.  II. 
as  one  town  within  their  territories.  It  is  more  pro-  '  "v— * 
bable  that  they  were  but  a  fmall  nation,,  inhabiting  the 
nioft  defert  and  mountainous  parts  of  Tiviotdale  and 
Northumberland.  Baxter  imagines  their  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Britifh  word  Gadaii,  winch  fignifies  to 
fly  j   for  which  they  probably  had  their  own  reafons  h. 

V.  The  Otadeni  feem  to  have  pofTefTed  the  fea-coaft  from 
the  river  Tine  northward  to  the  Forth.  The  name 
of  this  people  is  fo  differently  written,  and  the  con- 
jectures about  its  derivation  are  fo  various,  that  we 
can  arrive  at  no  certainty  about  it1.  Their  towns 
were, 

1.  Curia  or  Coria,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  Corbridge 
in  Northumberland,  by  Camden  and  Baxter ;  but  Mr. 
Horfley  imagines  it  was  Situated  much  further  north, 
moft  probably  at  Jedburgh,  and  fufpecls  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Gadeni  k. 

2.  Brimenium,  is  undoubtedly  Ruchefter  in  Northum- 
berland, near  the  head  of  the  river  Read,  an  altar  having 
been  found  at  that  place  with  the  name  Bremenium  upon  it. 
Baxter  derives  its  name  from  thefe  Britifh  words,  Bre  man 
iii,  which  fignify  a  town  upon  a  hill  near  a  river,  which  is 
agreeable  both  to  its  fituation  and  prefent  name  K 

All  thefe  five  Britifh  nations  who  inhabited  the  country 
between  the  walls  of  Severus  and  Antoninus  Pius,  feem 
to  have  had  one  common  name,  and  to  have  been  called 
Maseatae ;  as  all  the  Britifh  nations  beyond,  or  to  the 
north  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  though  no  fewer  than 
twelve,  were  alfo  called  by  the  common  name  of  Cale- 

h  Camden,  p.    IT74.     Horfley,   p.   370.       B.ixter,  p.  T25. 
i   Horfley,  p.  373.     Camden,  p.  1066.     Baxter,  p.   190. 
k  Camden,  p.  1085.     Baxter,   p.  96.     Horflev,  p.  367. 
1  Hoifley,  p.  243.     Camden,   p.  1073.     Baxter,  £,  aQ, 
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donians.  "  The  two  moft  confiderable  bodies  of  the 
"  people  of  that  ifland  (fays  Dion,  fpeaking  of  Britain), 
w  and  to  which  almoft  all  the  reft  relate,  are  the  Cale- 
"  donians  and  the  Maaeatae.  The  latter  dwell  near  the 
<c  great  wall  that  divides  the  ifland  into  two  parts  ;  the 
cc  others  live  beyond  them  m."  As  there  was  no  particu- 
lar nation  near  either  of  the  walls  called  Maaeatae,  this 
was  undoubtedly  a  general  name  for  all  the  nations  be- 
tween the  walls  ;  as  the  Caledonians  comprehended  all  the 
nations  beyond  them.  This  country,  between  the  walls, 
was  never  long  together  in  the  peaceable  polTeilion  of  the 
Romans  ;  being,  from  time  to  time,  difputed  with  them 
by  the  natives,  with  the  affiftance  of  their  neighbours  the 
Caledonians.  This  is  the  true  reafon  that  there  were  fo 
few  Roman  towns  and  ftations  in  this  extenfive  tradf, 
efpecially  in  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  except  upon  or  near  the 
walls.  As  this  country  of  the  five  nations  of  the  Maaeatae 
was  not  very  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  a  very, 
brief  illuftration  of  Ptolemy's  description  of  it  hath  been 
thought  fuiTicient ;  and  as  the  reader  hath  already  (een  a. 
more  minute  and  particular  account  of  the  Britifh  na- 
tions who  dwelt  to  the  fouth  of  Severus's  wall,  in  the  firft 
fecr-ion  of  the  third  chapter  of  this  book,  the  fame  bre- 
vity will  be  obferved  in  that  part  of  our  commentary  on 
Ptolemy's  Geography  of  Britain,  which  relates  to  them. 

VI.  The  Brigantes,  who  were,  on  feveral  accounts, 
the  moft  confiderable  nation  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
pofTefTed  part  of  Northumberland,  all  Durham,  Cum- 
berland, Weftmorland,  Lancafhire,  and  Yorkfliire  \ 
Their  towns  were  thefe  : 

I.  Epiacum,  Mr.  Camden  imagines  may  have  been  at 
Elchefter,  on  the  river  Derwent :  Mr.  Horfley  rather  in- 
clines for  Hexham,  in  Northumberland  :  and  Mr.  Baxter 

»  Dion.  1.  76.  p.  866.  "  See  Chip  III. 
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fuppofes  it  was  originally  written  Pepiacum,   and  places    No.  II. 

it  at  Papcaftle  in  Cumberland  °.     Non  nofrrum  eft  tantas    ' *~J 

componere  lites. 

2.  Vinovium,  is  univerfally  agreed  to  have  been  at 
Binchefter  on  the  Vere,  in  the  biihopric  of  Durham  p, 

3.  Coturract.onium,  is  unqueftionably  Cattarick,  near 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire  ^. 

4.  Calatum,  is  placed  by  Horfley  at  Appleby,  and  by 
Baxter  at  Kirkbythore,  in  Weftmorland.  But  both  the 
name,  and  the  relative  fituation  afngned  to  it  by  Ptolemy, 
might  incline  us  to  place  it  in  or  near  the  Galaterium 
r.emus,  now  the  fdreft  of  Gaiters  in  Yorkshire r. 

5.  Ifurium,  is  unqueftionably  Aldburrow,  near  Bur- 
ro wbridge.  It  probably  derived  its  ancient  name  from 
its  fituation  on  the  river  Ure ;  and  though  it  is  now  a 
fmall  village,  it  feems  to  have  been  once  the  capital  of 
the  Brigantes  j  being  called,  both  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus, and  in  Ravennas,   Ifurium  Brigantum  s. 

6.  Rigodunum,   is  placed  by  Camden  and   Baxter  at 
Ribchefter   in    Lancafhire ;     but  Horfley  prefers    B 
chefter  or  Warrington :. 

7.  Olicana,  is  agreed  to  have  been  fituated  at  Ilkley,  on 
the  river  Wherfe  in  Yorkshire  u. 

8.  Eboracum,  is  unqueftionably  York,  a  place  of  great 
renown  and  fplendour  in  the  Roman  times.  Here  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  Legio  fexta  Viclrix,  or  the  fixth  legion, 
iurnamed  the  Victorious  ;  implying  that  York  was  the 
{rated  head- quarters  of  this  legion,  which  came  into  Bri- 
tain in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  continued  in 

till  near  the  time  of  the  final  departure  of  the  Roman. 

0  Camden,  p.  955.     Horfey,  p.  367.     Baxter,  p.   193. 

[ley,    p.  378.     Camden,  p.  945.     Baxter,   p.    -.;. 
"^*!  j  P-  399-   Camden,  p.  921.         r  Hot  (ley,  p.  36$.   Baxur, ;  . 
»  Horfley,  p.  371,     Camden,  p.  375,     Baxter,  p.  1 

1  C  Horfley,  p. 

.373.  Baxrrr,  p.  187.  *fforfl  jr>p»79. 
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q.  Camunlodunum,  is  placed,  by  Horfley,  at  Gretland, 
on  the  river  Calder  in  Yorkfhire  ;  but  Camden  and  Baxter 
place  it  near  Almondbur-y,  about  fix  miles  from  Halifax, 
on  the  fame  river  y.  At  both  thefe  places  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found,  and  there  are  ftfll  vifible  veftiges  of 
walls  and  ramparts. 

VII.  The  Parifi  feem  to  have  been  a  very  fmall  nation, 
inhabiting  Koldernefs,  and  fome  other  parts  in  the 
Eafl-riding  of  Yorkfnire,  about  the  well-havened  bay, 
probably  Burlington  bay.  Mr.  Baxter  thinks  they 
were  the  Ceangi,  or  herdfmen,  of  the  Brigantcs;  and 
that  their  country  was  called  Paiir  Ifa,  the  Low  pafture  ; 
and  themfelves  Parife,  from  Poruys,  herdfmen2.  Their 
only  town  was, 

I.  Pituaria  ;  about  the  fituation  of  which  our  anti- 
quaries are  much  divided  in  their  opinions.  Mr.  Baxter 
thinks  it  fhouid  have  been  written  Picuaria,  expreiiive  of 
the  employment  of  its  inhabitants,  and  places  it  at  Pok- 
lington.  Mr.  Horfley  mentions  Wighton  or  Brugh,  and 
Mr.  Camden  three  other  places  a.  Perhaps  Patrington  in' 
Koldernefs  is  the  rnoft  probable,  from  the  name,  the  fitu- 
ation, and  other  circumilances. 

VIII.  The  Ordovices  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
North  Wales  b.     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Mediolar.um,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fituated  at  Maywood,  in  Montgomeryfhire;  where 
Mr.  Baxter  fays  there  was  an  ancient  Britifh  town  called 
Caer  Megion,  which  was  deftroyed  by  Edwin  king  of 
Northumberland  c. 

2.  Brannogenium,  is  placed  by  Camden  and  Baxter  at 
Worcefter,  fuppofing  that  fome  tranfcriber  had  committed 

J  Korfley,  p,  366.  Camden,  p.  855.  Baxter,  p.  6-2.  z  Baxter,  p.  191. 

a  Baxter,  p.  191,     Horfley,   p.   347.     Camden,    p.  887.   891. 

fc  SeeChap.IiI.  c  Horfley, .p,  372,  Camden,  p.  78J.  Baxter,p.  173. 
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a  mi  flake  in  aligning  it  to  the   Qrdoviees,    from   whofe    No.  IT. 
country  Worcefter  is  too  remote.     Mr.  Horfiey  places  it 
near  Ludlow,  which  might  belong  to  the  Ordovices  d. 

IX.  The  Cornavii  were,  according  to  Camden,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Warwickihire,  Worcefterlhire, 
Staffbrdfhire,  Shropshire,  and  Chefhire  ;  to  which  Mr. 
Horfley  thinks  may  be  added  part  of  Derbyfniree. 
Their  towns  were, 

1.  Deuna  or  Deonna,  which  is  univerfally  agreed  to 
be  Weft  Chefter.  Here  Ptolemy  fuhjoins  Legio  vicefima 
yi£rrix,  or  the  twentieth  legion,  called  the  Victorious ; 
implying  that  this  place  was  the  ftated  head-quarters  of 
that  legion.  This  legion  came  into  Britain  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  was  employed  in  the  con- 
quer! of  this  ifland,  and  in  many  important  works  and 
expeditions  in  different  parts  of  it.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  ftated  head-quarters  of  this  legion  was  at 
Weft  Chefter,  which  was  a  place  of  great  confideration 
in  thefe  times,  and  honoured  with  the  privileges  of  a  Ro- 
man colony.  Though  the  twentieth  legion  continued  more 
than  two  centuries  in  Britain,  it  feems  to  have  left  it  a 
confiderable  time  before  the  final  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans f. 

2.  Viroconium,  or  Uriconium,  was  fituated  at  Wroxeter 
in  Shropshire,  en  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  Severn,  about 
three  miles  from  Shrewfbury  ;  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
arifen  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  city.  At  Wroxeter 
many  Roman  coins  have  been  found,  and  the  veftiges  of 
the  walls  and  ramparts  of  Uriconium  are  ftill  vifible.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  neighbouring  mountain,  called 
the  Wreken,  derives  its  name  from  Uriconium  s. 

d  Camden,  p.  622.     Baxter,   p.  45-      Horfley,    p.  365. 
e  See  Chap.  III.     Camden,   p,  598.     Hoifley,    p.   368. 
{  Camckn,  p.  6^7,     Horfley,  p.  8-;. 
*  Horfley,   p.  419.     Banter,  p.  241.     Camden,  p.  653. 
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X.  The  Coritani  were,  according  to  Camden,  the  an* 
cient  inhabitants  of  Northamptonfhire,  Leicefterfhire, 
Rutlandfhire,  Lincolnfhire,  Nottinghamfhire,  and  Der- 
byfhireh.  Eut  other  antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that 
their  country  was  not  fo  extenfive.     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Lindum,  which  is  univerfally  agreed  to  be  Lincoln, 
which  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  place  of  great  con- 
federation in  thefe  times.  Baxter  is  lingular,  and  pro- 
bably wrong  in  his  opinion,  that  this  was  the  Londinium 
in  which  fo  many  of  the  Romans  were  flain  by  the  Bri- 
tons, in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicia  *. 

2.  Rage,  or  Ratae,  is  acknowledged  by  all  cur  anti- 
quaries to  have  been  fltuated  where  Leicefter  now  ftands  ; 
where  feveral  Roman  antiquities  have  been  difcovered  k. 

XL  The  Catycuclani  were,  according  to  Camden,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Buckinghamfhire,  B ed ford fh ire, 
and  Hertfordfhire ;  to  which  Mr.  Horfley  conjectures, 
all  Huntingdonfhire,  and  part  of  Northamptonfhire, 
fhould  be  added  !,     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Salens,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been 
fituated  at  Salndy,  near  Bigglefwade,  in  Bedfordfhire  j 
w7here  feveral  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  m. 

2.  Urolanium,  or  Verulamium,  is  univerfally  agreed 
to  have  been  fituated  near  St.  Albans,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  CafTibelinus,  which  was  taken  by 
Julius  Caefar.  It  became  a  municipium,  or  free  city, 
and  a  place  of  great  confideration  in  the  Roman  times. 
The  prefent  town  of  St.  Albans  arofe  out  of  its  ruins  n. 
XII.  The  Simeni,  orlceni,  Mr.  Camden  fuppofes,  were 

the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge-. 

h  Camden,  p.  511.  Horfley,  p.  36S. 

i   Camden,  p.  562.  Horfley,  p.  371.     Baxter,  p,   153. 

&  Camden,  p    537,  Horfley,  p.  375.     Baxter,    p.   2co. 

3  £ec  Chap.  III.  m  Camden,  p.  339.  Horfley,  p.  375.   Baxter,  p.  307. 

n  Camden,  p  r:\,  Horfley,  p,  378.     Baxter,  p- «45» 
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ihire,    and  Huntingdonfliire  ;   but  Mr.  Horfley  Ima-    No.  II. 
gines  their  territories  were  not  fo  extenfive0.      Their 
town  was, 

Venta,  which  was  fituated  at  Carter  upon  the  river 
Yare,  about  three  miles  from  Norwich,  where  there  are 
#ill  fome  faint  veftiges  of  this  ancient  capital  of  the  Iceni. 
As  Venta  was  the  name  of  feveral  BritiiTi  towns,  fuch 
as  Venta  Belgarum,  Venta  Silurum,  Venta  Icenorum, 
our  antiquaries  have  been  at  much  pains  to  difcover 
the  derivation  of  that  word.  Mr.  Baxter's  conjecture 
feems  mod  probable,  who  fuppofes  it  is  derived  from 
Wend,  or  Went,  which  fignifies  head  or  chief.  For  it 
is  obfervable  that  all  the  towns  which  were  named 
Venta,  were  the  capitals  or  chief  towns  of  the  nations  to 
whom  they  belonged  -P. 

XIII.  The  Trinonantes,  or  Trinovantes,  were,  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mid- 
dlefex  and  EiTex  q.  But,  if  Ptolemy  is  not  miftaken, 
their  territories  were  not  fo  extenfive  in  his  time,  as 
London  did  not  then  belong  to  them.  Their  town 
was, 

Camudolanum,  which  is  placed,  by  fome  of  our  anti- 
quaries, at  Colchefler;  but  by  others,  more  juflly  at 
Maiden  ;  was  the  capital  of  Cunobelin,  a  BritiiTi  prince 
of  confiderable  power7.  Soon  after  the  conqueft.  of  this 
part  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  a  -colony,  confining 
chiefly  of  the  veterans  of  the  fourteenth  legion,  was 
planted  at  Camudolanum,  A.  D.  52  ;  and  by  their  wealth 
and  induftry,  it  foon  became  a  place  of  great  magnificence. 
But  its  profperity  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  it  was 

9  See  Chap.  III.         P  Camden,  p.  460.    Horfby,  p.  37S.  Baxter,  p.  237. 
<J  Camden,   p,  *   Talbot,  StilUflgHeet,    Baxter. 
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No.  II.     quite   deftroyed  by    the   Britons  in    their   great   revolt, 
A.D.  61  s. 

XIV.  The  Demetae  were,  according  to  Camden,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Caermarthenfhire,  Cardigan- 
fnire,  and  Pembrckefhire ;  to  which  Baxter  thinks 
fhould  be  added,  Brecknockfhire  and  Radnorfhire  r. 
Their  towns  were, 

1.  Luentinum,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated 
at  or  near  Lhan-Dewi-Brevi,  in  Cardiganfhire ;  where, 
in  a  field  called  Caer  Ceftlib,  or  Caftleneld,  Roman 
coins  and  bricks  are  fometirh.es  found  u. 

2.  Maridunum  is  believed  to  have  been  fituated  where 
Caermarthen  now  ftands*. 

XV.  The  Silures  were,  according  to  Camden,    the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Herefordfnire,  Radnorfhire,  Breck- 
nockfhire,    Monmouthfhire,     and    Glamorganshire  ^ 
Their  town  was, 
Bullaeum,   which    is   placed,    by   Camden,   at    Bualkt 

in  Brecknockfhire  ;  by  Baxter,  at  Caer  Phyli  in  Gla- 
morganfhire  ;  and  by  Horfley  at  or  near  Ufk  in  Mon- 
mouthfhire2'. A  proof  that  its  real  fituation  is  not  cer- 
tainly known.  It  is  not  a  little  furprifing  that  Ptolemy 
makes  no  mention  of  Venta  Silurum,  and  Ifca  Silurum, 
which  unqueitionably  belonged  to  the  Silures,  and  were 
places  of  great  note  in  the  Roman  times.  The  former 
of  thefe  was  fituated  at  Caer-went,  about  four  miles 
from  Chepftow  ;  and  the  latter  at  Caerleon  upon  the 
Ufk,  in  Monmouthfhire.  It  is  ftill  more  furprifing  that 
he  places  the  head- quarters   of  the  fecond  legion  at  Ifca 

s  Camden,  p.  4T5.     Hosfley,  p.  445. 

*  See  Chap.  III.     Camden,  p.  743.     Baxter,  p    102. 

*  Camden,  p.  769.     Baxter,  p.    159. 

*  Camden,  p.  744,    Horfley,  372.  y  Camden,  p,  683. 
a  Camden,   p.  703.     Baxter,  p.  56.     HbiJley,  p.  365, 
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Damnoniorum,   or  Exeter,   which  were  certainly  at  Ifca    No.  II, 
Silurum.    This  is  by  far  the  greater!;  and  moft  unaccount- 
able blunder  in  Ptolemy's  clefcription  of  Britain. 

XVI.  The   Dobuni    were    the    ancient    inhabitants    of 
Gloucefterfhire,    and    perhaps    Oxfordshire  a.     Their 


town  was 


Corinium,  which  is  agreed  to  have  been  fituated  at 
Cirencefter,   in  Glouceflerfliire  b. 

XVII.  The  Attrebatii,  according  to  Camden,  inhabited 
Berkfhire;  but  Baxter  thinks  that  Berkfhire  belonged 
to  the  Bibroci,  a  Britim  people  mentioned  by  Csefar^ 
and  that  Oxfordfhire  was  the  country  of  the  Attre- 
batii c.     Their  town  was, 

Nalcua,  or  Calcua,  which  is  generally  agreed  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  Calleva  in  the  Itinerary.  But  our 
antiquaries  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  about  its 
fituation.  Mr.  Horfley  labours  to  prove,  from  many  cir- 
cumftances,  that  it  was  fituated  at  Silchefter  in  Harnp- 
{hire,  but  near  the  confines  of  Berkfhire ;  while  Mr. 
Camden,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  indeed  all  our  other  anti- 
quaries, except  Dr.  Gale,  place  it  at  Wallingford  in 
Berkfhire  d.  The  controyerfy  is  not  of  fuch  importance 
as  to  juftify  our  fwelling  this  fhort  commentary  with  an. 
examination  of  their  feveral  arguments. 

XVIII.  The  Cantii  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Kent, 
and  perhaps  of  a  part  of  Middlefex  e.  Their  towns  were, 
I.   Londinium,  fince  become   the  capital  of  the  Britifh 

empire,  and  one  of  the  moft  famous  cities  in  the  world, 
for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  its  buildings,  its  prodigious 

a   See  Chap.    Ilf.     Camden,  p.   2G7. 

>'  Carndea,  p.  284.  Horfley,  p.  369.     Baxter,  p,  89. 

c  Camden,   p.    159.      Baxter,   p.    27. 

d  Horfley,  p.  45S.  Camden,  p.  163.   Baxter,  p.  61,          «  See  Chap   III, 
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No,  II.  commerce,  and  the  great  number  and  wealth  cf  its  cltU 
*=— r— — '  zens.  It  feems  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  Trino- 
vantes,  and  it  is  not  known  how  or  when  it  came  into  the 
pofTeffion  of  the  Cantii.  Some  even  imagine  that  it  was 
a  miftake  in  Ptolemy  in  afcribing  it  to  that  people  ;  or 
that  the  Londinium,  of  his  time,  flood  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Thames  ■ . 

2t  Daruenum,  or  Darvernum,  is  evidently  Canterbury. 

3,  Rutupiae,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  fituated 
at  Richburrow,  near  Sandwich ;  which  was  the  ufual 
landing-place  of  the  Romans  from  the  continent ».    • 

XIX.  The  Regni  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Surrey 
and  SuiTex,  and  perhaps  of  part  of  Hampfhireh.  Their 
town  was, 

Neomagus,  or  Noviomagus,  which  is  generally  placed 
at  Woodcote  in  Surrey ;  though  Mr.  Baxter  and  fome 
other  antiquaries  contend  for  Ravenfburn  in  Kent *. 

XX.  The  Belgae  inhabited  Wiltshire,  Somerfetfiiire,  and 
part  of  Hampshire  k.     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Ifcales,  which  is  generally  placed  at  Ilchefter  in 
Somerfetmire. 

2.  Aquae  Calidae,  is  evidently  the  Bath  in  Somerfet- 
fhire,  which  was  very  famous  for  its  medicinal  waters  in 
the  Roman  times,  as  appears  from  the  many  Roman  an- 
tiquities which  have  been  there  difcovered1. 

3.  Venta,  or  Venta  Belgarum,  is  fuppofed,  with  good 
reafon,  to  have  been  fituated  where  the  city  of  Winchefter 
now  Hands  m. 

f  Dr.  Galeltin.  Ant.       t  Camden,  p.  244.  Hoifiey,  p.  13,  Baxter,  p.  205. 

h  Camden,  p.  179.     Horfley,    p.  375. 

i  Camden,  p,  192.  Horfley,  p.  373.  Baxter,  p.  185.  Som.  Ant,  Cant,  p,  24,. 

k  See  Chap,   III.  1  Horfley,  p.    323. 

m  Camden,  p,  138.    Horfley,  p.  378. 
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XXI.  The  Durotriges  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of    No.  II. 
Dorfetfhire  \     Their  town  was,  ' / ' 

Dunium,  which  is  fuppofed,  by  Camden,  to  have  flood 
where  Dorchefler  now  {lands.  Mr.  Baxter  places  it  on  the 
fummit  of  an  adjacent  hill,  where  there  is  a  ditch  and 
bulwark,  now  called  Maiden- caftle  ;  while  Mr.  Horfley 
thinks  it  was  fituated  at  Eggerton-hill  °. 

XXII.  The  Dumnonii  were  the  ancient  poiTeflbrs  of  De- 
vonfhire  and  Cornwal,  and,  as  fome  think,  of  a  part 
of  Somerfetfhire  p.     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Voliba,  which  is  placed,  by  Camden  and  Baxter, 
at  Grampond  -3  but  Horfley  thinks  it  was  fituated  at  Lift- 
withiell  i. 

2.  Uxela  is  fuppofed,  by  Mr.  Camden,  to  have  been  fitu- 
ated at  Liflwithiell ;  by  Mr.  Baxter,  at  Saltafhej  and 
by  Mr.  Horfley,  at  Exeter.  Mr.  Camden's  opinion  feems 
to  be  mofl  probable  r. 

3.  Tamare,  was  certainly  a  town  upon  the  river  Ta- 
mor.  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  it  was  Saltafhe ;  but  Mr. 
Camden  and  Mr.  Baxter  are  more  probably  right,  in  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  Tamerton,  which  ftill  retains  its  ancient 
name  s. 

4.  Ifca,  or  Ifca  Damnoniorum,  was  mofl  probably 
Exeter,  and  the  capital  of  the  Danmonii.  Here  Ptolemy 
fubjoins  Legio  fecunda  augufla,  the  fecond  legion  called 
the  Augufl,  implying  that  this  legion  had  its  flated  head- 
quarters at  Exeter.  But  this  is  a  palpable  miflake,  either 
of  Ptolemy  or  of  his  tranferibers.  For  there  is  the  fullefl 
evidence  that  the  head-quarters  of  this  legion  were  long 

n   See  Chap.  III.  o  Camden,  p.  56.  Baxter,  p.  109.  Horfley,  p.  462. 

P  SceChap.  III.  S  Camden,  p.  17,    Baxter,  p.  254.    Horfley,  p.  378. 

<  awden,  p.  iS.  Baxter,  p    25?.     Horfley,  p.  37S. 

«  Horflev,  p.  376,  Camden,  0.25,     Baxter,  p.  2ai. 
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No.  II.  at  Ifca  Silurum,  or  Caerleon  in  Monmouthfhire  •  and  no 
evidence  that  ever  they  were  at  Ifca  Damnoniorum,  or 
Exeter l. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  part  of  Ptolemy's 
geography,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice,  that  he  men- ' 
tions  only  twenty -two  Britifh  nations  to  the  fouth  of  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  Pius  ;  whereas,  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of  the 
third  chapter  of  this  book,  twenty-five  nations  are  faid  to 
have  been  feated  in  that  part  of  this  ifland.  The  reafon  of 
this  difference  feems  to  be,  that  the  Bibroci,  Ancalites, 
and  Attacotti,  which  are  mentioned  by  other  writers,  and 
not  named  by  Ptolemy,  were  not  difrincl:  nations,  but 
incorporated  with  fome  of  their  neighbours,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  Geography. 

As  the  twelve  Britifh  nations  of  Caledonia,  named  by 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Horefti,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  were 
never  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  and  but  little  known  to 
them,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  firft 
feclion  of  the  third  chapter  of  this  book,  for  an  account 
of  thefe  nations  and  their  towns. 

t  Hoi  (ley,   p.  78. 
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MAP   c/GREAT    BRITAIN,  according 
to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 
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NUMBER     IV. 

ANTONINI  ITER  BRITANNIARU  M, 

Antoninus' s  Itinerary  of  Britain. 

'TpHIS   moft  valuable  remain  of  antiquity  was  probably   No.  IV. 

compofed  at  the  command  of  fome  of  thofe  Roman   < r~* 

emperors  who  bore  the- name  of  Antoninus;  though  fome 
additions  might  be  made  to  it  afterwards,  when  new 
military-ways  were  laid,  and  new  towns  and  ftations 
built.  It  feems  to  have  been  defigned,  in  general,  to 
give  the  Reman  emperors,  and  their  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers, a  diftinS  idea  of  the  fituation,  extent,  and  principal 
places  of  the  feveral  provinces  of  that  prodigious  empire; 
and,  in  particular,  to  be  a  directory  to  the  Roman  troops 
in  their  marches.  For  it  contains  the  names  of  the  towns 
and  ftations  on  the  feveral  military-ways,  with  the  num- 
ber of  miles  between  each  of  thefe  towns,  and  that 
which  flood  next  to  it,  on  the  fame  road,  at  the  diftance 
of  a  day's  march.  It  is  divided  into  many  different  and 
diftincl:  Itinera,  or  routs,  in  each  province;  fome  leading 
one  way,  fome  another ;  fome  longer,  others  fhorter. 
That  part  of  this  work  which  refpedls  Britain  (with 
which  alone  we  are  at  prefent  concerned)  is  divided  into 
fifteen  of  thefe  Itinera,  or  routs  \  of  each  of  which  we 
fhall  give  the  original  (and  Mr.  Horfley's  tranflation)  in 
the  text  i  with  a  few  fhort  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

ITER     I.  ROUT     I. 

Mi!e3. 

A  LIMITF.,  I.  e.  A  From  the  limit,  i.  e.  the 

vallo,    PRiE-  wall,   to   Hebberitow 

torivm      us-  fields,  or  Broughton   156 
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Riechefter 

Miles. 

CORSTOPITVM        M.P.XX 

Corbridge 

20 

b  VINDOMORA        M.P.IX 

Ebchefter 

9 

VINOVIA                     M.  P.  XIX 

Binchefter 

if 

c  CATARACTONI  M.P.XXII 

Cataract 

22 

d  ISVRIVM                  M.  P.  XXIV 

Aldborou°;h 

24 

EBVRACVM    LEG. 

York 

17 

VI.  VICTRIX       M.  P.  XVII 

e  derventione  m.  p.  vii       On  Dervvent  river 

a  Though  Doctor  Gale,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Itine- 
rary, p.  7.  placeth  Bremenium  at  Brampton,  on  the  river  Bre- 
mi(h  in  Northumberland;  and  others  place  it  at  Brampton  in 
Cumberland;  yet  the  altar  that  was  found  at  Riechefter, 
near  the  head  of  the  river  Read,  in  Northumberland,  with 
the  name  Bremenium  upon  it,  is  a  demonftration  that  this 
was  its  real  fituation.     Horfley  Brit.  Rom.  p.  243. 

b  Both  Doctor  Gale  and  Camden  have  evidently  miftaken  ■ 
the  fituation  of  Vindomora  ;  the  former  placing  it  at  Dolande, 
within  lefs  than  five  miles  of  Corbridge  ;  and  the  other  at 
Walls-end,  which  is  quite  out  of  the  way  of  this  Iter,  which 
proceeds  from  north  to  fouth,  along  the  famous  military  road 
called  Watling-ftreet.     See  HorHey's  Brit.  Rom.  p.  396. 

c  This  Roman  town  and  itation  was  fituated  in  the  fields  of  j 
Thornborough,  about  half  a  mile  above  Cataract-bridge,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Swale,    where  fome  faint  veitiges 
of  it,  and  of  the  military  ways  leading  to  and  from  it,  are  ftill 
vifible,   and  where  many  Roman  coins  have  been  found. 

d  This  town,  in  another  Iter,  is  called  Ifurum  Brigantum, 
and  was  probably  the  capital  of  that  powerful  Britifh  nation 
the  Erigantes.  It  was  unqueflionabJy  fituated  at  AJdborough, 
on  the  river  Ure,  from  whence  Ifurum  derived  its  ancient 
Britifh  and  Roman  name.  The  foundations  of  the  ramparts 
may  ftill  be  traced. 

e  This  ftation  was  unqueftionably  fituated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Derwent,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  though 
the  particular  fpot  on  which  it  flood  cannot  now  be  afcer. 

tained. 
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ITER    II.  ROUT    II. 

Miles. 
A  vallo  AD  portvm  Ri-     From  beyond  the  wall 
tvpas     m.p.cccclxxxi         to  Richborough,  in 

Kent  481 

h  a  blatobvlgio  Middleby 

^astraexplo-  Netherby  12 

RATORVM  M.  P.  XII 

tained.  Gale,  Camden,  Baxter,  and  others,  fix  it  at  Aldby; 
but  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  that  out  of  the  line,  and  rather  fup- 
pofes  it  to  have  been  at  Kexby  ;  though  there  are  no  vef- 
tiges  of  it  remaining  at  either  of  thefe  places. 

f  This  ftation  is  generally  placed,  by  antiquaries,  at  Wigh- 
ton,   or  at  Godmanham,   a  village  about  half  a  mile  from  it. 

S  Praetorium  is  placed,  by  feveral  antiquaries,  at  Patring- 
ton;  but  Mr.  Horfley,  for  various  reafons,  thinks  it  more 
probable  that  it  flood  either  a:  Broughton,  or  in  Hebberftow- 
iields,  on  the  grand  military-way  now  called  High-ftreet, 
which  runs  from  the  Huraber  to  Lincoln.  Horfley  Brit.  Rom. 
p.  405,   &C. 

h  The  tracing  this  very  long  rout,  which  feems  to  have 
reached  from  one  end  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain  to 
the  other,  is  attended  with  many  difficulties,  which,  it  is 
probable,  will  never  be  removed.  Antiquaries  are  divided  in 
their  opinions  about  the  fituation  of  Blatum  Bulgium,  the 
place  where  it  begins;  for  though  Camden,  Gale,  Baxter, 
and  fome  others  have  fixed  it  at  Boulncfs,  on  the  fouth  coafl 
•  Iway  firth,  at  the  end  of  Severus's  wall,  yet  Mr.  Horfley 
hath  made  it  highly  probable  that  it  was  really  fuuated.  at 
Middleby  in   Annandale. 

1   If  Blatum  Bulgium   was  really  at  Middleby,   every  cir- 

cum fiance  !cad~  09  to  f.x  the  Caftra  Exploratorum  at  Nether- 

Be  1  by, 
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k  LVGVVALLIO 

1  VOREDA 

m  BROVONACIS 

VERTERIS 

n  LAVATRIS 

CATARACTONI 

ISVRIVM 

9EEVRACVM 


M.  P.  XII 
M.P.  XIV 
M.  P.  XIII 
M.P.  XIII 
M.P.  XIV 
M.  P.  xvi 
M.P. XXIV 
M.P.  XVII 


Milcst 

Carliile  12 

Old  Penrith  14 

Kirbythure  13 
Brugh,  under  Stanemore  13 

Bowes  14 

Cataract  16 

Aldborough  24 

York  i7| 


by,  and  the  mote  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it.  For  at  the 
former  there  was  a  famous  Roman  town,  and  at  the  other  an 
exploratory  camp.  Both  thefe  places  are  at  a  proper  diflance 
from  Blatum  Bulgium  on  the  one  hand,  and  Luguvallium  on 
the  other,  and  fituated  on  the  military-way  which  led  from 
the  one  to  the  other. 

k  Though  Dr.  Gale  fixes  Luguvallium  at  Old  Carliile,  yet 
it  is  on  many  accounts  more  probable  that  it  flood  where  the 
city  of  Carliile  now  Hands, 

1  Old  Penrith,  which  was  certainly  the  place  where  the 
Roman  flation  Voreda  flood,  is  fituated  at  the  north-wefl  end 
of  Plumptonwall,  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  prefent 
town  of  Penrith,  on  a  noble  military-way,  which  is  there  in 
highefl  prefervation. 

m  Dr.  Gale  was  certainly  miflaken  in  placing  Brovonaciae 
at  Kendale,  which  is  more  than  ten  miles  further  from  Pen- 
rith, and  quite  out  of  the  courfe  of  this  Iter.  But  the  flation 
near  Kirbythure,  where  Roman  infcriptions  and  other  anti- 
quities have  been  found,  anfwers  exactly  to  the  fituation  of 
"Brovonacs. 

n  The  Roman  military-way  on  which  this  and  the  Iaft  flation 
were  fituated,  is  in  fuch  high  prefervation,  the  veftiges  of  the 
fiations  are  fo  plain,  and  the  diftances  anfwer  fo  exactly, 
that  there  can  be  no  difpute  about  their  fituation. 

*  This  Iter  or  Rout  coincides  with  the  forts  from  Cataract 
to  York. 
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* CAMBODVNO 
r  MANVCIO 
s  CONDATE 


M.  P.  IX 
M.  P.  XX 
M. P. XVIII 
M.  P.  XVIII 


1  DEVA   LEG.    XX. 

VICT.  M.  P.  XX 


u  BOVIO 


M.  P.  X 


Tadcafter 
Near  Gretland 
Manchefter 
Near  Northwich 
Chefter 

Near  Stretton 


421 
Miles.    No.  IV. 

20 
18 
18 

20 

10 


p  York  was  a  place  of  great  note  in  the  Roman  times, 
being  a  colony,  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  the  province, 
and  fometimes  even  of  the  emperors,  and  the  head-quarters 
of  the  fixth  legion.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  is  fo 
often  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary ;  and  that  fo  many  roads 
led  to  it  and  from  it.  This  Iter  from  York  proceeds  upon  a 
different  road  from  the  firft,  pointing  more  to  the  weft.  It  is 
a  little  uncertain  whether  Calcaria  was  fituated  at  Tadcafter 
or  at  Newton-kyme.  See  Horfley  Brit.  Rom.  p.  41 1.  Camd. 
Brit.  p.  6jo. 

1  Cambodunum  is  placed  by  Dr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Baxter  at 
Almonbury,  where  fome  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  ; 
but  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  was  near 
Gretland  ;  and  is  alfo  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  error  in  the 
numerals,  which  mould  have  been  xxx. 

r  The  Roman  Ration  Manucium,  is  univerfally  no-reed  to 
have  been  fituated  near  Manchefter,  where  the  veftiges  of  i: 
are  ftill  vifible.  But  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  there  is  alfo  an  error 
here  in  the  numerals,  which  he  imagines  were  originally 
xxiii.  The  original  Britifti  name  of  this  place,  Dr.  Gale 
conjectures,    was  Main,  which  fignifies  a  rock. 

3  Though  Ccndate  hath  been  generally  placed  at  ConMe- 
ton,  Mr.  Horfley  hath  made  it  very  probable  that  it  was  fome- 
where  near  Northwich. 

1  Devawas  unqueftionably  fituated  where  the  city  of  Chefter  • 
now  Hands,   and  was  a  Roman  colony,  and   the  head-quarters 
of  the  twentieth  legion. 

u  Bovium  is  placed  by  fome  antiquaries  at  Bmgor-mona- 
horum,     by    others     at    Boverton,     and     by    Mr.     Horfley 

E  c  3  lb  mew  he  it? 
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Near  Draiton 

20 

Near  Wem 

12 

Wroxeter 

II 

Near  Sheriff  Hales 

II 

Near  the  river  Penk 

12 

Wall  near  Litchfield 

12 

Mancefter 

16 
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y  RVTVNIO  M.  P.  XII 

z  VRIOCONIO  M.  P.  XI 

3  VXACONA  M.  P.  XI 

b  PENNOCRVCIO    M.  P.  XII 
ETOCETO  M.  P.  XII 

c  MANDVESSEDO  M.  P.  XVI 


fomewhere  near   Strittovv.      But    its   fituation   is  really  un- 
known. 

*  Antiquaries  are  no  lefs  divided  in  their  opinions  about 
the  iii:uation  of  this  ftation,  which  is  in  reality  as  little  known 
as  that  of  the  former. 

y  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter,  are  unanimous  in  their  opi- 
nions that  Rutunium  was  fituated  at  Rowton-caftle  ;  but  Mr. 
Horlley  is  very  pofitive  that  it  \7as  really  at  Wem,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Rodan. 

*  Urioconium  was  certainly  fituated  at  Wroxeter,  and  its 
ancient  Britifh  name  Urecon  is  (till  preferved  in  that  of  a 
neighbouring  mountain  called  the  Wreken. 

A  Dr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Camden  place  Uxacona  at  Okenyale, 
and  Mr.  Baxter  at  Newport;  but  Mr.  Horlley,  following  the 
tracl  of  the  military -way,  and  obferving  the  diftance,  fixes  it 
at  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  near  Sheriff  Hales. 

b  Though  Dr.  Gale  is  pofitive  that  this  ftation  was  fituated 
at  Stretton,  yet  it  is  more  probable,  on  feveral  accounts, 
that  it  was  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Penk,  at  or  near 
the  town  of  Penkridge. 

*  All  our  antiquaries  have  agreed  to  place  ManduefTedum 
at  Mancefter,  which  Hands  on  the  Roman  military  way  called 
Watling-ftreet,  and  where  many  Roman  coins  have  been 
found.  Camden  and  Gale  derive  its  ancient  Britifh  name 
from  Maen,  a  rock  ;  but  Mr.  Baxter  derives  it  from  Mandu 
EfTedin,  which,  he  fays,  is  a  family  feat  or  city.  But  it  was 
perhaps  really  derived  from  Mandu  Huicci,  the  city  or  ca- 
pital of  the  Huicci,  the  ancient  Britifh  inhabitants  of  thefe 
parts.  io 
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d  VENONIS 

e  BENNAVENNA 
f  LACTODORO 

M.  P.  XII 
M.  P.  XVII 

M.  P.  XII 

Cleycefter 
Near  Daventry 
Towcefter 

Miles.    No. 
12     *— -^ 

.17 

J2 

IV. 

g  MAGIOVINTO 

M.  P.  XVII 

Fenny  Stratford 

*7 

DVROCOERIVIS 

M.  P.  XII 

Dunftable 

12 

h   VEROLAMIO 
1  SVLLONIACIS 

M.  P.  XII 
M.  P.  IX 

St.  Albans 
Brockley-hills 

12 

9 

k  LONDINIO 

M.  P.  XII 

London 

12 

d  This  ftation  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftood  at  or  near  the  place 
where  the  two  great  military  roads,  called  the  Fofie  and 
Watling-fcreet,  interfered  each  other. 

c  Though  Mr.  Camden,  Dr.  Gale,  and  Dr.  Stukeiey,  have 
phced  Bennavenna  at  Weedon,  Mr.  Horfley's  reafons  for 
iixing  it  at  or  near  Daventry,  feem  to  be  fatisfadtory. 

f  Mr.  Camden  and  Dr.  Gale  have  fixed  Lactodorum  at 
Stony  Stratford,  and  imagine  that  its  original  Britifh  name 
was  compounded  of  the  two  Britifh  words,  Lach,  a  flone, 
and  Dour,  water.  Mr.  Bullet,  in  his  Celtic  Dictionary,  de- 
rives this  name  from  Lach,   a  flone,   and  Torri,   to  cut. 

5  Mr.  Horfley  corjectures  that  the  two  ftations,  Magio- 
vintum  and  Durocobrivae,  have  been  tranfpofed  by  the  care- 
lefTnefs  of  fome  tranfcriber,  and  that  Durocobrivae  was  at 
Fenny  Stratford,  and  Magiovintum  at  Dunftable;  becaufe,  in 
that  cafe,  the  meaning  of  the  original  Britifh  names  of  thefe 
places  will  be  more  agreeable  to  their  fituations. 

h  There  is  no  difpute  among  antiquaries  about  the  fituation 
of  Verolamium,  which  was  unqueftionab'y  at  Verulam,  near 
St.  Albans.  It  was  a  very  flourifhing  and  populous  city  in 
the  Roman  times,  and  honoured  with  the  title  and  privileges 
of  a  municipium  or  frcQ  city. 

1  All  our  antiquaries  agree  in  placing  Sulloni3c:c  at  Brock- 
ley-hills, where  many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found." 
Mr.  Baxter,  and  fome  others,  think  that  this  wsu  the  capital 
of  the  famous  Caflivclanus,  which  was  taken  by  Julius  Cisfar. 

k  This  great,  populous,  and  rich  city,  was  the  capital  of 
provincial  Britain  in  the  Roman  times,  and  the  point  to  which 

E  e  4  no 
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°  dvroverno  m.  p.  xii 
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Miles* 

Woodcote,  near  Croydon  10 
Northfleet  18 

Rochefter  9 

Milton  16 

Canterbury  12 

Richborough  J2 
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Haven  at  Dover  66 


A  LONDINO  AD 
PORTVM  DV- 
ERIS  M.P.  LXVI 

A  LGNDiNio  From  London 

BVROBRivis       m.p.  xxvii     Rochefter 


27 


no  fewer  than  eight  of  thefe  Itinera  or  routs  of  Antoninus 
Jed.  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  famous  city  will 
never,  perhaps,  be  fettled  to  univerfal  fatlsfaftion  :  but  thofe 
who  defire  to  fee  all  the  moft  probable  conje&ures  of  learned 
men  about  it  at  one  view,  may  confult  Bullet's  Celtic  Dic- 
tionary, torn.  i.  p.  349,  350. 

1  The  fituation  of  this  ftation  is  very  uncertain;  but  Cam- 
den, Gale,  and  Horfley,  have  agreed  in  placing  it  at  Wood- 
cote. 

m  All  our.  antiquaries  have,  on  good  grounds,  agreed  in 
fixing  Durobrivse  at  Rochefter;  and  in  deriving  its  ancient 
Britifh  name  from  Dur,  a  river,   and  Briv,  a  town. 

n  The  fituation  of  this  ftation  is  quite  uncertain,  and  Mr. 
Horfley  feems  to  be  fingular  in   placing  it  at  Milton. 

0  There  is  no  difpute  about  the  fituation  of  this  ftation  ;  and 
Mr.  Baxter  derives  its  ancient  name  from  Dur,  a  river,  and 
Vern,   a  fancluary. 

P  This  long  rout  terminates  at  Richborough,  where  the 
Romans  commonly  embarked  for  the  continent,  as  we  do 
£iow  from  Dover. 
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From  London 
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Canterbury 
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Miles. 
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Jl  LONDINIO  LVGV- 
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ROUT    V, 


Miles. 


From  London  to  Car- 
lifle,  near  the  wall      443 

From  London 


s  There  is  no  difpute  or  uncertainty  about  the  fituation  of 
any  of  the  ftations  in  this  fhort  rout.  It  may  be  proper, 
however,  to  take  notice  that  the  ftations  of  Noviomagus 
and  Vagniaca?,  between  London  and  Rochefter,  and  of  Du- 
rolevum,  between  Rochefter  and  Canterbury,  are  not  men- 
tioned in  this  rout :  this  makes  it  probable  that  thefe  three 
ftations  had  been  flighted  by  the  Romans,  when  this  rout 
was  compofed  ;  which  is  probably  the  reafon  that  no  certain 
veiliges  of  them  can  be  difcovered. 

r  All  the  ftations  in  this  fhort  rout  have  been  mentioned 
before,  and  are  perfectly  well  known,  except  the  laft.  Le- 
mance  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame  place 
which  is  called  Kaivo;  feftnv,  the  New  Port,  by  Ptolemy,  and 
to  have  been  fituated  at  or  near  the  village  of  Lime,  about  a 
mile  beyond  Studfal-caftlc.  It  was  a  haven  in  the  Roman 
times. 
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s  cesaromago  m. p. xxviil     Near  Chelmsford,    or 

Writtlc  28 

1  colonia  M.  P.  xxiv      Colchefter  24 

u    VILLA      FAV- 

stini  m.  p.  xxxv     Dunmow  35  al.  25 

AL.  XXV 
x  ICIANOS  M.  P.  XVIII 

7  CAMBORICO      M.  P.  XXXV 
*  DVROLIPONTE  M.  P.  XXV 
a  DVROBRIVI3      M.  P.  XXXV 

3  Notwithftanding  the  pompous  name  of  this  ftation 
(CsefarVfeat),  its  very  ruins  are  now  fo  entirely  ruined,  that 
its  exac~l  iituation  cannot  be  difcovered;  but  by  the  diftance 
from  London,  and  the  direction  of  the  road  on  which  this 
rout  proceeds,  it  muft  have  been  at  or  near  Chelmsford. 

1  Though  our  antiquaries  are  divided  in  their  opinions 
about  the  iituation  of  Colonia,  it  feems,  upon  the  whole, 
to  be  moil  probable,  that  it  was  at  Colchefter,  on  the  river 
Colne,    from  which  it  derived  its  name. 

u  Villa  Fauftini  is  placed,  by  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter, 
at  St.  EdmondVbury  in  Suffolk  ;  but  Mr.  Horfley  prefers 
thofe  copies  of  the  Itinerary  which  have  xxv  for  the  nume- 
rals, and  fixes  it  at  Dunmow.  Wherever  it  was  fituated,  it 
probably  derived  its  name  Villa  Fauftini,  from  fome  great 
Roman  called  Fauftinus  having  a  country-feat  there. 

x  This  ftation  is  placed  by  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter, 
at  Ichburrow  in  Norfolk,  but  Mr.  Horlley  fixes  it  at  a  large 
fortified  piece  of  ground  between  Chefterford  and  Ickliton,  in 
Cambridgefhirc. 

y  All  our  antiquaries,  except  Mr.  Horfley,  place  Cambori- 
cum  near  Cambridge,  at  a  place  called,  by  Bede,  Grantcefter; 
and  derive  its   name  from  Cam,   crooked,    and  Brit,  a  ford. 

a  Thofe  antiquaries  who  place  Camboricum  at  Cambridge, 
fix  Durolipons  at  Godmanchefter, 

a  Dr.  Gale  fixes  Durobrivae  at  Bridge  Cafterton,  two  miles 
north  from   Stamford  5  but   Camden,  Baxter,   and  Horfley, 

place 
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place  it  at  Caftor,  upon  the  river  Nen,  or  rather  at  the  village 
of  Dornford,  near  Caftor,  where  many  Roman  coins  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  found. 

b  Dr.  Gale  fuppofes  that  Caufennae  v/as  fituated  where  Not- 
tingham now  ftands  ;  but  Mr.  Horfley  fixes  it  at  Ancafter. 
He  is  fenfible  that  this  will  not  correfpond  with  the  diftances 
in  the  Itinerary  as  they  now  ftand,  and  therefore  fuppofes  that 
the  tranfcribers  had  committed  a  miftake  in  the  numerals, 
which  mould  have  been  xxxvi  oppofite  to  Caufennis,  and 
xx  oppofite  to  Lindo. 

c  There  is  no  difpute  about  the  fituation  of  this  flation, 
which  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  place  of  great  note. 

d-  All  our  antiquaries  agree  in  placing  Segelocum,  which 
is  called  Agelocum  in  the  eighth  Iter,  at  Littleborough, 
where  Roman  coins,  altars,  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found. 

c  As  there  is  no  difpute  among  our  antiquaries  about  the 
fituation  of  this  and  the  following  ftations  in  this  Iter,  it  is 
unneceflary  to  detain  the  reader  with  any  further  remarks 
upon  it. 
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ITER 

VI. 

ROUT 

VI. 

Miles. 

A  LONDINIOLIN- 

From  London  to  Lin- 

DVM 

M.P.CLVI 

coln 

I56 

A  LONDINIO 

From  London 

VEROLAMIO 

M.  P.  XXI 

St.  Albans 

21 

DVROCOBRIO 

M.  P.  XII 

Dunftable 

12 

MAGIOVINIO 

M.  P.  XII 

Fenny  Stratford 

12 

LACTODORO 

M.P.  XVI 

Towcefter 

16 

f  1SANAVATIA 

M.  P.  XII 

Near  Daventry 

12 

g  TRIPONTIO 

M.  P.  XII 

Rugby 

12 

VENONIS 

M.  P.  IX 

Cleycefter 

9 

h  RATIS 

M.  P.  XII 

Leicefter 

12 

1  VEROMETO 

M.  P.  XIII 

Near  Willoughby 

*i 

*  MARGIDVNO 

M.  P.  XIII 

Near  Eaft  Bridgeford 

*3 

f  Thefe  fix  ftations  were  explained  in  the  fecond  Iter. 

s  Drs.  Gale  and  Stukeley  place  Tripontium  at  Dowbridge ; 
and  the  laft  of  thefe  authors  derives  its  name  from  Tre,  a 
town,  and  Pant,  a  little  valley,  in  which  Dowbridge  is  fitu- 
ated.  Camden  and  Baxter  fix  Tripontium  at  Torcefter,  and 
Camden  derives  its  name  from  the  Britifh  words  Tair-ponti, 
which  fignifies  three  bridges.  But  Mr.  Horfley  fuppofes  it 
to  have  been  fituated  where  the  town  of  Rugby  now  Hands. 

h  This  Iter  leaves  Watiing-ftreet  at  Cleycefter,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  thence  to  Lincoln,  on  the  FoiTeway:  Rats  is 
placed  by  all  our  antiquaries  at  Leicefter,  where  many  Ro- 
man antiquities  have  been  found,  and  particularly  defcribed 
by  Camden,  Stukeley,  and  others. 

1  The  veftiges  of  this  ftation  are  diftindly  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Stukeley,   in  his  Itinerarium  Curiofum,  p.  102,  103. 

*  The  name  of  the  next  ftation ,  Ad  Pontem,  hath  deter- 
mined Dr.  Stukeley  and  fome  other  antiquaries,  to  place  it  at 
Bridgeford.  But  Mr.  Horfley,  following  the  courfe  of  the 
Fofleway,  and  obferving  the  diftances,  fixes  Margidunum  here, 
2nd  Ad  Pontem  at  another. 
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Near  Southwell  7 

Brugh,  near  Colingham     7 
Lincoln  12 


ITER    VIL 

A  n  REGNO    LON- 


ROUT    VIL 

Miles* 

From     Chichefter  to 

dinivm            m.  P.  xcvi         London  96 

clavsento         m.  p.  xx        Old  Southampton  20 

o  venta  belga-                     Winchefter  10 

RVM  M.  P.  X 

pcalleva  atre-  Silchefter  22 

BATVM  M.  P.  XXII 


1  The  diftance  and  direction  of  the  road,  rather  than  any 
veftiges  of  a  ftation,  determined  Mr^  Horiley  to  fix  Ad  Pon- 
tern  at  this  place;  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Newark  arofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  ftation. 

ni  The  veftiges  of  this  ftation,  which  are  very  faint,  are  de- 
fcribed  by  Dr.  Stukeley,   in  his  Itinerary,   p.  98,  99. 

n  Mr.   Camden,  Dr.   Gale,   Mr. -B-axter,  and  others,    are 

'unanimous  in  fixing  Regnum,    the   capital  of  the  Regni,  at 

Ringwood ;    but  Mr.  Horfley  hath  produced  feveral  reafons 

for  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  fituated  where  Chichefter  now 

ftands. 

0  There  is  no  difpute  among  our  antiquaries  about  the  iitu- 
ation  of  this  ftation.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Belga?.  For 
the  word  Venta,  which  is  joined  to  the  name  of  feveral  of  the 
ancient  Britilh  nations,  to  denote  the  capital  of  thefe  nations, 
is  derived  by  Mr.  Baxter  from  the  old  Britifh  word  Went,  head 
or  chief. 

P  Dr.  Stukeley  hath  produced  feveral  arguments  for  placing 
Calleva  at  Farnham,  in  his  Itinerary,  p.  196;  and  Mr. 
Horfley  hath  given  his  reafons  for  fixing  it  at  Silchefrer,  in 
his  Eritan.  Roman,  p.  458. 
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m.  p.  xxii    Near  Old  Windfor         22 
m,  p.  xxii    London  22 


ITER    VIII. 

AB  EBVRACO  LON- 

DINIVM       M.  P.  CCXXVII 
AB  EBVRACO 
LAGECIO  M.  P.  XXI 

DANO  M.  P.  XVI 

AGELOCO  M.  P.  XXI 

LINDO  M.  P.  XIV 

CROCOCOLANA  M.  P.  XIV 
MARGIDVNA  M.  P.  XIV 
VERNOMETO  M.  P.  XII 
RATIS  M.  P.  XII 

VENONIS  M.  P.  XII 

BANNA VANTO     M.  P.  XVIII 
MAGIOVINTO      M. P. XXVIII 
DVROCOBRIVIS    M.  P.  XII 
VEROLAMIO  M,  P.  XII 

1  LONDINIO  M.  P.  XXI 

ITER    IX. 


ROUT    VIII. 

Miles. 

From  York  to  Lon- 
don 227 
From  York 

Caltleford  21 

Don  carter  16 

LittleborOugh  21 

Lincoln  14 
Brugh,  near  Colingham  14 

Near  Eaft  Bridgeford  14 

Near  Willoughby  12 

Leicefler  12 

Cleycefter  12 

Near  Daventry  18 

Fenny  Stratford  28 

Dunftable  12 

St.  Albans  12 

London  2 1 


ROUT    IX. 


Miles, 


A  venta  icenorvm  lon-     From    Caifler,      near 
DINIVM      M.  P.  cxxvin         Norwich,    to  Lon- 
don 12S 

9  A  venta  icenorum  From  Caifler 

9  Some  of  our  antiquaries  place  this  flation  at  Colebrook, 
others  at  Reading,  and  others  at  Staines. 

r  All  the  Nations  in  this  rout  have  been  mentioned  in  fome 
of  the  former. 

9  Venta  Icenorum  was  probably  the  capital  of  the  Iceni, 
and  is  generally  fuppofed,  by  our  antiquaries,  to  have  been 

fituated 
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*  SITOMAGO 

M.  P.  XXXI 

Wulpit 

31     l r^J 

u  CAMBRE TONIO  M.  P.  XXII 

Stretford 

22 

x  AD  ANSAM 

M.  P.  XV 

Witham 

*5 

y  CAMVLODVNO 

M.  P.  VI 

Maldon 

6 

2  CANONIO 

M.  P.  IX 

Fambridge 

9 

CJESAROMAGO 

M.  P.  XII 

Near  Chelmsford 

12 

a  DVROLITO 

M.  P.  XVI 
AL.  XXVI 

Ledon 

16 

LONDINIO 

M.  P.  XVI 

London 

16 

fituated  at  Caifter,  about  three  miles  from  Norwich,  which  is 
believed  to  have  arifen  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city. 

{  Mr.  Camden  fuppofes  this  ftation  was  at  Thetford,  but 
Dr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Horfley  agree  in  fixing  it  at  Wulpit. 

*  Mr.  Camden  and  Dr.  Gale  fix  this  ftation  at  Bretonham, 
Xfn  the  river  Breton  ;  but  Mr.  Horfley  thinics  the  diftance  (kits 
better  with  Stretford,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Breton  and 
the  Stovvr. 

x  Our  antiquaries  have  made  a  variety  of  conjectures  about 
the  reafon  and  derivation  of  the  name  of  .this  ftation,  which 
are  all  uncertain.  Dr.  Gale  fuppofes  it  was  fituated  at  Bark- 
low,  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Pant,  and  imagines  that  the 
real  name  of  the  ftation  was  Ad  Panfam.  But  Camden  and 
Horfley  have  fixed  it  at  Witham. 

y  Though  Camulodunum  had  been  the  capital  of  the  great 
Britiih  king  Cunobeline,  the  firft  Roman  colony  in  this  iiland, 
and  a  place  of  great  magnificence ;  yet  it  is  now  fo  entirely 
ruined,  that  our  antiquaries  are  much  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions about  the  place  where  it  was  fituated.  Dr.  Gale  con- 
tends earneftly  for  Walden  ;  Talbot,  Stillingfleet,  and  Baxter, 
are  as  pofitive  for  Coichefter  ;  while  Camden,  Horfley,  and 
ethers  plead  for  Maiden. 

a  Mr.  Camden  hath  placed  this  ftation  at  Chelmsford,  and 
Dr.  Gale  hath  fixed  it  at  Little  Canfield. 

*  h  is  imagined  that  the  tranferibers  have  here  committed  a 
nuftake  in  the  numeral'.,  which  fhoulJ  have  been  xxvi  oppQ- 
fiW  tc  DuroTito,  and  v  oppofit-  to  Londinio. 
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From  Lancheiter,    in 

Miles* 

NVM 

M.P.  CL 

the  county  of  Dur- 
ham,   to  the  ftation 
near  Draiton,on  the 

> 

bA  GLANOVENTA 

borders   of    Shrop- 
fhire 
From  Lancheiter 

15a 

GALAVA 

M.P.  XVIII 
AL.  XXVIII 

Old-Town 

i8 

AX  ONE 

M.  P.  XII 

Whitley-caftle 

12 

GALACVM 

M.  P.  XIX 

Appleby 

19 

EREMETONACIS  M. P.  XXVII 

Overborough 

27 

AL.  XXXII 

COCCIO 

M.  P.  XX 

AL.  XXV 

Ribchefter 

20 

MANCVNIO 

M.  P.  XVII 
AL.  XXVII 

Manchefter 

*7 

CONDATE 

M.  P.  XVIII 

Near  Northwich 

18 

MEDIOLANO 

M.P.  XVIII 
AL.  XXVIII 

Near  Draiton 

18 

ITER.     XL 


ROUT    XL 


Miles, 


A  c  segontio  devam  From    Caernarvon  to 

m.  p.  lxxxiii  Chefter  $3 

b  This  is  the  moll  difficult  and  perplexing  rout  of  any  in 
the  Itinerary,  and  there  are  hardly  any  two  of  our  antiquaries 
agreed/ about  the  beginning,  end,  or  courfe  of  it.  In  this 
perplexity  we  have  chofen  Mr.  Horfley  for  our  guide ;  and 
refer  fuch  of  our  readers  as  have  a  tafte  for  enquiries  of  this 
kind,  to  his  notes  upon  it  in  his  Brit.  Rom.  p.  448,  &c. 

c  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this;  that  the tran- 
fcribers  of  the  Itinerary  have  committed  feveral  miftakes  in 

the 
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VARIS 
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ROUT    XIL 


Miles. 


A  d  caleva    mvridvnvm  From     Silchefter,    by 

vrioconivm  Egertoij-,  to  Wroxe- 

m.  p.  clxxxvi  ter                               186 

a  caleva                       '  From  Silchefter 


VINDOMI 


M.P.  XV 


Farnham 


*5 


the  numerals.  For  in  many  of  thefe  routs  the  fum  total  of 
the  miles  prefixed,  differs  from  the  real  amount  of  the  par- 
ticulars. Even  in  this  ftiort  one,  the  difference  between  the 
fum  prefixed  (83)  and  the  real  amount  of  the  particulars  (75) 
is  no  lefs  than  eight;  and  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  both  numbers 
are  wrong,  and  that  the  whole  length  of  this  rout  was  no  more 
than  67  miles. 

d  This  rout  from  Silchefter,  near  Reading,  to  Wroxeter, 
takes  a  prodigious  compafs  to  Muridunum,  which  is  the  rea- 
fon  that  ftation  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  it.  The  fum 
prefixed  to  this  rout  differs  no  lefs  than  104  from  the  real 
amount  of  the  particulars. 

c  Though  Mr.  Horfley  is  Angular  in  his  opinion  that  Caleva 
was  fituated  at  Silchefter,  yet  the  arguments  which  he  hath 
brought  in  fupport  of  that  opinion,  feem  to  amount  almoft  to 
a  demcnftration. 

f  If  Mr.  Horfley  is  right  in  placing  Caleva  at  Silchefter,  he 
is  probably  right  alfo  in  placing  Vindomis  at  Farnham,  though 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion.  It  is  impoflible  for  us,  at 
iliis  diftance  of  time,  to  difcover  what  engaged  the  Romans  to 
make  fuch  fudden  turns,  and  fuch  long  excurfions  in  feveral 
©f  thefe  routs.     In   the  feventh  rout  it  is  only  zz  miles  from 

Vol.  II.  F  f  Caleva 
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RVM  M.P.  XXI 

BRIGE  M.  P.  XI 

AL.  IX 

SORBIODVNO  M.P.  IX 

AL.  XI 

S  VINDOCLADIA  M.  P.  XIII 

hDVRNOVARiA  m.p.  viii       Dorchefter 

AL.  XXXVI 

^mvridvno.       m.p. xxxvi     Near  Eggerton 

AL.  VIII 

kscADVM  nvn-  Near  Chifelborough 

KIORVM  M.  P.  XV 


Broughton 


Old  Sarum 
Near  Cranburn 


Miles* 
21 

II 


*3 

8 

*5 


Caleva  to  Venta  Belgarum  ;   but  in  this  one,   making  a  com- 
pafs  by  Vindomis,  it  is  no  fewer  than  36  miles. 

s  Dr.  Stukeley  traced  the  Roman  road  all  the  way  from 
Old  Sarum,  for  13  miles,  to  near  Boroflon,  where  he  places 
Vindociadia.     See  Itin.  Curiof.  p.  180. 

h  All  our  antiquaries  agree  in  fixing  Durnovaria  at  Dor- 
chefler,  Where  many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found,  and 
the  velliges  of  the  Roman  walls  of  the  city,  and  of  an  am- 
phitheatre without  them,  are  ftill  vifible,  and  have  been  de- 
fcribed  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  Itin,  Curiof.  p.  150,  &c.  Mr.  Horf- 
ley  very  reafonably  fuppofes  that  the  numerals  have  been 
tranfpofed  by  the  careleiTnefs  of  fome  tranfcriber ;  and  that 
xxx  fhould  have  been  fet  oppofite  to  Durnovaria,  and  vm 
oppofite  to  Muriduno. 

1  Camden,  Gale,  and  Stukeley  place  this  ftation  at  Seaton, 
and  Baxter  iixes  it  at  Topifnam. 

k  Scadum  Nunniorum  is  unqueftionably  a  miftake  of  the 
tranfcriber  for  Ifa  Dumnonlorum,  which  hath  been  placed  by 
all  our  other  antiquaries  at  Exeter;  but  Mr.  Fiorfley  gives 
his  reafons  for  differing  from  them  in  his  Brit.  Rom. 
p.  462,  463.  u 
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"   NIDO 

M.  P.  XV 

Near  Portbury 

15 

•  ISCALEGVA  AV- 

Caerleon 

15 

GVSTA 

M.  P.  XV 

BVRRIO 

M.P.  IX 

Ufk 

9 

GOBANNIO 

M.  P.  XII 

Abergavenny 

12 

MAGNIS 

M.P.  XXII 

Kenchefter 

22 

P  BRAVINIO 

M.P. XXIV 

Ludlow 

24 

VRIOCONIO 

M.  P.  XXVII 

Wroxeter 

27 

ITER    XIII.  ROUT     XIII. 

Miles. 

ab  isca  calevam  From  Caerleon  to  Sil- 

M.  P.  cix  chefter  109 


I  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter  imagine  that  Leucarum  was 
fituated  where  the  village  of  Lohor  now  Hands,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lohor,  in  Glamorganfhire;  which  feems  to  be  at 
far  too  great  a  diltance. 

m  This  Nation  is  placed  by  Camden  and  Gale  at  Boverton, 
in  Glamorganfhire. 

II  Nidum  is  fixed  by  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter,  at  Neath, 
in  Glamorganfhire.  It  mull  be  cenfened  that  the  real  courfe 
of  this  rout  from  Muridunum  to  Ifcalegua  Augufta,  is  very 
uncertain. 

0  This  mould  certainly  have  been  written  Ifa  Leg-.  If, 
Augufta  ;  which  all  our  antiquaries  agree  was  fituated  at  Caer- 
leon (the  city  of  the  legion)  upon  Ufk,  which  was  a  place 
of  great  magnificence  in  the  Roman  times,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fecond  legion,  called  Augufta. 

p  Mr.  Horfley  differs  from  our  other  antiquaries  concern- 
ing the  fituation  of  this  and  the  preceding  ftation,  but  he 
hath  given  very  llrong  reafons  in  fupport  of  his  opinion.  Sec 
Brit.  Rom.  p.  465,  466. 
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Gloucefter 
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Silchefter 
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9 

i* 

i 
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15 


9  The  Cam  total  of  the  miles  prefixed  to  this  rout,  which  is 
109,  differs  no  lefs  than  19  from  the  fum  of  the  particulars, 
which  is  90,  This  is  a  demonftration  that  there  is  an  error 
in  the  numerals.  Dr.  Stukeley  imagines  that  a  flation,  viz, 
Cunetio  (Marlborough),  with  the  numerals  xix,  hath  been 
left  out  between  Durocornovium  and  Spinas. 

*  Mr.  Camden,  Drs.  Gale  and  Stukeley,  have  placed  this 
ftation  at  Old-town  in  Hereford fhire. 

*  Ariconium  is  placed,  by  all  our  other  antiquaries,  at 
Kenchefter.  But  this  appears  to  be  at  too  great  a  diflance, 
and  out  of  the  courfe  of  this  Iter.    , 

t  As  this  diilance  between  Clevum  and  Durocornovium  is 
too  fmall,  Mr.  Stukeley  thinks  the  numerals  were  origi- 
nally xix. 

9  There  is  fufficient  evidence  that  Spinas  was  fituated  at 
Speen.  But  as  xv  is  much  too  fmall  a  number  of  miles  for  the 
diftance  between  Cirencefter  and  Speen,  we  may  either  fup. 
pofe  with  Dr.  Stukeley,  that  there  is  a  flation  omitted  be- 
tween thefe  two  places ;  or,  with  Mr.  Horfley,  that  the  nu- 
merals oppofite  to  Spinis  mould  have  been  xxxv. 
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ITER 

XIV. 

ROUT 

XIV. 

MUes, 

*  ITEM    ALIO 

ITINERE  AB 

From  Caerleon 

to  Sil- 

ISCA  CALLEVAM 

chefter,  by  another 

M.  P.  CIII 

way 

IO3 

AB  ISCA 

' 

From  Caerleon 

y  VENTA  SILVRVM  M.  P.  IX 

Caergwent 

9 

ABONE 

M.  P.  IX 

Aunfbury 

9 

2  TRAIECTVS 

M.  P.  IX 

Henham 

9 

*  AQVIS  SOLIS 

M.  P.  VI 

Bath 

6 

b  VERLVCIONE 

M.  P.  XV 

Near  Leckham 

15 

CUNELIONE 

M.  P.  XX 

Marlborough 

20 

No.  IV. 


*  As  this  and  the  former  rout  lead  from  and  to  the  fame 
places,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  by  the  former  the  Romans 
defigned  to  pafs  the  Severn  by  a  bridge  at  Gloucefler ;  and 
by  this  over  a  ferry  lower  down. 

y  This  was  probably  the  capital  of  the  Silures,  one  of  the 
bravefl  of  the  ancient  Britifh  nations. 

z  Our  antiquaries  are  generally  of  opinion  that  Trajectus 
mould  have  been  placed  before  Abone ;  and  that,  it  was  fitu- 
ated  at  Oldbury,  where  they  fuppofe  there  was  a  ferry  over 
the  Severn  ;  but  Mr.  Horfley  imagines  that  Trajeftus  was 
iituated  at  the  paflage  over  the  Avon,  near  Henham. 

a  Aquas  Solis  was  unqueftionably  Bath,  which  was  much 
frequented  by  the  Romans  for  its  warm  and  medicinal 
fprings. 

b  Verlucio  is  placed  by  Dr.  Gale  at  Weftbury,  and  by  Dr. 
Stukeley  at  Hedington  ;  but  Mr.  Horfley,  following  the 
courfe  of  the  military-way  from  Bath  to  Marlborough,  and 
the  diftances  from  both  thefe  places,  thinks  it  more  pro- 
bable that  it  was  fituated  near  Leckham,  or  at  Silverfield,  near 
[, acock,  where  great  quantities  of  Roman  money  have  been 
found. 

Ff  3 
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cspinis  m.  p.  xv        Specn 

AL.  XX. 

calleva  m.  P.  xv        Silchefter 


Miles. 
15 


ITER    XV, 


ROUT     XV. 


Mi 


A    CALLEVA    ISCAM     DVM- 

r  rom  bilchefrer  to  Lr 

11- 

NONIORVM  M.  P.  CXXXVI 

felborough 

136 

A  CALLEVA 

From  Silchefter 

VINDOMI                  M.  P.  XV 

Farnham 

1S 

VENTA    BELGA- 

Winchefter 

21 

RVM                       M.  P.  XXI 

BRIGE                       M.  P.  XI 

Broughton 

11 

SORBIODVNI          M.  P.  VIII 

Old  Sarum 

8 

VINDOCLADIA     M.  P,  XII 

Near  Cranburn 

12 

DVRNOVAR.IA      M.  P.  IX 

Dorchefter 

9 

MORIDVNO            M, P.  XXXVI 

Eggerton 

1     tfi 

d  ISCA  DVMNO- 

'Chifelborough 

1 

NIORVM             M.  P,  XV 

c  The  fum  total  prefixed  to  this  Iter  is  103,  but  the  Turn  of 
the  particulars  amounts  only  to  98,  which  is  five  miles  lefs. 
Mr.  Stukeley  imagines  that  the  numerals  xx  were  originally 
fet  oppofite  to  Spinis,  which  reconciles  the  fums  to  each 
other,  and  both  to  truth. 

d  All  the  Hadons  in  this  rout  have  been  mentioned  in  ibme 
of  the  former. 
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NUMBER     V, 

MAP   of  B  R  IT  A  I  i\T,    according  to  the       No.  V, 
Notitia  Imperii. 


NUMBER    VI. 

The  NOTITIA  IMPERII,  as  far  as  it  relates  No.  VI, 
to  Britain,  with  a  Tranflation  and  Notes. 

QOME  of  the  rnoft  a£Hve  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  at  great  pains  to  gain  a  diftincl:  knowledge  of  the 
feveral  provinces  of  their  wide-extended  empire ;  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  improve,  protect,  and  govern 
them  in  the  bed  manner;  and  alfo  that  they  might  know 
how  to  draw  from  them  the  greateft  advantages  they 
were  capable  of  yielding.  Auguftus  compofed  a  volume, 
which  he  committed,  together  with  his  laft  will,  to  the 
cuflody  of  the  Veftal  Virgins,  containing  a  brief  de- 
fcription  of  the  whole  Roman  empire ;  its  kingdoms, 
provinces,  fleets,  armies,  treafures,  taxes,  tributes,  ex- 
pences,  and  every  other  thing  which  it  was  neceflary  or 
proper  for  a  prince  to  know a.  Hadrian  was  at  ftill 
greater  pains  to  make  himfelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  dominions  j  for  with  this  view,  amongft  others,  he 
vifited  in  perfon  every  province,  and  even  every  confi- 
derablc  city  of  the  empire;   taking  a  particular  account 

a  Sueton,  in  Oftavio,  c.  101.     Dion,  1.  56.  p.  591. 

FU  of 
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No.  VI.  of  the  fleets,  armies,  taxes,  cities,  walls,  ramparts4 
*"— "v— - J  ditches,  arms,  machines,  and  every  other  thing  worthy 
of  attention  b.  If  the  Memoirs  of  this  imperial  traveller 
were  now  extant,  they  would  prefent  us  with  an  enter- 
taining view  of  the  ftate  of  our  country  in  that  early 
period.  But  thefe,  together  with  the  volume  of  Auguftus, 
and  probably  many  others  of  the  fame  nature,  are  entirely 
loft.  Some  few  works,  however,  on  this  fubjed,  have 
^reaped  the  devastations  of  time,  and  the  no  lefs  deftruo- 
tive  ravages  of  barbarians.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus,  already  explained,  and  that  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Notitia,  which  we  are  now  to 
iliuftrate, 

The  title,  at  full  length,  of  this  valuable  monument 
of  antiquity  runs  thus  — Notitia  utraque  dignitatem  cum 
Orientis  turn  Occidentis  ultra  Arcadii  Honoriique  tern- 
pora.  The  contents  of  it  are  fuitable  enough  to  this 
title,  being  lifts  of  the  governors  of  the  feveral  provinces, 
with  the  civil  officers  which  compofed  their  courts  and 
executed  their  commands ;  and  alfo  of  the  chief  military 
officers  in  thefe  provinces,  the  troops  which  they  had 
under  them,  and  the  places  where  they  were  ftationed. 
The  author,  or  rather  the  compiler  of  this  work,  is  not 
known.  There  might,  perhaps,  be  fome  particular 
officer  at  the  imperial  court,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  compile 
fuch  a  regifter,  for  the  ufe  of  the  emperor  and  his  mini- 
fiers,  out  of  the  returns  which  were  fent  from  the  pro- 
vinces. The  precife  time  in  which  it  was  written  can- 
not be  afcertained.  The  very  title  of  it  bears,  that  it 
reached  below  the  times  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  who 
reigned  jointly  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
of  whom  the  laft  died  A.  D.  425  5  and  the  contents  of  it 
feewj  that  thofe  fe&ionsof  it  which  relate  to  Britain,  were 

fc  Dion,  lf  69.  p.  792. 

written 
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Written  before  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  out  of  No.  VI. 
this  ifland.  To  give  the  reader  as  diftincT:  ideas  as  poffible  V  -v"  -* 
of  the  informatiou  contained  in  this  work,  concerning  the 
ftate  of  his  country  in  that  period,  the  feveral  fections  of 
it  which  relate  to  Britain  are  here  given  in  the  original, 
with  a  translation  on  the  oppofite  page.  To  this  is  fub- 
joined  a  fhort  commentary,  explaining  fuch  words  and 
things  as  would  not  be  fully  qnderftood  by  many  readers 
without  an  explanation. 
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SECTIO     XLIX. 

No.  VI.    CUB  oifpofitione  viri  fpedtabilis  a  vicarii  Britanniarum  ; 
i , ^ 

b  Con  ful  ares, 

e  Maxima:  Csefarienfis, 

Valentias  ; 
Praefides, 

Britanniae  prima?, 

Britannia^  fecundae, 

Fiaviae  Caefarienfis. 
OfHcium  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpectabilis  hoc  modo : 

d  Principem  de  fchola  agentum  in  rebus  ex  diicenariis* 

Cornicularium, 
Isumerarios  duos, 
e  Commentarienfem, 
Ab  aftis, 

Curam  epiitoiarum, 

Adjutorem, 

Subadjuvas, 

f  Exceptores,  ♦ 

Singulares  et  reliquos  oiHciales. 

NOTES    on   Section    XLIX. 

a  The  vicarii,  in  the  lower  empire,  were  officers  of  ftate 
next  in  dignity  and  power  to  the  prasfecli  praetorio.  The  vicar 
of  Britain  had  the  chief  authority  over  all  the  five  provinces 
of  Britain,  under  the  prefect  of  Gaul. 

b  Confulars  under  the  lower  empire,  were  of  two  kinds  ; 
viz.  fuch  as  had  a&ually  been  confuls;  or  fuch  as  had  the 
title  and  privileges  of  confuls  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
emperors,  though  they  had  never  enjoyed  the  high  onice  of  the 
confulAip.     Vid.  Cod.  jufiin.  i.  12.  t.  3.  1.  4. 
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T  |  N  D  E  R  the    government    of    the    honourable    the   No.  VI, 

vicegerent  cf  Britain  are  : 
Confular  governors  of  thofe  parts  of  Britain,  called 

Maxima  Caefarienfis, 

Valentia  ; 
Prefidial  governors  of  thofe  parts  of  Britain,  called 

Britannia  prima, 

Britannia  fecunda, 

Flavia  Cacfarienlis. 
This  honourable  vicegerent  hath  his  court  compofed  in 

this  manner  : 

A  principal  officer  of  the  agents,  chofen  out  of  the  du- 
cenarii,    or  under-officers, 

A  principal  clerk  or  fecretary, 

Two  chief  accountants  or  auditors, 

A  mailer  of  the  prifons, 

A  notary, 

A   fecretary  for  difpatches, 

An  afiiftant  or  furrcgate, 

Under-afTiftants, 

Clerks  for  appeals, 

Serjeants  and  other  inferior  officers. 

c  See  the  fituation  and  extent  of  the  five  provinces  into  which 
the  Roman  territories  in  Britain  were  divided,  in  the  third  fec- 
tion  of  the  third  chapter.  The  two  moll:  northerly  provinces 
were  governed  by  confulars,  as  being  moil  expofed  to  danger. 

d  Under  the  lower  empire  there  were  many  incorporated 
bodies  of  men  of  different  profefiions;  and  thefe  incorporated 
bodies  were  called  Schohe.     Vide  Cod.  Jultin.  1.  12.  t.  20. 

e  The  mafter  of  the  prifons  was  called  commentarienfis, 
from  his  keeping  an  exact  calendar  of  all  the  prifoners  in  all 
the  prifons  under  his  infpeftion. 

f  The  exceptores  were  a  particular  order  of  clerks  or  notaries, 
who  recorded  the  proceedings  and  fentences  of  the  judges 
upon  appeals. 
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S  E  C  T  I  O    LIL 

No.  VI.   *  CUB  difpofitione  viri  fpe&ahilis  comitis  littoris  Saxo* 
nici  per  Britanniam  : 
Prsepofitus  b  numeri  Fortcnfium  Othona;, 
Praepofitus  militum  Tungricanorum  Dubris, 
Praepofitus  numeri  Turnacenfium  Lemarmis, 

Prsepofitus  equitum  Dalmatarum  Branodunenfis,  Bra- 

noduno, 
Prsepofitus  equitum  Stablefian.   Garionnonenfis,    Ga* 

rionnono, 
Tiibunus  cohortis  prims  Vetafiorum,  Regulbio3 
Prxpofitus  legionis  fecundae  Auguftae,  Rutupiss 

Praepofitus  numer;  Abulcorum,  Anderidae, 
Prsepofitus  numeri  exploratorym,  c  pqrtu  Adurni, 

CiHcium  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpedtabilis  comes  hoc  modo: 

Principem    ex  officio    magiftri  prsefentialium   a  parts 

peditum, 
Numerarios  duos,    ut  fupra,  ex  officio  fupradidtOj 
Commentaiienfem  ex  officio  fupradict.0. 
Cornicularium, 
Adjutorerrij, 
Subadjuvam, 
d  Regerendarium, 
Exceptores, 

Singulares,  et  reliquos  officiates. 
.^ 

NOTES    on    Sedion    LII. 

a  For  a  defcription  of  the  office  of  the  count  of  the  Saxon 
fiiore,   fee  chap.  3.  fed.  3. 

fa  Thefe  numeri  were  probably  either  detachments  or  inde* 
pendent  companies.  10 
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SECTION    LII. 

TTNDER    the    government  of  the   honourable    the  No,  VI. 

count  of  the  Saxon  fhore  in  Britain  :  *— ~\< — —* 

The  commander  of  a  detachment  of  Fortenfis  at  Othona, 
The  commander  of  the  Tungrian  foldiers  at  Dover, 
The  commander  of  a  detachment  of  foldiers  of  Tournay 

at  Lime, 
The  commander  of  the  Dalmatian  horfe,  fry  led  Brano- 

dunenfis,   at  Brancafter, 
The  commander  of  the  Stablefian  horfe,  ftyled  Garion- 

nonenfis,  at  Borough-caftie, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  Vetafians  at  Reculver, 
The  commander  of  the  fecond  legion,   called  Augufta, 

at  Richborough, 
The  commander  of  adetachment  of  the  Abulci  at  A  ndenda, 
The  commander  of  a  detachment  of  fcouts  at  Portfmoutb. 

This  honourable  count  hath  his  court  compofed   in  this 
manner  : 
A  principal  officer  from  the  court  of  the  general  of  foot 

in  ordinary  attendance, 
Two  auditor?,  as  above, from  the  above-mentioned  court, 
A  mafter  of  the  prifons,  from  the  fame  court, 
A  clerk  or  fecretary, 
An  affiftant, 
An  under- afiiftant, 
A  regifter, 
Cl-erks  of  appeals, 
Serjeants,   and  other  under-oHicers. 


c  For  an  account  of  the fe  nine  Rations,  which  were  under  tl.e 
command  of  the  count  of  the  Saxon  Ihoic,  fee  chap.  -j.  f<vt.    j. 

*  The  regcrendarius  was  fo  called  from  the-  verb  rrgcrcre, 
which  expreffed  his  office  of  collecting  writings,  r.r.d  COp/lOg 
them  into  rcgillers  fur  their  prefer vaticn. 
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SECTIO    LIII. 

No.  VI.    QUB  difpofltiorie  viri  fpec~tabilis  a  comitis  B ri tan ni arum  : 
<— % 1   ° 

Provincia  Britannia?. 

Officium  autem   habet    idem  vir  fpe&abilis    comes  hoc 
modo : 
Principem    ex   officio  magiftri   militum    prsefentalium 

akernis  annis, 
Corr.meritsrienfem,  ut  fupra, 

K'umerarios  duos  fingulos  ex  utroque  officio  fupradiclo, 
Adjutorem, 
Subadjuvam, 
Exceptores, 
Singulares,  et  reliquos  officiales. 


NOTE    on    Sedion    LIII. 

a  For  a  defcription  of  the  office  of  the  count  of  Britain,  fee 
chap.  3.  feci.  3.  When  this  feclion  of  the  Notitia  was  writ* 
ten,  it  feems  probable  that  the  forces  which  had  been  for- 
merly under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Britain,  and  garri= 
foned  the  llations  and  forts  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  province, 
were  withdrawn,  as  no  longer  neceflary.  Thefe  forces,  however- 
are  mentioned  in  feclion  40.  and  were  as  follows : 

Viclores  juniores  Britanniciani 

Primani  juniores 

Secundani  juniores 

Equites  cataphractarii  juniores 

Equites  Seutarii  Aureliaci 

Equites  Honoriani  feniores 

Equites  Stablefiani 

Equites  Syri 

Equites  Taifali. 
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SECTION     LIII. 

TjNDER  the  government  of  the  honourable  the  count  No.  VI. 
of  Britain  : 
The  province  of  Britain. 

This  honourable  count  hath  his  court  compofed  in  this 
manner : 

A  principal  ofncer  from  the  court  of  the  general  of  the 
foldiers,  in  ordinary  attendance,  changed  every  year, 
The  mafter  of  the  prifons,  as  above, 
Two  auditors,  one  from  each  court  above-mentioned. 
An  afliftant, 
An  under-afiiftanr, 
Clerks  of  appeals, 
Serjeants,   and  under-officers. 
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SECTIO    LXIIL 
No.  VI.    Q^^  difpofitione  viri  fpe&abilis  aducis  Britanniarurn  $ 

b  Przefe&us  legionis  fextze* 

Prsefe&us  equitum  Dalmatarurri  c  Pfaefididj 

Prsefeclus  equitum  Crifpianorum  Dano, 

Praefedtus  equitum  Cataphractariorum  d  Morbio$ 

Prafeclus  numeri  Barcariorum  Tigrifienfium  c  Arbeia^ 

Praefe&us  numeri  Nerviorum  Di&eniium  f  Dicli, 

Prrefeclus  numeri  vigilum  E  Concangio* 
Praefe&us  numeri  exploratorum  Lavatris^ 
Prasfedus  numeri  dire£r.orum  Verteris, 
Prasfe&us  numeri  defenforum  h  Braboniaco, 


NOTES    on    Seftion    LXIII. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  office  of  the  duke  of  Britain,  fee 
chap.  3.  fetft.  3. 

b  The  head-quarters  of  the  fixth  legion  was  fo  well  known 
to  be  at  Eboracum  (York),  that  it  was  not  thought  necefiary 
to  name  it  in  the  Notitia. 

c  Pra:fidium  is  a  Notitia  ftation  which  is  not  mentioned  (at 
lead  by  that  name)  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  Both 
Camden  and  Baxter  place  it  at  Warwick,  but  Mr.  Horfley 
thinks  it  was  nearer  York,  and  fixes  it  at  Broughton  in 
Lincoln  (hire  ;  fuppofing  it  the  fame  with  Pratorium  in  the 
Itinerary. 

'd  Morbium  is  neither  named  in  Ptolemy's  Geography 
nor  the  Itinerary.  Both  Camden  and  Baxter  fuppofe  it 
was  at  Morefby;    but   Mr.   Horfley   thinks   this   too   diftant 

from 
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SECTION     LXI1I. 

TjNDER  the  government  of  the  honourable  the  duke   No.  VI, 
of  Britain  :  v— ^-*- 

The  prefect  of  the  fixth  legion, 
The  prefect  of  the  Dalmatian  horfe  at  Broughton, 
The  prefect  of  the  Crifpian  horfe  at  Doncafter, 
The  prefect  of  the  Cuirafliers  at  Templeburg, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  the  Borcarii  Tigre- 

fienfes  at  Morefby, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  the  Nervii  Dictenfes 

at  Amblefide, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  watchmen  at  Kendal, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  fcouts  at  Bowes, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Directores  at  Brugh, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Defenfores  at  Over- 
borough, 


from  York  and  Doncafter,  and  fixes  it  at  Templebrugh 
in  Yorkftiire,  where  there  are  large  vefliges  of  a  Romam 
flation. 

e  Arbeia  is  a  ftation  only  mentioned  in  the  Notitia.  Mr. 
Camden  and  Baxter  place  it  at  Iceby  in  Cumberland,  but 
Mr.  Horfley  thinks  it  was  at  Morefby. 

f  Dicti  is  a  Notitia  flation,  and  is,  by  the  general  confent 
of  antiquaries,  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated  at  Amblefide 
in  Weflmoreland,  where  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  flation  are  {till 
vifible. 

8  Concangium  is  another  flation  not  mentioned  in  the  Iti- 
nerary, and  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  fituated  at 
Watercrook,  near  Kendal,  where  there  are  vifible  remains  of 
a  flation,  and  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found. 

b  Braboniacum  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Horfley  to  be  the  fame 
with  Bremetonaeae  in  the  Itinerary. 

Vol.  II.  G  g 
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No.  VI.       Prsfedlus  numeri  Solenfium  *  Maglovc, 
< „~~> 

Prsfe£lus  numeri  Pacenfmm  k  Magis, 
Prsfeclus  numeri  Longovicariorum  Longovico, 
Prsfe£lus  numeri  Derventionenfis  Derventione. 

1  Item  per  lineam  valli : 

Tribunus  cohortis  quarts  Lergorum  Segeduno, 

Tribunus  cohortis  Cornoviorum  Ponte  iElii, 
Prsfe£tus  als  prims  Aftorum  Conderco, 
Tribunus  cohortis  prims  Frixagorum  Vindobala, 

Prsfe£lus  als  Savinians  Hunno, 

Prsfeclus  als  fecunds  Aftorum  Cilurno, 

Tribunus  cohortis  prims  Batavorum  Procolitia, 

Tribunus  cohortis  prims  Tungrorum  Borcovico, 

Tribunus  cohortis  quarts  Gallorum  Vindolana, 

Tribunus  cohortis  prims  Aftorum  iEfica, 

Tribunus  cohortis  fecunds  Dalmatarum  Magnis, 


1  Maglcve  is  another  Notiria  ftation,  which  Mr.  Baxter 
places  at  Ravenglas,  but  Mr.  Horfley,  with  better  reafon,  at 
GretabriJge. 

k  Mr.  Camden  fuppofes  the  Mages,  in  the  Notitia,    to  be 

the 
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The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Solenfes  at  Greta-  No.  VI. 

bridge,  y       r~m~J 

The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Pacenfes   at  Pierce- 

bridge, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Longovicarii  at  Lan- 

cafter, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Derventionenfis  on  the 

Derwent. 

Alfo  along  the  line  of  the  wall : 

The  tribune  of  the  fourth  cohort  of  the  Largi  at  Cou- 

fmfhoufe, 
The  tribune  of  a  cohort  of  the  Cornovii  at  Newcaftle, 
The  prefect,  of  the  firft  wing  of  the  Afti  at  Benwell-hiJ], 
The    tribune   of  the  firft   cohort    of  the   Frixagi    at 

Rutchefter, 
The  prefecl:  of  the  wing  ftyled  Saviniana  at  Halton- 

chefte'rs, 
The  prefecl:  of  the  fecond  wing  of  the  Afti  at  Walwick- 

chefters, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Batavi  at  Car- 

rowbrugh, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Tungri  at  Houfe- 

fteeds, 
The  tribune  of  the  fourth   cohort  of  Gauls  at  Little- 

chefters, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft   cohort  of  the  Afti  at  Great- 

chefters, 
The  tribune  of  the   fecond   cohort  of  Dalmatians  at 

Carvoran, 


the  fame  with  Magnis  in  the  Itinerary,  and  placeth  it  at  Old 
Radnor.     Bat  in  this  he  is  probably  mifiaken. 

1  For  an   account  of  the  ftatior.s  on  the  line  of  Severus'i 
wall,  foe  the  Diflertation  on  the  Roman  walls  in  Britain,    in 
No.  IX. 

G  g  2 
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No.  VI.        Tribunus    cohortis    primae    JEYize    Dacorum    Ambo 
glanna, 
Praefe&us  alae  Petrianae  Petrianis, 
Praefectus  numeri  Maurorum  Aurclianorum  Aballaba, 

Tribunus  cohortis  fecundae  Lergorum  Congavata, 
Tribunus  cohortis  primae  Hifpan-rum  Axeloduno, 
Tribunus  cohortis  fecundae  Thracum  Gabrofenti, 

Tribunus  cohortis  primae  JE\i?e  claflicae  Tunnocelo, 

Tribunus  cohortis  primae  Morinorum  Glannibanta, 

Tribunus  cohortis  tertiae  Nerviorum  Alione, 

Cuneus  armaturarum  Bremetenraco, 
Praefe&us  alae  primae  Herculeae  Olenaco, 

Tribunus  cohortis  fextae  Nerviorum  Virofido. 
OfHcium  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpectabilis  dux  hoc  modo 


Pxincipem  ex  officiis   magiftrorum  militum  praefenta- 

lium  alternis  annis, 
Commentarienfem  utrumque, 
Numerarios  ex  utrifque  officiis  omni  anno, 
Adjutorem, 
Subadjuvam, 
Regerendarium, 
Exceptores, 
Singulares  et  reliquos  officiates. 
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The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  Dacians,  called  ^lia,   No.  VI. 

at  Burdofwald,  w-v~-«j 

The  prefect  of  the  wing  called  Petriana  at  Cambeck-fort, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Moors,  called  Aure- 

liani,    at  Watch-crofs, 
The  tribune  of  the  fecond  cohort  of  the  Lergi  at  Stanwix, 
The  tribune  of  the  flrft  cohort  of  Spaniards  at  Brugh, 
The    tribune   of  the   fecond    cohort    of  Thracians  at 

Drumbrugh, 
The  tribune  of  the  flrft  marine  cohort,  ftyled  JEWa,  at 

Boulnefs, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Marini  atLan- 

chefter, 
The  tribune  of  the  third  cohort  of  the  Nervii  at  Whit- 

ley-caftle, 
A  body  of  men  in  armour  at  Brampton, 
The  prefect  of  the  firft  wing,  called  Herculea,  at  Old 

Carlifle, 
The  tribune  of  the  fixth  cohort  of  the  Nervii  at  Elen- 

borough. 

The  fame  honourable   count  hath  his  court  compofed  in 
this  manner  : 
A  principal  officer  from  the  courts  of  the  generals  of  the 

foldiers,  in  ordinary  attendance,  changed  yearly, 
A  mafter  of  the  prifons  from  each, 
Auditors   yearly  from  both  the  courts, 
An  afliftant, 
An  under-affiftant, 
A  regifter, 
Clerks  of  appeals, 
Serjeants,  and  other  under-officers. 
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NUMBER    VII. 


No.  VII.  MAP  <?/  BRITAIN,  in  the  moft  p  erf  eft  ft  ate 
of  the  Roman  Power  and  Government  in  this 
ifland. 


NUMBER    VIII. 

DISSERTATION    on  the    ROMAN 

FORCES    in    Britain. 

No- VIII.  f-pO  enable  the  Englifli  reader,  who  is  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  conftitution  of  the  Roman  armies, 
to  judge  the  better  of  what  hath  been  faid  in  the  pre- 
ceding hiftory  concerning  the  conqueft  of  this  ifland  by 
that  people,  we  have  here  fubjoined  a  very  brief  account 
of  the  feveral  bodies  of  troops  employed  by  them  in 
making  and  preferving  that  conquer!:.  By  this  we  fhall 
fee  clearly  that  the  Romans  viewed  the  acquifition  of  this 
noble  ifland,  uncultivated  as  it  then  was,  in  a  very  im- 
portant light;  that  they  met  with  a  vigorous  oppofition 
from  its  brave  inhabitants  ;  and  that  they  were  obliged  to 
employ  a  very  great  military  force  to  overcome  that  oppofi- 
tion, and  to  impofe  their  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  free- 
born  Britons. 

To  render  this  account  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain 
more  intelligible,  it  is  necefTary  to  give  a  fhort  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  of  the  auxiliary  troops. 
The  legions  were  the  flower  and  ftrength  of  the  Roman 
armies,  being  compofed  only  of  Roman  citizens  ;  of  whom 
a  certain  number,  confuting  both  of  horfe  and  foot, 
n  formed 
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formed  into  one  body,  under  c  ks, 

con ftitu ted  a  legion.     It  appca 

always   contain  the  fame  number  of  troops,  but  v-_ 
ccn&derably  at  different  periods.      During  the  regai     .- 
vernment  of  Rome  the  legion  confifted  of  three 

.   and  three  hundred  he  was 

-fand  two  hundred  foot,  and  four 
.redhorfe;  but  under   the  emperors  it  amc 
fix  thoufand,  of  which  four  hi 

legions  were  diitinguifhed  .  as  our  regi- 

men: by  their  number,  being  ea 

firft,    fee:  r",    fourth  legion;    and  a.:, 

honourable  epithet?,   as  th:  lo- 

rious,  th:  e  like.     The  nu~ 

of  legior.:  were  kept  on  foot  by  the  1 

very  different,  according  fce  .  and 

the  e  irs.     In  the  early  tin- 

republic  they  had  commonly  no  more  than 
but  in  the  flourifhing  ages  cf  the  err  J   no 

few:  The  foot  which   compofed  a 

legion  were  of  four  k  /elites,  Haflali,  Pre- 

cipes, and  Triarii.     The 
rent  kinds  of  we: 

A  javelins,    and   were  dtfigned  f_. 
with 

a  defeat.     For  d  | 

t  or  bead-piece.      The 
were   all  armed  r. 
in  the  fame  o 

- 

f^rved,  and  the  c 
flcill  and  exp:  ~:  day 

of  \. 
Principes  in 
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The  Velites  formed  fmall  flying  parties  both  in  front  and 
rear.  Each  legion  was  fubdivided  into  ten  cohorts,  each 
cohort  into  ten  centuries,  and  each  century  into  ten 
decurions.  The  whole  legion  was  commanded  by  a  le- 
gate, each  cohort  by  a  military  tribune,  each  cen- 
tury by  a  centurion,  and  each  decurion,  by  a  decurio,  or 
decanus.  Each  century  had  a  vexillum  or  pair  of  co- 
lours, to  the  guarding  of  which  ten  of  the  bell:  foldiers 
in  the  century  were  allotted,  and  all  thefe,  in  the  different 
centuries  of  a  legion,  formed  a  very  choice  body  of  men, 
which  was  called  the  vex  illation  of  that  legion,-  and  was 
fometimes  feparated  from  it,  and  fent  upon  particular  fer- 
vices  b.  The  vexillation  of  a  legion  was  equal  in  number 
of  men  to  a  cohort,  and  had  an  equal  proportion  allotted 
unto  it  in  the  execution  of  all  public  works c.  The  number 
of  cavalry  in  a  legion  was  four  hundred,  divided  into 
ten  troops,  and  the  troop  was  again  divided  into  three  de- 
curiae,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a  decurio.  The 
arms  of  the  cavalry  were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
heavy-armed  foot,  except  that  their  fhields  were  fhorter, 
for  the  conveniency  of  managing  them  on  horfeback. 
Many  ancient  writers  exprefs  the  higheit  admiration  of 
the  wife  and  excellent  constitution  of  the  Roman  legion, 
to  which  they  afcribe,  in  a  great  meafure,  that  long  and 
almoft  uninterrupted  courfe  of  victories  which  that  people 
obtained  over  all  other  nations.  The  legion  was  indeed 
a  little  army  of  free  citizens,  containing  within  itfelf  a 
due  proportion  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  troops,'  both 
horfe  and  foot,  which  were  then  in  ufe,  all  well  armed, 
excellently  disciplined,  and  commanded  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  moft  regular  fubordination.  But  it 
was  the  noble  virtues  of  courage,  patience,  diligence, 
obedience,   fobriety,  and  ardent  zeal   for  the  honour  of 

b  Horfley  Brit.  Rem.  p.  96.  * 

«  Hy^in.  de  Gramat.     Vegetius,  1.  I,  c,  13. 

their 
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their  corps  and  of  their  country,  with  which  the  Roman  No.  VIII. 
legions  were  animated,    which  rendered  them  invincible. 

Befides   the    legions,   the  Roman   armies   confifted  of 
auxiliary  troops,  raifed   in  thofe  cities  and   provinces   of 
the  empire  whofe  inhabitants  had  not  been  honoured  with 
the  title  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.   The  auxiliaries 
were  not  formed  into  legions,   like  the   Roman   foldiers, 
but  into  cohorts,   and  their  fubdivifions.     The  reafons  of 
this  diftindlion   might  be,  that  fome  cities  and  provinces 
did  not  furnifn  a  fufficient  number  of  tropps   to   compofe 
a  legion  -,   and  that  the  Romans  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  form  fo  great  a  number  of  auxiliaries  into  one  body. 
The  auxiliary  cohorts  were  not  wholly  independent  of, 
and  unconnected  with,   the  Roman  legions,  but  a  certain 
number  of  auxiliaries,  both  horfe  and  foot,  were  united  to 
each  legion,  and  were  called  the  auxiliaries  of  that  legion, 
being  commonly  employed  in  the  fame  fervices,   and  fent 
upon  the  fame  expeditions  with  the  legion  d.      The  auxi- 
liaries of  each  legion  were  equal  to  the  legion  in  number 
of  foot,    but  double  in  the  number  of  horfe e.     The  auxi- 
liaries were  armed  after   the   manner   of  their  refpeclive 
countries,  except  when  the  Romans  thought  it  proper  to 
make  fome   change   in    that   particular.       The    auxiliary 
troops   were   feldom  or   never  permitted    to  ferve  in  the 
country  to  which  they  belonged,  but  were  fent  into  fome 
diilant  province.    i  The  excellent  policy  of  this  meafure 
is  very  obvious.      The  auxiliaries  were  commonly  placed 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line   of  battle,    the  Romans 
referving  the  center  to  themfelves.     It  is  for   this  reafon 
that  the  auxiliary  foot  are  fo  often  called  cornua,  or  horns, 
and   the  auxiliary   horfe,    ala?,  or   wings.      The   Roman 
generals,    however,   fomctimes  changed  this  difpofition  in 
the  day  of  battle,  placing  the  auxiliaries  in  the  front  and 

<<   Tacit.  Hill.  !.  t.  c.  6l.    1.  4.  c  6*. 

e  Pclyb.   1.  6.  p.  4.7*.     Tit.  Liv.  1.  22.  c.  36. 
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center,  to  fave  and  fpare  the  legions  f.  This  very  fhort 
and  general  defcription  of  the  Roman  legionary  and 
auxiliary  troops  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fufficient  to  enable 
the  reader  to  underftand  the  following  account  of  the  Ro- 
man forces  in  Britain ;  the  only  end  for  which  it  is  here 
inferted.  In  this  account,  a  legion  is  eftimated  at  the 
round  number  of  fix  thoufand  men,  and  the  auxiliaries 
at  the  fame. 

Julius  Caefar,  in  his  firfi:  expedition  into  Britain, 
brought  with  him  only  the  infantry  of  the  feventh  and  tenth 
legions,  which  could  not  make  up  quite  twelve  thoufand 
men,  as  the  cavalry  of  thefe  two  legions,  which  he  had 
commanded  to  follow  him,  never  arrived  g.  The  fmallnefs 
of  this  army  feems  to  intimate  that  Csfar  entertained  but  a 
mean  opinion  of  the  Britons,  and  expected  to  meet  with 
little  refinance.  He  foon  difcovered  his  miftake  ;  and 
therefore,  in  his  fecond  expedition,  he  brought  over  no 
fewer  than  five  entire  legions,  making  a  gallant  army  of 
thirty  thoufand  Roman  foldiers,  but  without  any  auxilia- 
ry troops  h.  With  this  great  army  this  greateft  of  gene- 
rals made  no  permanent  conquefts  ;  but  after  gaining 
fome  advantages,  and  fuflaining  fome  lofies,  he  carried 
his  forces  back  again  into  Gaul.  The  next  attempt  which 
was  made  upon  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was  with 
a  fiill  greater  army,  confiding  of  four  legions  and  their 
auxiliaries,  or  forty-eight  thoufand  men  K  The  four 
legions  which  came  over  on  this  occafion  were,  the  fe- 
cond, the  ninth,  the  fourteenth,  and  the  twentieth,  for 
thefe,  and  thefe  only,  are  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  that 
"expedition.  This  great  army  continued  in  Britain  from 
A.  D.  43,  when  it  arrived,  to  A.  D.  76,  when  the 
fourteenth  legion  was  recalled,  in  the  firft  year  of  Vef- 


{  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  5.  c.  16.    Vita  Agric.  c.  35. 

g  Caef.  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  2.  23.  28.  *>  Td.  1.  5.  c.  7. 

i  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c,  13. 
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pafiank.  From  thence  there  wc re  only  three  legions  in  No.VIIJ. 
this  ifland  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  the  fixth  c^me  *— ->r—- ' 
over  from  Germany.  As  thefe  five,  the  fecond,  fixth, 
ninth,  fourteenth,  and  twentieth,  were  the  only  Roman 
legions  which  made  any  long  ftay,  or  did  any  thing  me- 
morable here,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  afhort  view 
of  the  arrival,  departure,  and  mod  considerable  works  and 
fervices  performed  by  each  of  them,  in  order. 

The  fecond  legion,  which  was  furnamed  Augufta,  or 
the  Auguft,  came  into  Britain,  A.  D.  43,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  under  the  command  of  Vefpafian  (who  was 
afterwards  emperor),  and  continued  here  near  four  hundred 
years,  to  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  l.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  this  legion  was  alfo  called  Britannica, 
or  the  Britifh.  It  had  a  principal  fhare  in  all  the  great 
actions,  and  great  works,  performed  by  the  Romans  in  ' 
this  ifland  particularly  in  building  the  feveral  walls  of  Ha- 
drian, Antoninus  Pius,  and  Severusm.  It  appears  from 
inferiptions  ftill  remaining,  that  this  was  the  only  legion 
employed  in  a  body  on  the  wall  of  Antoninus  in  Scot- 
land. The  head-quarters  of  this  legion  was  at  Ifca  Silu- 
rum  or  Caerleon,  i.  e.  the  city  of  the  legion,  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  time  it  continued  in  Britain  ;  but  when 
the  Notitia  Imperii  was  written,  it  was  quartered  at  Ru- 
tupce,  or  Richborough  in  Kent,  from  whence  it  was  foon 
after  tranfported  to  the  continent n. 

The  fixth  legion,  whofc  name  is  commonly  thus  written 
In  inferiptions:  Leg.  VI.  V.  P.  F.  i.e.  Vi&rix,  pin, 
fidelis  ;  the  viclorious,  pious,  and  faithful  ;  came  from 
Germany  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  about  A.  I). 
120.     This  circumflance  we  learn  from  n  to 

the  honour  of  one  Mar  ;s>  as  feci 


*  Tacir.  [-Jin.  I.  4.  1   Id    I.  J,  f. 
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peror  Hadrian,  and  a  tribune  of  the  fixth  legion,  with 
which  (the  infcription  fays)  he  came  over  out  of  Germany 
into  Britain0.  This  legion  probably  came  in  the  train  of 
Hadrian  when  he  vifited  Britain,  and  was  employed  by  him 
in  building  his  wall  in  the  north  of  England,  and  left 
behind  him  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  ninth  legion,  which 
was  either  difbanded  or  removed  before  that  period.  From 
that  time,  the  fixth  legion  bore  its  part  in  all  the  wars 
land  works  of  the  Romans  in  this  iiland.  It  appears  with 
unqueftionable  certainty  from  infcriptions,  that  the  vexil- 
lation  of  this  legion  built  7801  paces  of  Antoninus's 
wall  in  Scotland,  while  the  body  of  it  was  probably  em- 
ployed in  protecting  the  workmen  from  the  afiaults  of  the 
Caledonians  p.  After  this  work  was  finifhed  it  returned 
to  York,  which  was  the  ftated  head-quarters  of  this  le- 
gion. It  is  further  evident  from  infcriptions,  that  this 
legion  wrought  upon  the  wall  of  Severus,  though  it  can- 
not be  difcovered  what  quantity  of  that  they  executed ; 
and  in  thefe  parts  they  continued  to  their  final  departure 
out  of  Britain,  fome  time  in  the  former  part  of  the  fifth 
century. 

The  ninth  legion  came  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  A.  D.  43,  and  was  the  moft  unfortunate  of 
all  the  Roman  legions  which  ferved  in  this  iiland.  The 
infantry  of  it  were  almofr.  entirely  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Britons,  in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicia.  It  was  re- 
cruited in  the  reign  of  Nero  with  two  thoufand  Roman 
foldiers,  and  eight  cohorts  of  auxiliaries,  but  being  ftill 
weak,  it  was  attacked,  and  feverely  handled  by  the  Cale- 
donians in  the  fixth  campaign  of  Agricola  1.  We  hear  no 
more  of  the  ninth  legion  after  this  fecond  difafter.  It  is 
moft  probable  that  it  was  at  length  difbanded,  and  the  re- 
mains of  it  incorporated  with  the  fixth. 

o  Gale  Itin.  Anton,  p.  47.  P  See  Appendix,  No.  IX. 

t  Tacit.  Apnal,  1.  14.  c.  38. 
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The  fourteenth  legion  was  one  of  the  four  which  came  No. VIII. 
over  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  whce  it  ac-  v~-v*«^ 
quired  great  honour,  and  contributed  fo  much  to  the  re- 
duction of  this  ifl.md,  that  the  foldiers  of  it  were  called 
the  conquerors  of  Britain  r.  The  Batavians,  who  were 
the  auxiliaries  of  this  legion,  were  al fo  much  renowned 
for  their  bravery,  and  reckoned  among  the  veteran  forces 
of  the  empire,  famous  for  many  victories  s.  This  was  the 
only  entire  legion  in  the  army  of  Paulinus,  when  he  ob- 
tained that  great  victory  over  the  Britons  under  Boadicia, 
and  to  their  valour  this  victory  was,  in  a  great  meafure, 
owing.  After  this  legion  had  remained  in  Britain  about 
twenty-five  years,  it  was  tranfported  to  the  continent  by 
Nero,  A.  D.  58,  who  defigned  to  fend  it  into  Afia  l.  But 
the  death  of  Nero,  and  the  troubles  which  enfued,  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  that  defign,  and  Vitellius,  being 
jealous  of  this  legion,  fent  it  back  with  its  auxiliaries  into 
Britain  about  a  year  after.  As  they  were  on  their  march 
towards  this  ifland  the  fecond  time,  a  great  quarrel  hap- 
pened at  Turin  between  the  legion  and  its  auxiliaries, 
who  had  taken  different  fides  in  the  competition  for  the 
empire.  Upon  this  quarrel  they  were  feparated,  and  Vi- 
tellius finding  the  auxiliaries  zealous  in  his  intereft,  kept 
them  in  his  army,  and  commanded  the  legion  to  proceed 
on  its  march  u.  But  the  fame  of  this  legion  was  fo  great 
that  it  was  not  fuffered  to  remain  long  in  Britain  ;  but 
about  a  year  after  its  fecond  arrival,  it  was  removed  to  the 
continent,  from  whence  it  never  returned  again  into  this 
ifland  x. 

The  twentieth  legion  was  alfo  one  of  the  four  which 
came  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  contri- 
buted   to    the   reduction  of  it.     The  vcxillation  of  this 

r  Tacit.  Hid    1.  5.  c    16.  •  Id.  I.  2.  c.  28. 

I  1J   I.  2.  c  11.  ■  Id.  1.2.  c.  66. 

x  Id.  1.4,  c.  68, 
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No.  VIII.  legion  was  in  the  army  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  at  the  battle 
of  Boadicia,  the  body  of  it  being  in  fome  other  part  of 
the  iiland  ^.  As  this  legion  continued  very  long  in  Bri- 
tain, it  no  doubt  had  its  {hare  in  the  feveral  military  ope- 
rations of  the  Romans  here,  and  alfo  in  the  execution  of 
their  many  great  and  ufeful  works.  The  head-quarters 
of  this  legion,  during  the  greater!  part  of  the  time  it  con- 
tinued in  this  ifiand,  were  at  Diva  or  Weft-chefter ;  for 
it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  to  fatigue  their  troops 
with  unnecefTary  marches,  merely  for  the  fake  of  chang- 
ing their  quarters.  It  is  impoHible  to  difcover  the  precife 
time  when  this  legion  left  Britain.  As  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  it  was  certainly  gone  from 
hence  before  that  book  was  written.  It  is  moft  pro- 
bable that  it  was  recalled  about  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  continental  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  began  to  be  much  harafied  by  the 
ineurfions  of  barbarous  nations. 

From  this  fhcrt  view  of  the  Roman  legions  which  ferved 
in  Britain,  it  appears  that  there  were  four  legions  here 
from  the  invafion  of  Claudius,  A'.  D.  43,  to  the  accef- 
fion  of  Vefpafian,  A.  D.  70.  From  thence  to  the  arrival 
of  Hadrian,  who  brought  over  the  fixth  legion,  A.  D. 
120,  there  were  three  legions  in  this  ifiand;  the  fecond, 
ninth,  and  twentieth.  As  the  ninth  legion  was  either 
removed  or  difbanded  about  that  time,  the  number  of 
legions  in  Britain,  from  thence  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  ltill  three,  the  fecond,  the  fixth,  and 
the  twentieth  ;  which,  on  account  of  their  long  flay  in 
this  ifiand,  were  commonly  called  the  Britannic  legions. 
After  the  departure  of  the  twentieth  legion,  at  the  period 
above  mentioned,  the  other  two  remained  feme  time 
longer,   but  were  at  laft  withdrawn,  when  the  Romans 

y  Tacit,  Anna!.  1.  14*  c,  34^ 
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finally  abandoned  this  ifland.  •  If  thefe  legions  had  been  No.  VIII. 
always  complete,  we  could  know  with  precifion  the  ' — "V— ' 
number  of  Roman  foldiers  in  Britain  in  thefe  feveral 
periods.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  cafe.  The 
ninth  legion  was  long  very  weak,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  others  were  nor  very  regularly  recruited,  efpecially  in 
the  times  of  long  tranquillity. 

As  the  Latin  writers  do  not  make  fo  frequent  and  par- 
ticular mention  of  the  auxiliary  troops  as  of  the  legions, 
we  cannot  difcover  with  fo  much  certainty  the  particu- 
lar bodies  of  auxiliaries  which  ferved  in  this  ifland  in 
conjunction  with  the  legions.  The  four  legions  which 
invaded  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  feem  to  have 
had  their  full  complement  of  auxiliaries ;  but  what  thefe 
were  we  are  not  informed,  except  that  there  were  eight 
cohorts  of  Batavians  among  the  auxiliaries  of  the  four- 
teenth legion2.  But  as  the  three  Britannic  legions  con- 
tinued here  without  interruption  above  three  hundred 
years,  we  are  enabled  by  the  Notitia  Imperii  and  Infcrip- 
tions,  to  difcover  a  great  part  of  the  auxiliary  cohorts 
which  ferved  in  conjunction  with  thefe  three  legions. 
The  full  complement  of  auxiliaries  to  three  legions 
amounts  to  thirty  cohorts  of  foot,  and  fix  als  or  wings  of 
horfe,  being  ten  cohorts  and  two  alae  to  each  legion. 
Now  the  information  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
Notitia  and  Infcriptions  concerning  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
three  Britannic  legions,  as  it  hath  been  carefully  collected 
by  the  learned  and  induttrious  Mr.  Horfl'jy,  Hands  thus  : 

I.   The  eight  following  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot  are 
mentioned  both  in  the  Notitia  and  in  Infcriptions. 

Cohors  prima  /Elia  Dacorum. 
prima  Batavcrum. 

*  Tacil.  Hift.  1.  1.  c.  59. 
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Cohors  prima  Baetefiorum,  or  Vetefiorum. 
quarta  Gallorum. 
prima  ffifpanorum. 
tertia  Nerviorum. 
fexta  Nerviorum. 
prima  Tungrorum. 

2.  The  fourteen  following  cohorts  of  foot  are  men- 
tioned in  Infcriptions,  but  not  in  the  Notitia : 

Cohors  quarta  Brittonum. 
prima  Cortov.  .  . 
Carvetiorum. 
prima  Cugernorum. 
prima  Delmatarum. 
quarta  Frifonum. 
prima  Frefcor.  .  • 
quinta  Gallorum. 
prima  Hamiorum. 
fecunda  Lingonum. 
ex  provincia  Maur.«.  • 
prima  Thracum. 
prima  Vangionum. 
prima  Vardulorum. 

3.  The  nine  following  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Notitia,  but  are  not  found  in 
Infcriptions : 

Cohors  prima  JEYia.  claffica. 

prima  Aftorum. 

Cornoviorum. 

fecunda  Dalmatarum. 

prima  Frixagorum. 

fecunda  Lergorum, 

quarta  Lergorum. 

prima  Morinorum. 

fecunda  Thracurcu 
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Cohors  fcptima  Britonum.  fTo.VUI, 

Cohors  vigefima  fexta  Britonum  in  Armenia. 

Britanniciani  Tub  Magiftro  peditum. 

Invf«i  jun.iorcs  Hritatmrciani    jinter  auxi!ia  Palatina. 

Exculcatores  jim.  Britan.  > 

Britones  cum  Magiftro  Equitum  Gailiarum. 

Invecli  juniores  Britones  intra  Kifpanias. 

Britones  Seniores  in  Illyrico  c. 

As  the  twenty-fixlh  cohort  of  Britiili  auxiliary  foot 
is  here  mentioned,  we  are  certain  that  there  were  at 
leaf!  twenty-fix  cohorts  of  Britiih  infantry  in  the  Ro- 
man fervice,  which  amount  to  fifteen  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred men.  But  it  is  probable  there  were  many  more,  as 
well  as  a  proportional  number  of  cavalry.  It  appears 
further,  that  fome  of  thefe  bodies  of  Britiih  troops  had 
acquitted  themfelves  with  fo  much  bravery  as  to  acquire 
the  honourable  title  of  Invincible. 


NUMBER     IX. 

DISSERTATION    on    the    ROMAN 
WALLS    in   Britain, 

'THE  Romans  not  only  excelled  all  other  nations  in   >J0,  IX, 

the  arts  of  making  conquefts,  but  alfo  in  the  arts  of 
preferving  them,  both  from  internal  commotions  and  ex- 
ternal violence.  It  was  owing  to  thefe  laft  arts  that  this 
wonderful  people  kept  fo  many  mighty  nations,  for  fo  many 
ages,  in  peaceable  iubjection  to  their  authority,  and  alfo 
protected  their  wide-extended  empire  from  foreign  enemies. 

c  Camd.  Introd.  Brit.  p.  107. 
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No.  IX.  The  means  employed  by  the  Romans,  to  fecure  the  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  their  Britifh  dominions,  have  been 
confidered  in  another  DifTertation  a.  We  here  propofe  to 
take  a  very  fhort  view  of  the  methods  which  they  ufed 
to  protect  their  territories  in  this  ifland  from  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  unconquered  Britons  in  the  North. 

Where  the  confines  of  the  Roman  provinces  towards 
their  enemies  were  not  fecured  and  protected  by  feas, 
firths,  rivers,  woods,  and  mountains,  they  fupplied  the 
place  of  thefe  natural  barriers  by  artificial  ones,  and  de- 
fended thofe  parts  of  their  frontiers  which  were  mofr.  ac- 
ceflible,  by  building  chains  of  forts,  by  digging  deep 
ditches,  by  railing  mighty  mounds  and  ramparts  of  earth, 
and  even  by  erecting  ftone-walls.  All  thefe  methods 
were  employed  by  the  Romans,  for  fecuring  the  northern 
frontiers  of  their  Britifh  territories  j  and  we  fliall  now 
coniider  them  in  their  order. 

The  wife  and  brave  Agricola  having,  in  the  firft  year 
of  his  government  of  Britain,  A.  D.  78,  fupprefled  the 
commotions,  and  redreiled  the  grievances  of  the  Provin- 
cial Britons;  in  his  fecond  year,  conducted  his  army- 
northward,  and  reduced  the  Brigantes,  the  Ottadini, 
the  Gadeni,  and  perhaps  the  Selgovss,  to  obedience, 
obliged  them  to  give  hoftages,.  and  begirt  them  with 
garrifons  and  fortreiies  to  fecure  his  conquer!  b.  Thefe 
forts,  built  by  Agricola  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  govern- 
ment, are  thought  to  have  been  in  or  near  the  tract  where 
Hadrian's  rampart  and  Severus's  wall  were  afterwards 
erected  c.  In  his  third  year,  Agricola  pufhed  his  con- 
quefts  as  far  north  as  the  river  Tay  ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  that  campaign,  and  during  the  whole  of  his 
fourth  fummer,  he  employed   his    forces    in    building  a 

a  DifTertation  on   the   Roman   forces  in   Britain. 
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chain  of  forts  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  No.  IX. 
which  he  feems  to  have  thought  the  mod  convenient 
place  for  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
this  ifland.  "  It  was  obferved  of  Agricola  (fays  Tacitus, 
u  fpeaking  of  this  chain  of  forts)  by  men  of  experience, 
cc  that  never  had  any  captain  more  wifely  chofen  his 
"  ftations  for  commodioufnefs  and  fituation ;  for  that  no 
"  place  of  ftrength  founded  by  him  was  ever  taken  by 
<c  violence,  or  abandoned  upon  articles,  or  through  de- 
"  fpaird."  So  that  this  chain  of  forts,  in  each  of  which 
there  was  a  competent  garrifon,  with  provifions  for  a 
year,  anfwered  the  end  for  which  it  was  defigned,  of 
keeping  the  adjacent  country  in  obedience,  and  reftrain- 
ing  the  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians,  while  Agricola 
continued  to  command  in  Britain.  But  his  fucceflbrs  in 
that  office  were  not  pofTelTed  of  his  wifdom  and  abilities, 
which  rendered  his  forts  but  a  feeble  fecurity  of  the  fub- 
jeclion  of  the  furrounding  country,  aud  of  the  fafety 
of  the  Roman  province  after  his  departure.  For  though 
we  know  little,  particularly,  of  what  happened  in  Britain 
from  the  departuie  of  Agricola,  A.  D.  85,  to  the  arrival 
of  Hadrian,  A.  D.  1  20  ;  yet  it  appears  in  general,  that 
the  Britifh  nations  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
north  of  England,  had  thrown  off  the  Pvoman  yoke  in 
that  interval c.  The  emperor  Hadrian,  being  more  in- 
tent upon  defending  than  enlarging  his  empire,  con- 
tracted its  limits  a  little  in  Britain  ;  and  for  its  greater 
fecurity,  drew  a  profound  ditch,  and  threw  up  a  mighty 
rampart  from  fea  to  fea  ;  which,  being  the  fecond  artifi- 
cial barrier  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain,  comes 
now  to  be  confidered  f. 

•    Though  the  word  Murus,  which  often  fignifies  a  wall 
of  Hone,   is   fomctimes   ufed  by  the  Latin   writers  when 

4  Tscit.  vita   Agric.  c     zj,  23, 
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Ino.  IX.  they  are  fpeaking  of  Hadrian's  fence  or  rampart;  yet  it 
is  very  certain,  from  its  remains  and  other  evidences, 
that  it  was  not  built  of  ftone,  but  of  earth  s.  This  pro- 
digious work  was  carried  on  from  the  Solway  firth,  a  little 
to  the  weft  of  the  village  of  Burgh  on  the  Sands,  in  as 
direct  a  line  as  it  was  poflible,  to  the  river  Tine  on  the 
eaft,  at  the  place  where  the  town  of  Newcaftle  now 
Hands  ;  fo  that  it  mufl  have  been  above  fixty  Englifh,  and 
near  feventy  Roman  miles  in  length.  This  work  can 
hardly  be  defcribed  in  fewer  or  plainer  words  than  thofe  of 
one  of  our  bell:  antiquaries,  who  had  examined  it  with  the 
greater!  care.  "  What  belongs  to  this  work  is,  i.  The 
<c  principal  Agger  or  Vallum  (rampart)  on  the  brink  of 
<£  the  ditch  :  2.  The  ditch  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
cc  Vallum  :  3.  Another  Agger  (or  mound  of  earth)  on 
rt  the  fouth  fide  of  the  principal  Vallum  (or  rampart), 
<c  and  about  five  paces  diftant  from  it,  which  I  call  the 
"  fouth  Agger  :  4.  And  a  large  Agger  (or  mound)  on 
"  the  north  fide  of  the  ditch,  called  the  north  Agger. 
c<  This  laft,  I  fuppofe,  was  the  military-way  to  the  an- 
cc  cient  line  of  forts  (built  by  Agricola),  and  it  muft 
Ci  have  ferved  as  a  m flPary-way  to  this  work  alfo,  or  it 
*'  is  plain  there  has  been  none  attending  it.  The  fouth 
iC  Agger,  I  fuppofe,  has  either  been  made  for  an  inner 
Ci  defence,  in  cafe  the  enemy  might  beat  them  from  any 
<c  part  of  the  principal  rampart,  or  to  protect  the  foldiers 
9i  againif.  a  fudden  attack  from  the  Provincial  Britons. 
<c  It  is  generally  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  principal 
*6  rampart,  but  in  fome  places  it  is  larger.  Thefe  four 
iC  works  keep  all  the  way  a  conftant  regular  parallelifrn 
"  one  to  another11."  The  diftance  of  the  north  Agger 
or  mound,  from  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  is  about  twenty 
feet.     This  work  hath,  for  many  ages,  been  in  fo  ruin* 

%  Script,  Hift,  Augutf,  p.  5*.  fr  Horf.  Brit.  Rom,  p.  117. 
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eus  a  condition,  and  the  feveral  ramparts  are  fo  much  ci- 
minifhed  in  height,  and  increafed  in  breadth,  by  the 
Aiding  and  fp  reading  of  the  earth  in  To  long  a  courfe  of 
time,  that  it  is  impoffiblc  to  difcover,  with  certainty, 
their  original  dimeniicns.  If  we  may  judge,  however, 
from  appearance,  it  feeds  highly  probable  that  the  prin- 
cipal rampart  was  at  leafc  ttn  or  twelve  feet  high  ;  the 
fouth  one  not  much  lei?,  but  the  north  one  confiderably 
lower.  The  dimenfrons  of  the  ditch  have  been  exaclly 
taken,  as  it  panes  through  a  lime-ftone  quarry  near  Har- 
low-hi!l,  and  appears  to  have  been  near  nine  feet  deep, 
and  eleven  feet  wide  at  the  top  ;  but  fomewhat  narrower 
at  the  bottom.  Such  was  that  prodigious  rampart  or 
fence  erected  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Hadrian 
A.  D.  120,  for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  territories  to 
the  fouth  of  it,  from  the  incuriions  of  the  Britons  on  the 
north.  This  work  was  defended  by  a  competent  num- 
ber of  Roman  foldiers  and  auxiliary  troops,  who  garrifoned 
the  forts  and  ftations  which  were  fituated  along  the  line 
of  it  at  proper  diftances.  Thefe  forts  and  ftations 
had  been  built  before,  or  the  greater!  part  of  them,  by 
Agricola  and  others  ;  but  we  fhall  meet  with  a  fairer  op- 
portunity of  defcribing  them  by  and  bye,  when  we  come 
to  fpeak  of  Severus's  wall.  However,  to  give  the  reader 
as  clear  an  idea  as  pcflible  of  the  feveral  parts  of  this 
work,  he  will  find  a  draught  of  it  in  profile,  in  the  plate 
annexed  to  this  DifTertation. 

But  this  work  of  Hadrian's  did  not  long  continue  to 
be  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  Roman  territories  to  the 
north  in  Britain.  For  Antoninus  Pius,  the  adopted  fon, 
and  immediate  fucceflbr,  of  Hadrian,  having  by  his  legate 
Lollius  Urbicus,  brought  the  Maeatae  again  under  the 
yoke,  commanded  another  rampart  to  be  creeled  much 
further  north,  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  in 
the  tratt  where  Agricola  had  formerly  built  his  chain  of 

forts, 
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forts  K  The  great  number  of  infcriptions  which  have 
been  found  in  or  near  the  ruins  of  this  wall,  or  rampart, 
to  the  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius,  leave  us  no  room  to 
doubt  its  having  been  built  by  his  direction  and  command  k. 
If  the  fragment  of  a  Roman  pillar  with  an  infcription, 
now  in  the  college  library  at  Edinburgh,  belonged  to 
this  work,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  done,  it 
fixes  the  date  of  its  execution  to  the  third  confulfhip  of 
Antoninus,  which  was  A.  D.  140,  only  twenty  years 
after  that  of  Hadrian,  of  which  this  feems  to  have  been 
an  imitation.  This  wall  or  rampart,  as  fome  imagine, 
reached  from  Caer-ridden  on  the  firth  of  Forth,  to  Old- 
Kiikpatrick  on  the  Clyde  ;  or,  as  others  think,  from 
Kinniel  on  the  eaft,  to  Dunglafs  on  the  weft1.  Thefe 
different  fuppofitions  hardly  make  a  mile  of  difference  in 
the  length  of  this  work,  which,  from  feveral  actual 
menfurations,  appears  to  have  been  about  thirty-feven 
Englifh  cr  forty  Roman  miles m.  Capitolinus  in  his 
life  of  Antoninus  Pius  directly  affirms,  that  the  wall 
which  that  emperor  built  in  Britain  was  of  turf".  This 
in  the  main  is  unqueftionably  true  ;  though  it  is  evident 
(from  the  veftiges  of  it  flill  remaining,  which  not  very  many 
years  ago  were  dug  up  and  examined  for  near  a  mile  toge- 
ther), that  the  foundation  was  of  ftone  °.  Mr.  Camden 
alfo  tells  us,  from  the  papers  of  one  Mr.  Anthony  Pont,  that 
the  principal  rampart  was  faced  with  fquare  ftone,  to  pre- 
vent the  earth  from  falling  into  the  ditch  p.  The  -chief 
parts  of  this  work  were  as  follows:  1.  A  broad  and  deep 
ditch,  whofe  dimenfions  cannot  now  be  difcovered  with 
certainty  and  exactnefs,  though  Mr.  Pont  fays,  it  was 
twelve   feet  wide.      2.    The  principal  wall  or  rampart 

i  Script.   Hift.  Augurt.    p.    131. 

k  Horf*.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  194,  &c,  1  Gordon  Ilin.  Septent.  p.  50.  60, 

m   Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  16c.  n   Script.  Kift.  Aug.  p.  132. 

0  Gordon  Itin.  Septent.   p.  63,     Hotfley,  p.  163. 

P  Camd,  Brit.  p.  1287, 

was 
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Was  about  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  but  its  No.  IX. 
original  height  cannot  now  be  determined.  This  wall  w "~v  ^ 
was  fituated  on  the  fouth  brink  of  the  ditch.  3.  A  mi- 
litary-way on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  principal  wall,  well 
paved,  and  raifed  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
This  work,  as  well  as  that  of  Hadrian,  was  defended  by 
garrifons  placed  in  forts  and  ftations  along  the  line  of  it. 
The  number  of  thefe  forts  or  ftations,  whofe  veftiges 
were  vifible  in  Mr.  Pont's  time,  were  eighteen,  fituated 
at  about  the  dift-mce  of  two  miles  from  each  other.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  forts,  there  were  turrets  or 
watch-towers.  But  the  number  of  thefe,  and  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  cannot  now  be  difcovered.  That 
the  reader  may  have  as  clear  an  idea  as  poilible  of  this 
grand  and  noble  work,  and  of  the  courfe  which  it  pur- 
fued,  he  will  find  a  delineation  of  its  whole  length,  with 
the  chief  forts  upon  it,  and  alfo  a  draught  of  it  in  profile, 
in  the  plate  annexed  to  this  DifFertation.  ♦ 

It  is  not  a  little  furprifmg,-that  though  it  is  now  more 
than  fixteen  hundred  years  fince  this  work  was  flnifhed, 
and  more  than  thirteen  hundred  fince  it  was  flighted,  we 
can  yet  difcover,  from  authentic  monuments  which  are 
ftill  remaining,  by  what  particular  bodies  of  Roman 
troops  almoft  every  part  of  it  was  executed.  This  dif- 
covery  is  made  from  infcriptions  upon  (tones,  which 
were  originally  built  into  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  have 
been  found  in  or  near  its  ruins,  and  are  carefully  pre- 
ferved.  The  number  of  {tones  with  infcriptions  of  this 
kind  now  extant,  is  eleven  ;  of  which  fix  may  be  feen  at 
one  view  in  the  college  of  Glafgow,  one  in  the  college 
of  Aberdeen,  one  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  one  in  the 
collection  of  Baron  Clerk,  one  at  Cochnoch-houfe,  and 
one  at  Calder-houfe.  From  thefe  infcriptions  it  appears 
i.i  general,  that  this  great  work  was  executed  by  the  fe- 
cond  legion,  the  vexillations  of  the  fixth  legion,  and  of 

the 
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the  twentieth  legion,  and  one  cohort  of  auxiliaries.  If* 
thefe  corps  were  all  complete,  they  would  make  in  all  a 
body  of  feven.  thoufand  eight  hundred  men.  Some  of 
thefe  infcriptions  have  fuffered  greatly  by  the  injuries'  of 
time  and  other  accidents,  fo  that  we  cannot  difcover 
from  them,  with  abfolute  certainty,  how  many  paces  of 
this  work  were  executed  by  each  of  thefe  bodies  of  troops. 
The  fum  of  the  certain  and  probable  information  con- 
tained in  thefe  infcriptions,  as  it  is  collected  by  the  learned 
and  iliuftrious  Mr.  Horfley,   {lands  thus  : 

Paces. 

The  fecond  legion  built  -  -  11,603 

The  vexillation  of  the  6th  legion  -  7,4-H 

The  vexillation  of  the  20th  legion  -  738or 

All  certain  -  -  26,815 

The  vexillation  of  the  20th  legion,  the  mo- 
nument certain,  and  the  number  probable        3341 1 

The  fame  vexillation,  on  a  plain  monument, 

no  number  vifible,  fuppofed  -  -  3>500 

The  fixth  legion,  a  monument,  but  no  num- 
ber, fuppofed  -  3,000 

Cohors  prima  Cugernorum  -  —         3,000 

Total  -  -  39,726 

or  30,  miles  726  paces,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  wall. 
It  would  have  been  both  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  have 
known,  how  long  time  thefe  troops  were  employed  in 
the  execution  of  this  great  work.  But  of  this  we  have  no 
information.  Neither  do  we  know  what  particular  bodies 
of  troops  were  in  garrifon  in  the  feveral  forts  and  {rations 
along  the  line  of  this  wall,  becaufe  thefe  garrifons  were 
withdrawn  before  the  Notitia  Imperii  was  written. 

Though  we  cannot  difcover  exactly  how  many  years 
this  wall  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  continued  to  be  the 

boundary 
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The  feventeen  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot,  which  are  No. VIII. 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  very  probably 'belonged  to 
the  fecond  and  fixth  legions,  which  continued  longeft  in 
Britain,  and  were  in  it  when  the  Notitia  was  written. 
But  as  feventeen  cohorts  do  not  make  up  the  full  com- 
plement of  auxiliaries  for  two  legions,  it  is  probable  that 
the  other  three  cohorts  belonging  to  thefe  legions  a&ed  as 
fcouts,  watchmen,  and  guides,  of  which  fevcral  bodies 
are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia.  The  fourteen  cohorts 
whofe  names  are  found  in  infcriptions,  though  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  were  perhaps  the  auxi- 
liaries of  the  twentieth  legion,  which  had  left  Britain 
before  the  Notitia  was  written.  It  is  true,  fourteen 
is  a  greater  number  of  auxiliary  cohorts  than  belong- 
ed to  one  legion;  but  as  we  have  no  evidence  that 
all  thefe  fourteen  were  in  Britain  at  the  fame  time, 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  not,  but  that  they  ferved 
here  at  different  times,  as  the  exigencies  of  affairs  re- 
quired. The  reader  will  fee  at  what  places  the  feven- 
teen auxiliary  cohorts  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
v/ere  quartered,  by  looking  into  the  52d  and  63d  chapters 
of  the  Notitia,  Appendix,  No.  VI.  Nothing  certain  can 
be  determined  concerning  the  places  where  thofe  cohorts 
were  quartered,  which  are  only  mentioned  in  infcrip- 
tions ;  becaufe  it  is  not  very  well  known  where  fome  of 
thefe  infcriptions  were  found,  and  becaufe  fome  of  thefe 
cohorts  are  mentioned  in  feveral  infcriptions  which  have 
been  found  at  different  places  a. 

As  the  auxiliary  foot  were  formed  into  cohorts,  the  auxi- 
liary horfe  were  formed  into  al<e  or  wings,  becaufe  they 
were  commonly  ftationed  on  the  wings  of  the  army  on 
the,, day  of  battle.  An  ala  or  wing  of  auxiliary  horfe 
confifted  of  four  hundred,  and  there  were  two  of  thefe 
wings  united  to  each  legion b.     According  to  this   ac- 

a  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  90.  b  EJirtiuij  c.  67. 

Vol.  II.  H  h  count, 
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No. VIII.  count,  the  whole  number  of  cavalry  belonging  to  a  le- 
gion was  twelve  hundred,  of  which  four  hundred  were 
Romans,  and  eight  'hundred,  auxiliaries.  We  need  not 
make  any  inquiry  after  the  wings  of  auxiliary  horfe 
which  belonged  to  the  ninth  and  fourteenth  legions,  be- 
caufe  their  ftay  here  was  fo  fhort,  that  it  is  not  to  be  Ima- 
gined there  are  any  monuments  of  them  now  remaining. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  three  Britannic  legions  ; 
for  we  find  five  wings  of  auxiliary  horfe,  which  undoubtedly 
.belonged  to  them,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  and  three 
mentioned  in  inscriptions.  The  five  following  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  : 

Ala  prima  Aftorum. 

Petriana. 

Sabiniana. 

fecunda  Aitorum. 

prima  Herculea. 

The  three  following  are  found  only  in  infcriptions  : 
Ala  Augufta. 
Sarmatarum. 
Vettonum. 

But  as  eight  alae  or  wings  are  too  many  for  three  legions, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  two  of  thefe,  which  are  found  only 
in  infcriptions,  are  the  fame  with  fome  two  of  thofe  in 
the  Notitia,  under  different  names.  We  have  even  ftrong 
evidence  that  the  ala  Augufta  in  the  infcriptions  was  the 
fame  with  the  ala  prima  Herculea  in  the  Notitia.  All 
the  three  infcriptions  in  which  this  ala  Augufta  is  men- 
tioned, which  are  remarkably  full  and  perfect,  were  found 
at  Olenacum,  or  Old  Carlifle;  and  from  them  it  appears 
that  this  ala  had  quartered  here  a  great  number  of  years, 
©ne  of  the  infcriptions  having  been  erected  A.  D.  1 88, 
the  fccond  A.  D.  19T,  and  the  Lift  A.  D.  242  c.     It  ap- 

c  Kerf.  Brit,  Rem,  p.  276,  277, 

pears 
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pears  alfo  from  the  laft  of  thefe  ihfcriptions,  that  this  No.  VIII, 
ala  was  fometimes  called  ala  Augufta  Gordiana,  from  the 
emperor  Gordian  III.  Now  the  Notitia  fixes  the  ala 
prima  Herculea  at  the  fame  place  (Olenacum),  which  is 
almoft  a  'demonstration  that  it  was  the  fame  with  the  ala 
Augufta,  which  had  fometimes  been  called  Gordiana,  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Gordian,  and  afterwards  Herculea, 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Herculeus  d.  It  is 
alfo  probable  that  the  ala  which  is  called  Petriana  in  the 
Notitia,  from  Petriana  (Cambeck-fort),  the  place  where 
it  was  quartered,  was  the  fame  either  with  the  ala  Sar- 
matarum  or  ala  Vettonum  ;  it  being  no  very  uncommon 
thing  for  the  fame  body  of  troops  to  take  its  name,  fome- 
times from  the  place  where  it  had  been  long  quartered, 
and  fometimes  from  the  country  to  which  it  originally 
belonged.  If  thefe  fuppofitions  are  well  founded,  we 
have  the  exact  number  of  the  fix  alse  or  wTings  of  auxiliary 
horfe  which  belonged  to  the  three  Britannic  legions.  For 
it  feems  probable,  that  when  the  twentieth  legicn  was  re- 
moved out  cf  this  ifland,  its  alas  or  auxiliary  horf-  were 
left  behind  for  fome  time,  to  aflift  thofe  of  the  other  two 
legions. 

Such  were  the  legionary  and  auxiliary  forces  employed 
by  the  Romans  in  fubduing  Britain,  in  keeping  it  in  fub- 
jeclion,  and    in   protecting   it  from  its  enemies.      From 
this  account  it  appears,   that  this  wife  and  brave  pc 
thought  it  worth  their  while,    and  found  i:  ',  to 

employ  a  very  great  military  force  in  making  and  prefei 
this  eonqueft.     The  army  which  fubdued  provincial  Bri- 
tain, under  Claudius,    amounted   to   near   fifty   I 
men  ;    and  the  whole   of  that  great  army  conti; 
about  fix  and  twenty  years,    until   the    Roman   auth< 
was  thoroughly  eftablifhcd.     From  thence,  for  more 
three  hundred  years,  the   (landing  army  which   the 

<i  Notitia,  c  63. 

II  h  2  mans 
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No.  VIII.  mans  kept  in  this  iiland  (if  the  feyeral  corps  of  which  It 
was  compofed  were  not  very  deficient)  could  not  be 
much  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  ftrong  ;  and  even  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  to  near  the  time  of  their 
final  departure,  their  army  here  muft  have  confiited  of 
about  twenty  thoufand  men.  As  the  Romans  were  as 
prudent  ceconomifcS  as  they  wrere  brave  foldiers,  we  need 
not  queftion  that  this  ifiand  fupported  the  army  which 
was  kept  up  for  its  protection,  as  well  as  made  remittances 
to  the  imperial  treafury.  The  legionaries  were  rewarded 
with  grants  of  land  at  or  near  the  places  where  they  were 
ftaticned,  which  was  one  reafon  why  the  fame  corps 
continued  fo  long  at  the  fame  places  ;  and  the  auxiliaries 
were  paid  out  of  the  taxes  and  cuftoms.  The  Romans 
derived  two  other  advantages  from  the  pofleffion  of  Bri- 
tain, which  made  them  fo  unwilling  to  relincmim  it. 
From  hence  they  frequently  fupplied  their  armies  in  Gaul 
and  Germany  with  corn,  and  here  they  raifed  a  great 
number  of  brave  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  other 
provinces  of  their  empire.  For,  as  we  fee  from  the  above 
account  of  the  auxiliaries  in  Britain,  that  the  natives  of 
many  different  and  diftant  nations  were  employed  by  the 
Romans  to  keep  this  country  under  their  obedience,  fo 
we  may  be  certain  that  Britain  was  obliged  to  return  the 
compliment,  and  fend  great  numbers  of  her  braver!  youth 
to  ferve  as  auxiliaries  in  other  provinces  of  the  empire. 
From  the  Notitia  and  from  infcriptions  Mr.  Camden 
hath  collected  the  following  bodies  of  Britim  auxiliaries, 
and  from  the  fame"  fourc.es  feyeral  others  might  be  ga- 
thered ;  befides  man)  others  of  which  no  monuments  are 
now  remaining  : 

Ala  Britannica  Milliaria. 

Ala  quarta  Britonum  in  Egypto. 

Cohors  prima  MMa.  Britonum. 
Conors  tertia  Britonum. 

Cohors 


I 


Adraua&t  of pai*t  of  t&c  walls  hwn,  one  Caftelluin  ta  ano-th^r   letrvcen  Towertay  and   Carrawbru^-li  . 
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boundary   of  the  Roman   territories  in 

ir  with  cer  that   it   was   not   \tcy  For    •/— ■* 

we  are  told  by   an   author  of  undoubted  credit,  that,    in 
ign  of  C                 ',  A.  D.  180,   "  he  had  wars  with 

igq  nations,   but   nor.  that 
tc  of  Britain.       For  the   people    of    th 

^c  pafTed  fi                      h  divided  them  from    the  Romans,                 • 

learn    further  from   feyeral   hints  in   the   Roman 
hiftorians,   that  the  countr  n   the   walls    of  Ha- 

■ 

tention, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  rei?n  of  Comnv, 

A.  D.   2c6.       'I  bis    laft 

ilfed   the    C;  .termined    to 

- 
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u  was  fluted  to  that  purpofe,'  with  a  wall  drawn  cfofs  the 
"  ifland  from  fea  to  Tea.  Severus  drew  a  great  ditch,  and 
cs  built  a  ftrong  wall,  fortified  with  feveral  turrets,  from 
cc  fea  to  fea,  to  protect  that  part  of  the  ifland  which  he 
<c  had  recovered,  from  the  .yet  unconquered  nations  s.iy 
As  the  refidence  of  the  emperor  Severus  in  Britain  was 
not  quite  four  years,  it  is  probable  that  the  two  lad  of  them 
were  employed,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  in  building 
his  wall ;  according  to  which  account,  it  was  begun  A.  D. 
209,    and  finimed  A.  D.  210. 

This  wall  of  Severus  was  built  nearly  on  the  fame 
tract  with  Hadrian's  rampart,  at  the  diftance  only  of  a 
few  paces  north.  The  length  of  this  wall,  from  Coufins- 
houfe  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tine  on  the  eaft,  to 
Boulnefs  on  the  Sol  way  firth  on  the  weft,  bath  been 
found,  from  two  actual  menfurations,  to  be  a  little  more 
than  fixty-eight  Englifh  miles,  and  a  little  lefs  than  fe- 
venty-four  Roman  miles  *.  To  the  north  of  the  wall 
was  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  the  original  dimenfions  of 
which  cannot  now  be  afcertained,  only  it  feems  to  have 
been  larger  than  that  of  Hadrian.  The  wall  itfelf,  which 
flood  on  the  fouth  brink  of  the  ditch,  was  built  of  folid 
ftone,  ftrongly  cemented  with  the  beft  mortar;  the  ftones 
which  formed  both  the  faces  being  fquare  afhlers,  and  the 
filling  ftones  large  flags,  fet  a  little  flanting.  The  height 
of  this  wall  was  twelve  feet  befides  the  parapet,  and  its 
breadth  eight  feet,  according  to  Bsde,  who  lived  only  at 
a  fmaU  diftance  from  the  eaft  end  of  it,  and  in  whofe 
time  it  was  almoft  quite  entire  in  many  places  u.  Such 
was  the  wall  erected  by  the  command  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  emperor  Severus  in  the  north  of  England  ; 
and  confidering  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  folidity 

s  Orof.  1.  7.  c.  11. 

*  Cordon's  kin,  Seprenf.  p,  83,     Horf.  Brie,  Rom,  p.  121. 

u  CeJ;e  Hift,  Ecclef,  I,  1. 

Of 
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of  it,  it  was  certainly  a  work  of  great  magnificence  and  No.  IX. 
prodigious  labour.  But  the  wall  itfelf  was  but  a  part,  and 
not  the  moff.  extraordinary  part,  of  this  work.  The  great 
number  and  different  kinds  of  fortrefTes  which  were  built 
along  the  line  of  it,  for  its  defence,  and  the  military-ways 
with  which  it  was  attended,  are  ftill  more  worthy  of  our 
admiration,   and  come  now  to  be  defcribed. 

The  fortrefTes  which  were  creeled  along  the  line  of  Se- 
verus's  wall,  for  its  defence,  were  of  three  different  kinds, 
and  three  different  degrees  of  ftrength  ;  and  were  called  by 
three  different  Latin  words,  which  may  be  tranflated,  Na- 
tions, caftles,  and  turrets.     Of  each  of  thefe  in  their  order. 

The  ftationes,  ftations,  were  (o  called  from  their  lia- 
bility and  the  ftated  refidence  of  garrifons.  They  were 
alfo  called  caftra,  which  hath  been  converted  into  cheftres, 
a  name  which  rn^ny  of  them  flill  bear.  Thefe  were 
by  far  the  largefr,  ftrongeft,  and  moft  magnificent  of 
the  fortrefTes  which  were  built  upon  the  wall,  and  were 
defigned  for  the  head- quarters  of  the  cohorts  of  troops 
which  were  placed  there  in  garrifon,  and  from  whence 
detachments  were  fent  into  the  adjoining  caftles  and  tur- 
rets. Thefe  ftations,  as  appears  from  the  veltiges  of 
them,  which  are  ftill  vifible,  were  not  all  exactly  of 
the  fame  figure,  nor  of  the  fame  dimenfions  ;  Tome  of 
them  being  exactly  fquares,  and  others  oblong,  and  feme 
of  them  a  little  larger  than  others.  Thefe  variations 
were  no  doubt  occafioned  by  the  difference  of  fituation, 
and  other  circumftances.  The  ftations  were  for 
with  deep  ditches  and  ftrong  walls,  the  wall  itfelf  coin- 
cidinp-  with,  and  forming  the  north  wall  of  each  ftation. 
Within  the  ftations  were  lodgings  u>r  the  officers  and 
foldiers  in  garrifon  ;  the  fmalleft  of  them  being  i. 
eient  to  contain  a  cohort,  or  fix  hundred  men.  With- 
out 
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No.  IX.  out  the  walls  of  each  ftation  was  a  town,  inhabited  by 
labourers,  artificers,  and  others,  both  Romans  and  Bri- 
tons, who  chofe  to  dwell  under  the  protection  of  thefe  for- 
trefles.  The  number  of  the  {rations  upon  the  wall  was 
exa£tly  eighteen  ;  and  if  they  had  been  placed  at  equal 
diflances,  the  interval  between  every  two  of  them  would 
have  been  four  miles  and  a  few  paces  ;  but  the  interven- 
tion of  rivers,  marines,  and  mountains  ;  the  conveniency 
of  iituaticn  for  ftrengtb,  profpecl:,  and  water ;  and  many 
other  circumstances  to  us  unknown,  determined  them  to 
place  thefe  ftations  at  unequal  diltances.  The  fituation 
which  was  always  chofen  by  the  Romans,  both  here  and 
every  where  elfe  in  Britain  where  they  could  obtain  it, 
was  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill,  near  a  river,  and  facing 
the  meridian  fun.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  far 
greater!  part  of  the  ftations  on  this  wall.  In  general  we 
may  obferve,  that  the  (rations  flood  thicken:  near  the  two 
ends  and  in  the  middle,  probably  becaufe  the  danger  of 
invafion  was  greateit  in  thefe  places.  But  the  reader  will 
form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  number  of  thefe  ftations,  their 
Latin  and  Englifh  names,  their  fituation  and  diflance 
from  one  another,  by  infpe£ling  the  following  table, 
than  we  can  give  him,  with  equal  brevity,  in  any  other 
way.  The  firir.  column  contains  the  number  of  the 
ftation,  reckoning  from  eaft  to  weft ;  the  fecond  contains 
its  Latin,  and  the  third  its  Englifh  name;  and  the  three 
laft  its  diflance  from  the  next  ftation  to  the  weft  of  it,  in 
miles,  furlongs,  and  chains. 
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Nc 

Latin  Name. 

Englifh  Name. 

M. 

F. 

fc 

I 

Segedunum 

Coufins'-houfe 

3 

5 

If 

2 

pons  JEYil 

Newcaftle 

2 

0 

\9 

3 

4 

Condercum 

Benwell-hill 

6 

6 

5 

Vindobala 

Rutchefter 

7 

0 

3r 

5 

Hunnum 

Hakon-cheflers 

5 

1 

7 

6 

Cilurnum 

Wal  wick  -chefters 

3 

1 

8 

7 

Procolitia 

Carrawbrugh 

4 

5 

3i 

8 

Borcovicus 

Ho  ufe  deeds 

1 

3 

8 

9 
10 

Vindolana 

Little-chelrers 

3 

6 

4 

Jg&cz 

Great-chefters 

2 

1 

bl 

11 

Magna 

Carrvoran 

2 

6 

0 

12 

Amboglanna 

Burdofwald 

6 

2 

8 

13 

Petriana 

Cambeck 

2 

6 

6 

A  ball  aba 

Watch  crofs 

5 

.1 

9 

15 

Congavata 

Stanwix 

3 

3 

4 

16 

Axelodunum 

Brugh 

4 

0 

9 

J7 

Gabrofentum 

Brumbrugh 

3 

4 

1 

18 

Tunnocelum 

Boulnefs 

0 

0 

0 

Length  of  the  wall 

68 

3 

3 

No.  IX 


The  caftella,  or  caftles,  were  the  fecond  kind  of  forti- 
fications which  were  built  along  the  line  of  this  wall  for 
its  defence.  Thefe  caftles  were  neither  fo  large,  nor 
ftrong,  as  the  ftations,  but  much  more  numerous,  being; 
no  fewer  than  eighty-one.  The  fhape  and  dimenfions  of 
the  catties,  as  appears  from  the  foundations  of  many  of 
them  which  are  ftill  viiible,  were  exact  fquares  of  fixty- 
fix  feet  every  way.  They  were  fortified  on  every  fide 
with  thick  and  lofty  walls,  but  without  any  ditch,  except 
on  the  north  fide,  on  which  the  v/all  itfelf,  raifed  much 
above  its  ufual  height,  with  the  ditch  attending  it,  formed 
the  fortification.  The  caftles  were  fituated  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  ftations,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
feven  furlongs   from  each  other  ;    though  in  this,  particu- 

Vol.  II.  I  i  I*- 
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lar  circumftances  fometimes  occafioned  a  little  variation. 
In  thefe  caflles,  guards  were  conftantly  kept  by  a  com- 
petent number  of  men  detached  from  the  neareft  ftationsy. 

The  tunes,  or  turrets,  were  the  third,  and  laft  kind  of 
fortifications  on  the  wall.  Thefe  were  ftill  much  f mailer 
than  the  caflles,  and  formed  only,  a  fquare  of  about  twelve 
feet,  {landing  out  of  the  wall  on  its  .fouth  fide.  Being 
fo  fmall,  they  are  more  intirely  ruined  than  the  ftations 
and  caftleSj  which  makes  it  difficult  to  difcover  their  ex- 
act, number.  They  flood  in  the  intervals  between  the 
caflles,  and  from  the  faint  veftiges  of  a  few  of  them, 
it  is  conjectured  that  there  were  four  of  them  between 
every  two  caflles,  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  one  another.  According  to  this  conjectures 
the  number  of  the  turrets  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four.  They  were  designed  for  watch-towers,  and 
places  for  centinels,  who,  being  within  hearing  of  one 
another,  could  convey  any  alarm  or  intelligence  to  all 
parts  of  the  wall  in  a  very  little  time. 

Such  were  the  ftations,  caflles,  and  turrets  on  the  wall 
of  Severus  ;  and  a  very  confiderable  body  of  troops  was 
conftantly  quartered  in  them  for  its  defence.  The  ufual- 
complement  allowed  for  this  fervice  was  as  follows  z  : 

1.  Twelve  cohorts  of  foot,   confifting  of  600 

men  each  -  -  •       -      7,200 

2.  One  cohort  of  mariners  in  the   ftation   at 
Boulnefs  -  600 

3.  One  detachment  of  Moors,  probably  equal 

to  a  cohort  ...  -  -  600 

4.  Four  alas  or  wings  cf  horfe,  confifting,  at 

the  loweft  computation,  of  400  each  -       1,600 


10,000 
Y  Horf,  Brit.  Rom.  p.  11S,  2  Notith  Imperii,  §  6$. 

For 
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For  the  conveniency  of  marching  thefe  troops  from  No.  IX. 
one  part  of  the  wa!l  to  another,  with  the  greater  pleafure 
and  expedition,  on  any  fervice,  it  was  attended  with  two 
military-ways,  paved  withffquare  llones,  in  the  mod  folid 
and  beautiful  manner.  One  of  thefe  ways  was  fmaller, 
and  the  other  larger.  The  fmaller  military-way  run 
along  the  foutn  fide  of  the  wall,  from  turret  to  turret,  i.nd 
caftle  to  caftle,  for  the  ufe  of  the .foldiers  in  :  their 

guards  and    eentinels,    and    fuch    fervices.      The    larger 
way   did    not    keep  fo  near    the   wall,    n<  r  touch   at 
turrets  or  caftles,  but  purfued  the  moil  direct  ccurfe  from 
one  (cation  to  another,   and  was  defigned   for  the  cc 
niency  ol  ng  large  bodies  of  troops. 

Such  was  the  wall  of  Severus,  wi, 
caftles,  turret-,  and   military-ways.      Our  bre- 

vity obliges  U  vthe  reader  to  his  own  rcfleinons  on 

this  ftupendous  and  moft  noble  work,  which  fets  the 
tary  (kill  and  indefatigable  indufrry  of  the  Roman   troops 
in  fo  fair  a  light,  and  which  any  antiquary  of   true  fpiric 
would,  travel  a  thoufand  miles  on  foot  to  fee  in    its  per- 
fection ;    but  fince   this    felicity   is   denied  him,  he 
content  himfelf  with  the  feveral  views. of  it  which  he 
find  in  the  plate  annexed  to  this  Differtation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,-  that  we  cannot  gratify  the  reader's 
curiofity,  by  informing  him  by  what  particular  bodies  of 
t  Roman  troops  the  feveral  parts  of  this  great  work,  were 
executed  •  as  we  were  enabled  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
wall  of  Ai.toninus  Pius,  from  inferiptions.  For  though 
it  is  probable  that  there  were  ftones  with  inferiptions  of  the 
fame  kind,    mentioning  the  feveral  .   and 

the  quantity  of  work  performed  by  I   them,    01 

pally  infer  ted  in  the  face  of  this  wall,  yet  none  of  them  are 
now  to  be  found.  There  have  indeed  been  difcovered,  in 
or  near  the  ruins  of  this  wall,  a  great  number  of  fmall  Iquare 
floncs,  with  very  Oiort,  and  generally  impelled,  inferiptions 

1  i  2  up^n 
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No.   IX.   upon  them  ;   mentioning  particular  legions,    cohorts,  and 
^— — v-— — '    centuries,    but    without    directly   afferting  that   they  had 
bulk  any  part    cf  the    wall,   or   naming  any   number   of 
paces.     Of  thefe  inscriptions  the  reader  may  fee  no  fewer 
than  twenty-nine  among  the  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland   Infcriptions,    in    Mr.    Horfley's    Britannia   Ro- 
mana.      As  me  (tones  on  which  thefe  infcriptions    are  cut 
are  or   the   ia::?e  fnape  and   iize  with   the   ether   facing- 
ttones  of  this  wall,  it  is  aimed  certain  that  they  have  been 
originally  placed  in  the  face  of  it.       It  is  equally  certain, 
from  the  uniformity  of  thefe  infcriptions,  that  they  were 
all  intended  to   intimate  fome  one  thins;,    and  nothing  fo 
probable  as  that  the  adjacent  wall  was   built  by  the  troops 
mentioned   in  them.      This   was   perhaps  fo    well  under- 
irood,  that  it  was  not  thought  neceiiary  to  be  expreiTed  ; 
and  the  di (lance   of  thefe   infcriptions    from   one  another 
(hewed   the   quantity  of  work  performed.      If  this   was 
really  the  cafe,   we  know  in  general  that  this  great  work 
was  executed  by  the  fecond  and  fixth  legions,  thefe  being 
the  only  legions  mentioned  in  thefe  infcriptions.      Now  if 
this  prodigious  wall,  with  all  its  appendages  of  ditches, 
itations,  catties,  turrets,  and  military-ways,  was  executed 
in  the  fpace  of  two  years,    by  two  legions   only,    which 
when  n-.oft  complete  made  no  more  than  twelve  thoufand 
men,    how  greatly  mutt  we  admire  the  (kill,  the  induttry, 
and  excellent  difcipline  of  the  Roman  fpldiers,  who  were 
not  only  the  valiant  guardians  of  the  empire  in   times  of 
war,   but  its  moll  active  and  ufeful  members  in  times  of 
p^ace  ?     Nor  were  thefe  foldiers  lefs  dextrous  in  handling 
their  arms  when  they  took  the  field,  than  they  had  before 
handled  the  fpade,  the  (hovel,  the  mattock,  and  the  trowel; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  then  fought  with  the  lame  (kill 
and  vigour  that  they  had  wrought  before.      How  much  is 
it  to  be  regretted,  that  a  policy  (o  contrary  to  this  prevails 
in    modern    Europe  3     and   that    her   numerous   (landing 

armies, 
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armies,  which  fometimes   make  fuch  dreadful  havock  in  No.  IX. 
times  of  war,  are  fo  un  profitably  employed  in  times  of  peace!    <— -y — — ' 

This  wall  of  Severus,  and  its  fortreffes,  proved  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  to  the  Roman  territories  for  near,  two 
hundred  years.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  Roman  empire  being  aflaulted  on  all  fides,  and 
the  bulk  of  their  forces  withdrawn  from  Britain,  the 
Maeatae  and  Caledonians,  now  called  Scots  and  Picts, 
became  more  daring,  and  fome  of  them  breaking  through 
the  wall,  and  others  failing  round  the  ends  of  it,  they  car- 
ried their  ravages  into  the  very  heart  of  Provincial  Britain. 
Thefe  invaders  were  indeed  feveral  times  repulfed  after  this, 
by  the  Roman  legions  fentto  the  relief  of  the  Britons.  The 
laft  of  thefe  legions,  under  the  command  of  Gallio 
of  Ravenna,  having,  'with  the  afliftance  of  the  Britons, 
thoroughly  repaired  the  breaches  of  Severus's  wall,  and 
its  fortrefles,  and  exhorted  the  Britons  to  make  a  brave 
defence,  took  their  final  farewel  of  Britain  a.  It  foon 
appeared  that  the  (Irongeft  walls  and  ramparts  arenofecu- 
rity  to  an  undifciplined  and  daftardly  rabble,  as  the  un- 
happy Britons  then  were.  The  Scots  and  Picts  met  with 
little  refinance  in  breaking  through  the  wall,  whofe  towns 
and  caftles  were  tamely  abandoned  to  their  deftru&ive 
rage.  In  many  places  they  levelled  it  with  the  ground, 
that  it  might  prove  no  obftruction  to  their  future  inroads. 
From  this  time  no  attempts  were  ever  made  to  repair 
this  noble  work.  Its  beauty  and  grandeur  procured  it  no 
refpect  in  the  dark  and  taftelefs  ages  which  fucceeded.  It 
became  the  common  quarry  for  more  than  a  thoufand 
years,  out  of  which  all  the  towns  and  villages  around 
were  built;  and  is  now  fo  intirely  ruined,  that  the  pene- 
trating eyes  of  the  moft  poring  ami  patient  antiquarian 
can  hardly  trace  its  vanifhing  foundations.  Jam  feges 
eft  ubi  Troia  fuit. 

a  Bed*  Hift.  Etclef.  I.  1.  c.  12. 
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NUMBER      X. 

No.  X.  A  ^  lt  IS  PrGP0fed  t0  ?"ive  a  &ort  fpecimen  of  the  lan- 
"*"  guage  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  the  feveral 
periods  of  their  hiftory,  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  cholen  for 
this  purpofe,  being  univerfally  known,  and  not  very  long. 
In  the  prefent  period,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  copies  of 
this  prayer, — in  xhe  ancient  Britiih,  which  is  fuppoied  to 
have  been  the  general  language  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  a  dialecl  of  the  Celtic— in  the  Welfh-  Cormfri — 
Erfe — and  Irifli,  which  were  fpoken  by  their  pofterity  in 
Wales,  Cornwall,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

I. 

Tlie  Lcrd'j  Prayer  in  the  ancient  British  Language. 

Tf  YEN  taad  rhuvn  wytyn  y  neofoedodd  j 

§$nteiddier  yi  hemvu  iaw  : 
De  vedy  dyrnas  daw ; 

Guueler  dy  wollys  arryddayar  megis  agyn  y  nefi. 
Eyn-bara  beunydda    ul  dyro  inniheddivu  : 
Ammaddew  ynny  eyn  deledion,   megis   agi   maddevu   in 

deledvvir  ninaw  : 
Agna  thowys  ni  in  brofedigaeth  : 
Namyn  gvvaredni  rhag  drug.         Amen. 

II. 
The  Lord'j  Prayer  in  Welfh. 

TpIN  Tad  yr  hwn  wyt  yn  y  nefoed 

Sancleiddier  dy  Enw, 
Deved  dy  Deynta?, 

Gwneler  dy  Ewyllys  megis  yn  ynefar  y  ddaiair  hefyd, 
Dyro  ini  heddyw  ein  bara  beunyddioll, 

Ammaddew 
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Ammaddew  ini  ein  dyledion  fel  y  maddeuwn  ninnow  in    No.  X. 

dylcd-wyr, 
Ac  nac  arvvain  ni  i  brofedegaeth, 
Either  gwared   ni  rhag  drwg 
Cannys  eiddol  ti  yw'r  deyrnas,   a'r  nerth,  a'r  gogoniant, 

yn  oes    oefoedd.     Amen. 

III. 

The  Lord'*  Prayer   in  the   Cornifh  Language. 

XjY   Taz  ez  yn  neaw. 

x       Bor.egas  yw  tha  hanauw. 

Tha  Gwlakath  doaz. 

Tha  bonogath  bogweez  en  nore  pocoragen  neaw* 

Roe  thenyen  dythma  gon  dyth  bara  givians. 

Ny  gan  rabn  weery  cara  ni  givians  mens. 

O  cabin  ledia  ny  nara  idn  tentation. 

Buz  dilver  ny  thart  doeg.     Amen. 

IV. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Erfe  Language. 

A  R  Nathairne  ata  ar  neamh. 
Goma  beannuigte  .hainmfa* 
Gu  deig  do  Rioghachdfa. 

Dentar  do  Tholfi  air  dtalmhuin  mar  ata  air  ncamh 
Tabhair   dhuinn   ar  bhfeacha,    amhuil   mhathmuid    dar 

bhfeicheamhnuibh. 
Agas  na  teig  ambuadhrcad  finn. 
Achd  faor  fin  o  olc. 
Oir  is  leatfa  an  Rioghachd  an  cumhachd  agas  an  gloir 

gu  fcorraidh.     Amen. 

V 
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V. 

The  Lord'j  Prayer  in  the  Irifh  Language. 

A  R  nathair  ata  ar  neamh. 
Naomhthar  hainm. 
Tigeadh  do  rioghachd. 

Deuntardo  thoil  ar  an  ttalamh,  mar  do  nithear  ar  neamh. 
Ar  naran  laeathcamhail  tabhair  dhuinn  a  niw. 
Agus   maith  dhuinn  or   bhfiaeha  mar   mhaitmidne    dar 

bhfeitheamhnuibh  fein. 
Agus  na  leig  fmn  a  ccatghuhadh. 
Achd  faor  inn  o  olc. 
Oir  is  leachd  fein  an  rioghachd  an  cumhachd,    agus  an 

ghloer  go  fcorruighe.     Amen 


b 


b  See  Oratio  Dominica  in  diverfas  omnium  fere  gentium  linguas  verfa, 
Editope  Joanne  Chamberlaynio,  p.  47,  52.  50,49.48, 
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